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Britain (page 997) it afraid to re-expand its economy until its exports to America and other countries go up; while 
America (page 1027) thinks that, to save the dollar, its spending in Britain and other countries must go down 


Lancaster House Juju 
Congo Outlook 
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The Pound and the Do'lar 


Two larticles (pages 997 and 1027) show that the economic Crises 
in Britain and America are the converse of each other: Britain 
has a small current external deficit which it regards with great 
concern although it is covered by a large capital inflow ; America 
has a sizeable current external surplus which it regards as mean- 
ingless because it is more than countered by a large capital 
outflow. In consequence, Britain is unwilling to re-expand its 
economy until its dollar and other exports go up, while America 
is seeking to cut its spending abroad. The two countries, now at 
dangerous cross-purposes, urgently need to concert their 
remedies. Britain should take the initiative. 


| Hot money, infloze ito Britain and Germany (p. 1053). 


Nerves in the Stock Market (p. tost). 


Jobless Youth 


The problem of finding work for the “ bulge ” 
will reach its critical stage in the next three years 
—and should be—done (p. 1000). 


of school leavers 
What has been 


Restrictive Practices 


@ In the Press: the charge that newspapers are killed bv the 
unions’ restrictive practices is far from all the story (p. 1006). 


@ In the Ports : the tally-clerks’ strike was condemned by a com- 
mittee of inquiry. The Dock Labour Board must act promptly 
(p. 1006 


INTERNATIONAL 


AFRICA: Good Neighbours? 

Central Africa: The best hope for the Federation is acceptance 
by both sides of jthe principles of bargaining established at other 
Lancaster Hodse: conferences this year (p. 999 

The mood in Rhodesia—{p. 1042). 


Congo: The best men for the administrative job are very often 
the returning Belgians ; but these have. to learn to work through 
the UN ; the UN must work better with the Congolese (p. 1002) 
Mali: The Ghanaians may find it hard to understand their new 
French-speaking fellow-countrymen (p. 1039). 

i 
EUROPE: Good Neighbours 


Italy: The visits to Rome of the British and -French Prime 
Ministers may have encouraged Signor Fanfani's hope to reconcile 
the Six and the Seven (p. 1005). 


Mr Khrushchev docs not object to Finland's association with the 
Seven, on conditions (p. 1040). 


Nor is he allowing\the ideological battle at the Communist Summit 
to turn him from his plans for renewing friendly relations with 
America through the other Mr K. (p. 1004). 


Germany : Washington and Bonn disagree over the cost of keep- 
ing troops in the Federal Republic (p. 1003). 
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Hire Purchase 
Snooping? What is really involved in the new “credit rating” 
proposal ? (p. 1052 

Bitter Pil's 

Various agencies in America are examining charges against the 
pharmaceutical industry of profiteering and improper sales promo- 
tion (p. 1031). 


The British committee of public accounts is also unhappy about 
drug prices, and American-owned firms are criticised (p. 1058). 
Tory backbenchers continue to demand that private patients get 
their drugs free (p. 1006). 

Too Few Hotels 

Making good the shortage of hotels in London caused by war 
losses and increased travelling has begun burt will take time 
(p. 1047). 

Bids & Mergers 

Handley fage—American tie-up denied (p. 1057) 

English Electric and General Electric—merger off (p. 1054). 

BSA and Churchills—an expensive bid (p. 1057). 

Boom in Knitwear 

Higher living ‘standards and the desire of the teenager to “ look 
sharp” helps knitwear firms (p 1049) 

IN THE PROVINCES 

Bedford is worried by an influx of foreigners, Sheffield plans to 
invade the surrounding countryside (p. 1010). 

Welsh Sunday drinking was argued with sad lack of realism in 
Parliament (p. 1005). 

How the clectors of Blyth swung to Mr Pym (p. 1009). 
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® The freedom of east German correspondents to work in 
Britain is being curtailed (p. 1004). 
®@ In west Germany the Social Democrats’ foreign and domestic 
policies are becoming hard to distinguish from those ‘of the 
Christian Democrats (p. 1004) 

Spain: Recent events demonstrate the continuing uneasiness 
of the Franco regime (p. 1013). 


AMERICA: The Fight Ahead 
In Washington : 
As Republican hopes of upsetting the election die, conservatives 
are concentrating on means of thwarting liberal Kennedy legisla- 
tion—particularly through changes in the rules procedure of both 
houses (p. 1028). 
@ President Eisenhower's commission on objectives of future 
American policy may be of use to his successor (p. 1031). 
In Louisiana, federal judges have ruled that the state’s efforts 


to circumvent the Supreme Court ruling on desegregation are 
unconstitutional (p. 1028). 


In Tennessee, a Supreme Court ruling may challenge the whole 
power of the South to negate the Negro vote by gerrymandering 
voting districts (p. 1032). 


The Price of Leadership : The first of two articles on the incidence 
of American personal taxation (p. 1034). 


Detailed Contents Page 997 
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THEY CHOSE {i 


SERVICES 


VITAL MINUTES. TR Internal Telephones are saving time in the new WIPAC factory in Buckingham. 
This up-to-date factory - twelve production units centred round a central lawn with a separate administra- 
tive block - has created its own special communication problems. A TR 100-line private automatic exchange 
provides the vital, time saving link between personne! and departments. 


VITAL MINUTES. TR Time Control Service is saving time by recording it exactly. Twelve time 
recorders situated departmentally provide an exact and indisputable record of attendance. A chronogram 
provides audible signals for starting and stopping times and for tea and lunch breaks, and a system of 
synchronized clocks to give the consistently accurate time, so important to good time discipline. 


VITAL MINUTES. TR Internal Broadcasting saves {he time wasted searching for personnel, and 
brings them to the telephone when required. It can also be used for staff announcements and music while 
you work. 


VITAL MINUTES. TR Fire Reporting System saves precious minutes in the event of fire breaking 
out. The exact location of the fire is reported to a central station and the alarm is sounded where required. 


[peel ave TR Serviced? 


A complete service in business and industrial communications offered on a rental 

basis. These services, which are used by over 30,000 a in industry and 

commerce, include Internal Telephones, Internal Broadcasting and Staff Location, 

Time Control, Production Control and TR Security (watchman protection, fire 

detection and alarms). Full details of how - Services can help you will be sent 
on request. 


OPERATING JR 


TELEPHONE RENTALS LIMITED, (Dept. 26) 1897 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, London, 8.W.7. Telephone: KENsington 1471 
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Bisquit Napoléon and V.S.O.P. are the imperial cognacs which outrank all others. Give either of them to a man who has 
an awareness of your own good taste. Fine Champagne Napoléon 


everything, and you will be giving him something further ... 
Cognac 70/- per bottle, V.S.O.P. Cognac 57/6 per bottle, both from the illustrious house of Bisquit Dubouché & Co., Jarnac, Cognac. 





Signed and sold —by Sanderson 
For promoting your name and your product, there's nothing 
_ a8 good as a lively, well-produced signature paper. With a 
paper by Sanderson, your name or trade-mark is skilfully 
emphasized in a colourful pattern that catches every passing 
eye—and slips into every memory the moment it’s'seen. 


The cost? Apart from an initial charge for rollers, you pay 
“no more than for standard display or packaging papers. 


SANDERSON 


SIGNATURE PAPERS 


fl 
courtesy 
mera ey ed 


SANDERSON 
PACKAGING & DISPLAY PAPERS 
BSERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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ANGLES 


CHANNELS 


Tufnol—the tough, versatile material of today— 
is made in sheets, tubes and rods that can be 
machined easily and accurately with ordinary 
engineering tools. Itis available in several brands 
to suit particular requirements, and has thou- 
sands of different uses ranging from ships’ 
bearings to moulded railtrack insulators. Sup- 
plied to meet appropriate British Standards and 
Government Specifications. Ask one of our 
Engineers to come and talk Tufnol with you. 
Available in sheets, tubes, rods, angles and 
channels and in numerous brands. 


STRONG BUT LIGHT 
T RESISTS CORROSION 
U F ey oO i ELECTRICAL INSULATOR 
MACHINES EASILY : 
(REGD. TRADE-MARK) STORES INDEFINITELY 


TUFNOL LTO PERRY BARR 
4 
BIRMINGHAM™M 228 
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RHINELAND REFINERY at 
DINSLAKEN 
GERMANY 


A major contribution to West Germany's dynamic in- 
dustrial growth is the giant new grass roots refinery of 
BP BENZIN UND PETROLEUM A. G. at Dinslaken. 
When fully completed in 1961, it will increase the Republic's 
domestic source of gasoline, oil, and other petroleum 
products, by 100,000 BPSD. 

A huge and complex undertaking, this refinery is the 
result of close co-ordination of effort between British and 
German engineers. Advisory and consuitant services are 
being rendered BP in Germany on many phases of the 
undertaking by Kellogg Refinery Consultants, Lid., 
Dusseldorf. These include procurement of materials and 
equipment, construction, operator training — as well as 
advice to BP BENZIN UND PETROLEUM A.G. on the 
testing and start up of its refinery. Most of the materials 
and equipment have been supplied by German industry 
If you are planning to build new processing facilities at 
home or abroad, Kellogg International Corporation would 
be glad to show you how its co-ordinated enginecring- 
procurement-construction services could work to your 
company's economic advantage. 


view within a Process Ualt 


Kellogg International Corporation 


Kellogg House - 7-10 Chandos Street - Cavendish Square - London W.1 
SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS - THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD - TORONTO 


KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION BUENOS AIRES COMPANHIA KELLOGG 
BRASILEIRA - RIO DE JANEIRO - COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUSBLA - CARACAS 


Subsidiaries and affliated offices of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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Defence Bonds 

Earn 5°, interest per annum 

Are repayable after only 7 years. a 
rate of £103 for every £100 invested 
Earn this 3°, bonus U.K. income tax free. 
Do not have income tax on interest 
earned deducted at source 

.May be cashed before maturity. 


IN SEVEN YEARS 


5", Defence Bonds 
yield the equivalent of 


t the 





per|cent (gross) per annum if 
ydu pay tax at the 1 
standard rate of 79 


NEW 58°. 
£5 units and you can now hold £5000 worth 


(exclusive of holdings of earlier issues) 


DEFENCE BONDS are on sale in 


Ful) details can be had from your bank manager. stockbroker, of fro 
your local Savings Committee, Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank 
ued by The Ne ’ aving ee, Londor “4 
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ANDRE FRERES 
CHAMPAGNE . 


Extra Dry Cuvée Réserve 
The perfect for all celebrations. 
An excellent dry champagne ava:lable 


onl) Jjrom J. & Co. lid. 


21/- vottle 11/- 


wine 
Lyons 


} bottle 





Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered cars 
add 


ace paid 
a¢ f 
For 1 or 2 bottles 


DIRECT @ FROM THE 


2/o for packing and ck livery 
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LYONS 
CELLARS 


(J. Tyons & Company Ltd) 
SOUTHWARK STREET LONDON SEI 
HOP 0425 


Value an quality and price through large and 


wise buving and dealing d o's. 
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Models TRA ‘end! ‘8 Goo “Engine Oriven Compressors~—2 Type HS Horizontally Split Centrifugal Compressors are 
cycle, turbocharged. ideal where large biocks of horsepower highly de able multi-stage units used extensively in 
are required. They offer maximum power per unit of floor petroleum processing. Sever case sizes are availabie in 
space, as well as excellent fuel economy. Mode! TRA is avai! capacities ranging to over 150,000 cfm. Up to ten stages of 
abie with 6. 8, and 10 cylinders, 1100 to 1800 bhp. Model TLA compression in a single case. Cooled or uncooled types 
1s available with 5, 6, 8. and 10 cylinders, 1700 to 3400 bhp available to meet process requirements. 


RECIPROCATING CENTRIFUGAL 


ee 


Models CLBA, CLRA, CJA, CMB, CMA and CFA Motor-Driven Type VS yon s t Centrifuge! Compressors are muilti- 
Compressors for ro * duty process applications. These Hy units des for extremely ‘essures—to over 
balanced /opposed essors = built in seven stroke ig. Four case sizes have a capacity range from 200 
sizes—6", 8", Be", i ote 17” and 19°. Available with 2 to Gechucee ‘cim to 20.000 suction cfm. Barrel-like outer case 
10 compressor cylinders depending on model chosen. Pres poses maximum strength. inner case is horizontally split 
sures from vacuum to over 36,000 psi. or easy accessibility. 


| COMPRESSORS 
international as the world-wide petroleum processing industry 


Wherever petroleum is processed, you will find Clark com- 
pressors on the job or readily available. The complete line of 
Clark centrifugal and reciprocating compressors, with motor 
and gas engine drives, are manufactured in the U.S.A. and 


(U.S.A. ), Weir-Clark (Great Britain) , Dujardin-Clark 
(France), CDT-Clark or CNR-Clark (Italy), they are the 
same efficient Clark compressors, designed and built to pro- 
vide a lifetime of dependable service with minimum main- 
tenance. All are guaranteed by Clark. For complete perform- 
ance and application data, write to the offices listed below: 


CLARK BASS. CO. BIVISION, Bresser (Gree! Britaie) Lis. 
197 Knightsbridge, London S.W.7, England 
CLAS BROT CO. BIVISION, Bresser Yrmece 3c 
37, Ave. D'lena, Paris 16, France 

CLM BRST. CO FIVIRIOM, Presser fimty 1 1 
Piazza Cavow, 3, Milan, ltaly 

CLAM BROS. CO. OVERSEAS GPERATIONS Bry 

122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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to make it easier 1) 

the requires nts | 
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fied as suitable 0 
Leaflet No. 1019. 
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The provisions of this Act, effective from Ist December, 

1960, require that “in every factory there shall be 

provided and maintained appropriate means for fighting 

260M bdbon Ay e fire’. Be sure that you obtain’ a copy of this folder 

nee kU6, N-Yé before you take action to fulfil the new. requirements 

USB TE) relating to fire safety. Available on request without 
obligation on your part. Write to Dept. TE.12 


THE PYRENE COMPANY LTD 


9 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. (Telephone. ViCtoria 8474) 
Head Office and Works: BRENTFORD, MIDDX. 


Canadian Plant: torON1O Australian Plant: wt LBOURNE 
i 
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BERKELEY 
BRADWELL 
LATINA (Italy) 
DUNGENESS 


. » « have the ( nuclear ‘know-how’ 


The In 1961, the No. | reactors at Bradwell and Berkeley — Britain’s first two nuclear power 
stations — will be on power. In 1962, Italy's first nuclear power station at Latina 

Nuclear will go critical. — are stations designed and now being built by The Nuclear Power 
Group. The cumulative experience from such projects — coupled with the extensive research, 
development, production and construction resources of ten major industrial concerns — has 
gained for T.N.P.G. the award of Dungeness, the largest and most efficient nuclear power 
station yet designed. With current orders for 1325 MW of nuclear power, T.N.P.G. 
GrOuUD are, indced, leaders in nuclear power. 


| RABBSBSROKRB MALL’ KHMUTSFORDOs CHESHIRE 


ASSOCIATED ELSCTRICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED CLARKE, CHAPMAN AND COMPANY LTD ALSE FINDLAY AND COMPANY LIMITED 
BEAD, WRIGHTSOK AND COMPANY LIMITED - GIR ROBERT MCALPINE AND GONS LTD C. A. PARSONS AND COMPANY LIMITED 
A. BEYROLLE AND COMPANY LIMITED STRACHAN AND KEWSHAW LIMITED ' JONM THOMPSON LIMITED . WHESSOR LUSITED 


Power 





SPRINGBOK 
JET 


NEW SPEED AND COMFORT SERVICE TO sl 


SOUTH AFRICA 
-—J07— 


Four departures every week from London to Johannesburg. 


JOHANNESBURG — AUSTRALIA 
Passengers may continue their journey 
to Australia via Mauritius and 

the Cocos Islands by 8.A.A.’s DC7B 
aircraft for little more than the 

direct London-Australia fare. 


co SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


(In association with B.O.A.C.,C.A.A. and Qantas) 
FOR RESERVATIONS RING VICTORIA 2323 


\| 
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KENYA 


THE GOVERNMENT WELCOMES THE DIRECT INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL 
The Colon and Protectorate of Kenya 
offers exceptional scope for the development 
of commercial, indutrial and mining 
CNL VPr ise’. 

For further information and cop es of ‘Commerce and 
industry in Kenya"’ apply to: 
Nit Seg Steines sue saree 
London, W.C.2. 

or 


East African Office, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2. 


i or direct to 


Minister for Commerce and industry, P.O. Box 30050, 
Nairobi, Kenya. 


South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, WC2. Tel. WHitehall 4488 


ge } ot 
MODERN. CONCRETE-FRAMED 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


—architect-designed to suit your particular needs 
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—speedily built at remarkably low cost 


ee ATCOST provideacomplete eDesigns are prepared by @ Advanced construction tech- 
packaged~deal service in qualified staff architects who hiques effect considerable 
planning and building your undertake ail formalities on Savings in cost and erectiod 

new manery, workshop, office your behalf and supervise the ume 
eo Sh ibea — through to — @ Leases may be arranged, if 
. preferred to owning freehold 


Mustrated brochure from: ATCOST (FACTORIES) LTD., 
YORK HOUSE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT * Tunbridge, Wells 3281(5 lines) 
85 REGENT St., LEAMINGTON SPA, WARWICKS. Leamington Spa 1087 (Slines) — 


ONE OF THE ATCOST 
GROUP OF COMPANIES 
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oP aahvheMehehaMeMaMaaMetatetaMaMatetaMaMatatatateMatatata a taMaMataMaaatstaMetatata a ae™ 
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This is the 
Liebfraumilch 
your guests 
will really 
enjoy 


there \ 
between 
meals 
BREAKFAST HERE > DINNER THERE 


These epics in stone, svm bolic of The thy jets fly wou there im 
man’s driving quest for spiritual juat 42 a. A streamlined 

. netfee > oud, vad an 
bie Sewease? truths, are living monuments to a 7 , . eee 
'EarRauM! deeply ofl active way £ fe. ereatina communications, and laxurt- 
Cunstor eeply reflective way of life, creating custenipidlttneietaninaaas 
RO an image profound and permanent of percensl enatinn, Wing 
tN a . . « This is India—Ten Thousand 
: Images. 


Ce 
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a 
Sand 
& 
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i 


India’s ten thoneand tnages 


within easy reach. 


ten thousand images 


Famous since 1794 


. ° Details from ali TOP Travel Agents or— 
\! for the finest Rhine & Moselle Wines GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST OFFICE: 28, Cockspur St., Londen, S.W.! 
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S arcoreare, Jonson, Congreve, Shaw .'.. 
how sonorous they, sound together 
How comparatively little they have in common! 
It is one of the glories of English drama 
that it has never quite decided exactly where it’s going. 


Even within the compass of a single play moods can switch dramatically. 


Hamlet, headed for tragedy, 
discovers a jester amongst the skulls. 
_ Mercutio, mortally wounded, essays a wisecrack, 


“Ask for me tomorrow and you shall find me a gravé man”. 


{ 


Perhaps the critic who mistook ‘‘Arms and the Man’’ 
for high melodrama, and sternly tried to silence 
the laughter, deserves a little sympathy. 
What was he to make of a Theatre 
that offered ‘‘The Red Barn” one night and 
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“Lady Windermere’s Fan” the next? 
What are we to make of a West End that looks back in anger and discovers ‘Salad Days’? 
Associated-Rediffusion’s answer is to make tile very most of it! 
As one of the major‘contributors to all Independent Television drama 
Associated-Rediffusion aims to reflect, 
our English theatre’s infinite variety: 
and to give its audience of over 8 million 


the first nighter’s privilege of judging for himself. 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


TO 


London’s Television, Monday to Friday 


Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel: HOLborn 7888 
also Norfoik House. Smalibrook, Ringway, Birmingham 5. Tel: Midland 9151/2 
and Peter House, Orford Street, Manchester 1. Tel: Centra! 9067/8 
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How to live 
dangerously 
without 


| taking risks 





If you live in an inflammable house and have breakable limbs and own 
the good things in life that burglars appreciate, you’re living dangerously. 
Especially if you have a wife and family to support and you're mortal. But 
that’s no reason why you should lie awake at night worrying. There’s a 
group of friendly, helpful people called The Northern'who specialise in 
taking risks - other, people’s risks. You can get them to take yours. 


> 
YOU'LL BE ON GOOD TERMS WITH THE 


~ Northern 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON : ABERDEEN : 
1 Moorgate | t Union Terrace 


Established 1836 Group Assets exceed [104,000,000 


FIRE,> LIFE + MARINE + ACCIDENT + MOTOR + HOUSEHOLD «+ PENSIONS + ENGINEERING * TRADE RISKS 
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Economic Tightrope 


"Tot City of London and the politicians have been right to, show a sense 
[er nervousness in the past ten days about the state of the world economy. 

Bi is important to define very carefully what one should be nervous 

about. r Selwyn Lloyd proclaimed to a Liverpool audience last weekend that 

“at honpe there is still too much pressure of demand upon available resources.” 
Ata in when Britain's output of cars is only about half what it was six months 
ago, and when short-time working is spreading, this emphasis on over-demand 
will sound somewhat odd to most economists and positively masochistic to all 
politicians. Mr Gaitskell and Mr Wilson are nervous for precisely the opposite 
reason ; they see Britain spiralling into recession, and are afraid that America 
might lead the free world into slump. This is a danger that it is conventional 
for an Opposition to give warnings about, because it is so easy to propose popular 
prophylactics against it. But it is not the real problem at the moment—although 
it could become the most serious contingent danger if two other primary 
problems are badly handled. 

At home, the primary problem is to prevent any steps that are taken now 
from imposing a permanent new strain on Britain's already very vulnerable 
balance of overseas trade. The emphasis here should be on “ permanent.” If 
it were possible to restimulate demand in Britain without raising export costs, 
Mr Lloyd would now probably—on balance—be right to start restimulating. 
It is not really likely now that a relaxation of the hire purchase restrictions would 
divert many British motor cars from export markets to home consumption ; its 
larger effect would be to divert some motor car workers from sitting at home 
on Fridays and Mondays to doing productive work in the factories. But the 
constant proviso is that the measures which restored the factories to fuller-time 
wotking must not at the same time impose a lasting strain on Britain’s export 
prospects by causing an irrevocable. rise in costs per unit of output. 

The real reason why Mr Lloyd is being held back from stimulation of demand 
now is that he fears that it would cause just such a permanent rise in costs, 
by encouraging a settlement of the engineering unions’ current massive wage 
demand. Mr Lloyd has recently been saying that big wage demands by the 
unions threaten an inflationary rise in costs ; what he should be saying is that 
these union demands, merely by being tabled, are already causing a rise in 
short-time working and unemployment. Unfortunately, it is regarded as very 
reactionary and anti-trade-union to point this fact out: so the enforced policy 
of successive British governments has been to act upon it, while diplomatically 
not asserting it. The main problem before Britain’s domestic economy now 
arises from the most familiar error of British economic policy since the war: 
the error of using the mechanism of the Ministry of Labour to avert strikes 
at the expense of tolerating an inflation in costs which makes it necessary for 
production and real earnings to be restricted. 

By contrast, the main economic problem abroad is a singularly unfamiliar one. 
‘A new American Administration is assuming power at a time when the term 
“ dollar crisis” has comg to mean that America is asking its allies for money, 
instead of the other way round ; this is causing a feeling of absurdity in Europe, 
and a string of neuroses in some quarters in the United States. In a sense, 
the feeling of absurdity is justified, and certainly the neuroses are not. Of 
course, the richest country in the world is well able to earn its own living abroad. 
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_ What the current “ dollar crisis’ means is that America’s 
present level of exports is insufficient to cover its imports, 
its military expenditure abroad, plus its generous pro- 
gramme of overseas aid, plus the long-term foreign invest- 
ment and short-term capital ‘outflow that it has recently been 
sending out. 


on are many ways in which America could rectify this 
situation. The point that must cause concern to Europe 
is that four of these possible ways could be calamitous to the 
rest of: us. Nobody here should want America to correct 
its overseas payments by measures of domestic deflation ; 
with American unemployment already standing at 6} per cent 
any further deflation there could precipitate an American 
slump—which would be the worst possible political and 
economic disaster for the free world. No European in his 
senses should want to see American troops gradually with- 
drawn from this continent, or American aid to underdeveloped 
countries cut to ribbons. Far better, if need be, that European 
countries should pay a larger contribution to keep the troops 
hete and to keep the aid programmes to Africa and Asia in 
being. Nobody should encourage the Americans, through our 
default, to assume that the natural way to protect their over- 
seas payments is to increase their tariffs. This . lead, 
in the short term, to a slowing down of world trade,’ which 
could have desperate consequences ; it would impose, for the 
long term, a permanent barrier in the way of advance towards 
that liberal economic alliance of low tariff countries on which 
the prospects of growth of all western economies may one 
day quite largely depend. If necessary, in order to persuade 
America not to put its tariffs up, it would be more than 
worthwhile for Britain and Europe to offer unilaterally to 
put their tariffs against American goods down. There is 
plenty of scope for this: Britain’s tariffs against many indus- 
trial goods are now two or three times as high as America’s 
are. All in all, if we do not want the Americans, disasirously, 
to revert to isolationism, we must prove to the hilt that we 
are not ourselves the new isolationists. 

To say this will be unpopular. The more usual retort from 
Europe is that America is, after all, still earning a surplus on 
its merchandise exports over its merchandise imports, and 
that the drain on its gold stock arises wholly from capital 
movements. The conventional attitude for a country that 
is suffering from a capital drain is either to treat that drain 
as purely temporary and take the strain on its reserves 
(America’s reserves are still the largest in the world), or else 
to counter it by putting up interest rates. The Americans’ 


answer to the first argument is that they are suffering their pre-' 


sent drain at a time when their economy is relatively depressed 
and Europe's is (as they believe) relatively booming ; there is 
therefore prima facie reason to believe that at any different 
stage of the world trade cycle their balance on merchandise 
account would go gradually worse. This is not necessarily 
true of their balance on short-term capital account (which 
is the trouble at the moment) ; but to the argument that the 
present capital drain could be checked by higher American 
interest rates, Washington replies that such rates might 
precipitate America into recession. 

European countries may think that the right riposte to this 
—and the right course for an economy in America’s present 
mild plight—seems obvious: America should put up its 
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interest rates, and counter any undesirable deflationary effect 
from them by making a more than compensatory cut in its 
tax rates or an increase én its government expenditure—that 
is to say, by resort to deficit finance in its budget. Unfortu- 
nately, it had better be recognised that, in America at present, 
reflation through the orthodox Keynesian device of large 
budget deficits runs into all sorts of difficulties—partly 
emotional, partly traditional, partly political, partly admini- 
strative (arising from the extraordinary! way in which the 
American budget is enacted), partly accounting (America still 


' makes no distinction between above-line and below-line 


budget expenditures). 
_ One cannot tell how the change in the American Adminis- 
tration will affect this mélange of pressures. The Republicans 
have had no natural aversion from high interest rates, but 
their insistence on trying to balance budgets even at inappro- 
priate moments has obliged them to put up with low interest 
rates (and thus with a capital outflow) unless they were ready 
to tolerate deflation too. The Democrats have not the same 
emotional attachment to balanced budgets, but unfortunately 
some of them seem to have an emotional attachment to low 
interest rates ; if they are to reflate by raising government 
expenditure, however, they will probably find themselves 
having to: put up with higher interest rates (unless they are 
to suffer a capital outflow, and an inflation to boot). 
Meanwhile, the course of wisdom for Europe is to under- 
stand that these obstacles in the way of raising interest rates 
do exist in America. The obvious alternative is to reduce 
the interest rate differentials between Europe and New York 
by putting European rates down. On strictly domestic 
grounds, it might be better for Britain to start restimulating 
demand by relaxing the hire purchase restrictions rather than 
by reducing Bank rate ; on grounds of co-operation with the 
United States, there is a strong case for reducing Bank rate 
first. It is a pity that this was not done on Thursday. 


i is going to be fatally easy for this country to feel that 

it need not take any initiative about all this, but that it 
can sit back and castigate the Germans for not helping 
America in a way that they could easily afford. But if there 

\ . . . . 

were & collapse in international trade it would be no great 
satisfaction to be able to argue cogently that it was mostly 
Dr Adenauer’s fault. Britain and America may now be getting 


into dangerous cross purposes in economic affairs. Britain 
faces a balance of payments problem which is almost the 
exact converse of America’s. Here we have run into a 
fairly small current deficit, which we regard with great 
seriousness although it is more than covered by a large capital 
inflow ; there they have a largish current surplus, which they 
regard as quite meaningless because it is more’ than countered 
by a large scale capital outflow. The temptation for Britain 
in these circumstances, especially if it fails to control labour 
costs, is to say that it cannot afford to take internal measures 
to revive demand, but Ynust wait until American and other 
demand for British exports increases. The temptation for 
America is to say that, while it wishes to restimulate its internal 
economy, it cannot do so in a way that would put its imports 
from Britain and other countries sharply up. 

It should be blazingly obvious that Britain and America, 
as guardians of the world’s two biggest currencies, need to 
run this next lap in economic affairs together. An approach 


I 
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to the new American Administration with an offer of such co- 
operation—on burden-sharing in defence; tariff problems, gold 
market strains, world liquidity problems and some co-ordina- 
tion of interest rates—should be a top item in the British 
Government's ‘agenda. It would be sound economics for 


‘ 
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Britain to enter these negotiations, unlike Dr Banda, in a 
spirit of “ give, give, give.” To remain in inactivity or 


relapse into a spirit of “ take, take, take” is one thing that 
could conceivably—just conceivably—lead us to bidding each 
other into the supreme folly of a world slump. 


es Lancaster House Juju 


The conference on Rhodesia and Nyasaland is in danger 


before it starts from the intransigence of the African 
parties and the slowness of white Rhodesians to realise 
what they are up against 


WICE before, this year, Lancaster House conferences 
| seemed foredoomed to failure ; each time the prediction 
proved wrong. In February, the apparently irrecon- 
cilable African nationalists, Asians, Arabs, and Blundell whites 
of Kenya agreed on a constitution which satisfied none of 
them but which, against the expostulations of the United 
Party bwanas, puts a majority of black faces into the legisla- 
ture. In July Dr Banda came to take “ self-government now,” 
to take Nyasaland from Rhodesia, and to give nothing more 
than a kind word for the Colonial Secretary. He emerged 
from Lancaster House z fortnight later, still in the federation, 
but guaranteed almost immediate control of the Nyasaland 
legislature. It was much less than he asked for, but sub- 
stantially, more than the! white-run United Federal Party was 
happy to see him get. 


R MACLEOD’s juju, or magic, was the same on both 

occasions. Mr Macleod started off by acknowledging 
the African claim to rule. This act of acceptance performed, it 
was possible to sit down to hard bargaining. At Lancaster 
House on Monday, it will be Mr Macmillan’s turn to throw 
the bones. To work on the Rhodesian settlers the magic will 
have to be very strong indeed. Some idea of its possible 
strength—and. weaknesses—can be gauged from the events 
of the past week. After four days of talks with Mr Sandys, 
Sir Edgar Whitehead gave in on Tuesday. Reversing his 
previous decision, he invited Mr Joshua Nkomo, leader of 
the National Democratic Party, to both the federal review 
conference and the concurrent conference which, Sir Edgar 
agreed at the last minute, will be held to review the constitu- 
tion of Southern Rhodesia. 

By itself, this may not be enough to get the Africans to 
Lancaster House on Monday morning. They insist that 
Northern Rhodesia’s constitution also must be reviewed at the 
same time. On Thursday it seemed likely that Mr Macleod 
would meet this demand. The extent to which the Africans 
have been mollified will be seen from the results of the talks 
Dr Banda and Mr Nkomo are holding with Mr Kenneth 
Kaunda, who arrives from Northefn Rhodesia this week-end. 

All this compulsion to hold the territorial conferences now 
raises| the question whether this is the best time for the 
federal constitutional review. It is not. The Rhodesian 


| 


constitutions should have been settled first. If this could 
not be done until now—because it is only now that the white 
rulers have to face the realities of 1960 and the examples of 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Nyasaland—then the federal review 
ought to have been postponed. This is not the right moment 
for another reason: all three territories are likely to have 
general e‘ections early next year, and all the delegates may 
hesitate to compromisé for fear of retribution at the polls. 
The federal constitution says that the review conference may 
be held between October 23, 1960, and October 22, 1962. 
As it is, the main talks may lag behind while territorial matters 
are settled ; it is not impossible that everyone will have to go 
home and come back later for another try. 

The conference will not be a success unless its central 
problem is solved. Either white rule in Southern Rhodesia 
(and, by extension, over the whole federation) must be seen 
to be withering away, or the territories will part—no matter 
what the semantic or legalistic argument may be about 
whether or not secession is on the agenda. Nothing less will 
work than the by now well-established Lancaster House juju : 
the white spokesmen will have to realise that, if the federation 
is to go on, the most they will get is, simply, the least the 
African nationalists will take. 

This understood, the best working paper for the conference 
remains the Monckton Report, whose contents were sum- 
marised in The Economist on October 15th. Its central 
purpose was not to recommend re-partition, but to state the 
only terms, on which federation could, in fact, go on. The 
right aim, the report said, is not secession, but to save the 
federation. But the terms were straightly put. To judge from 
their public statements, few central African politicians— 
either black or white—seem to have read more than selected 
bits of the report. Its essence is worth repeating now. On 
its most favourable reading to the African nationalists, the 
report would give Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia black 
self-government as near to “now” as makes no difference. 
The federal power would be shared equally with white men, 
and would in any event embrace only economic affairs, 
defence, and external relations. Councils of state would 
guard against race discrimination. Southern Rhodesia’s near- 
apartheid would be quickly ended. There would be a chance 
to secede if need be in five years’ time. What the report did 
not do was properly to grasp the Southern Rhodesian nettle. 





Because it does not hold out much hope of any early black 
government in Southern Rhodesia, the report does not 
meet African fears of domination from Salisbury. To do that, 
the formula may have to be, not Monckton, but Monckton 
plus. The support of Dr Banda, Mr Kaunda and Mr Nkomo 
is not likely to be won without the prospect that the attenuated 
federal power can pass into black hands. A substantial 
broadening of the Southern Rhodesian franchise, with the 
possibility there, too, of African control of the territorial 
assembly in the not-too-far-distant future, would have to be 
included in the package. These are probably the least the 
African nationalists could take back to their followers without 
losing their political lives. 

The price, to the Africans, would be continued association 
with a federation from which they have vowed to secede and, 
more important, an acknowledgment that Southern Rhodesia 
cannot be put into African hands here and now. Their present 
tactic is to work for territorial independence, in the hope that, 
as independent states, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
would best be able to aid their compatriots to the south. 
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They may see a chance, in an association based on “ Monckton 
plus,” of working within the federal structure and, therefore, 
of attaining their aims sooner. The only way Africans could 
get @ prompt majority in Southern Rhodesia’s parliament is 
probably Mr Nkomo’s radical way—a suspension, by, West- 
minster, of the present constitytion and the imposition of a 
new “democratic” one. No one, not even Mr Nkomo, 
seriously expects the British Government to do this and face 
the likelihood of civil war in Rhodesia: ? 

Sir Roy’s and Sir Edgar’s reply to these suggestions will 
be that the mass of the Africans are not fit to govern the 
modern industrial state that the white man has carved out 
of the central African wilderness. The short answer to them 
is that, if the settlers cannot govern by consent, the settlers 
will not be able to go on governing. Fitness or unfitness to 
govern is ceasing to be relevamt. Either the Africans are 
going to be set now on the road to power, or they are going to 
reach for power themselves. The\white man has no real choice 
but to accept this and, having done so, to bargain for the best 
deal he can get. What other juju will work? 


Jobs for the Boys 


The problem of the “bulge” generation of school 
leavers needs to be tackled before they reach 
the labour market 
IFTEEN years have passed since the soldiers came home 
from the war. The famous postwar “bulge” in the 


birthrate has hitherto been the headache of the schools, 


but, over the next three years, the great majority of these 
young people will be looking for jobs. In 1959 there were 
$70,000 school leavers looking for work. In 1961 there will 
be 660,000 ; and 720,000 will be reaching the crucial age, 
and not going on to further education, in 1962. At the same 
time, the end of national service will put almost a quarter of 
a million young men between the ages of 18 and 20 directly 
on the labour market. The problem is not simply to find 
jobs for them, but to give as many as possible the chance of 
learning a trade: this is not only socially desirable, but also 
sheer economic necessity. Firms are already competing 
fiercely to attract skilled men, and the country’s increasingly 
specialised industry will certainly need a higher and higher 
proportion of skilled workers. 

In the years since the war, there has been a persistent 
labour shortage, as much for juveniles as for adults. The 
danger has, indeéd, been that many of the brighter young 
people were prevented from learning a trade by the te A 


ployment. But the approaching abnormal increase in the 
number of young people looking for jobs cannot be satisfac- 
absorbed 


apprenticeships or other such vacancies- 
with-a-future. ee ee 
the Industrial Training Council on Tuesday that although 
more boys entered skilled occupations in 1959 than in 1958, 


they formed a smaller —- of the total who started 
work. 


This need to offer more openings for potentially talented 
trainees has not had the attention it merited in the last few 
years. The Carr report, produced by a sub-committee of the 
Minister of Labour’s national joint advisory council in 1958, 
was a worthy enough document, but too full of conditions 
and qualifications to startle anyone into action. The main 
body to which one might look with hope in this field, the 
Industrial Training Council, is also composed of representa- 
tives of the employers and of the unions (who are, after all, 
the people who should be most conscious of the urgency of 
the problem) ; but neither side can apparently agree internally 
on what should be done. 

Rather more confidence can be placed in the Ministry 
of Labour’s Youth Employment Service, which prepares , 
admirable booklets and leaflets for distribution to young 
people in schools and when they come looking for their first 
job: but the service has great difficulty in getting the right 
kind of person for its staff, and, although it can help young 
people to find a job to suit them, it can, of course, do nothing 
to increase the supply of jobs. 

The jobs can be offered only by the employers (and pro- 
vided that the trade unions do not put too many restrictions 
on the recruitment of apprentices or trainees).\ Many firms 
do play their part honourably. But it is an expensive matter 
for a small factory to take apprentices, for, although they may 
make themselves useful in many ways, they obviously take 
up a good deal of the time of the skilled operatives who are 
already scarce. The habit among a few firms of “ poaching ” 
apprentices once they have finished their articled time has) 
deterred some others from making this valuable investment. 
Far too few employers have taken steps similar to those initi- 
ated by a group of engineering firms in London, who have set 
up a scheme for collective recruitment and supervision \of 
apprentices taken on by member companies. 
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In order to stimulate firms to take on more trainees, there 
seems to be! a good case for making this financially attractive 


young people at present benefit from day-release courses— 
but that. almost all of them are boy apprentices who are 


Even so, all the good advice in the world 
boys to get a sound training in i i 
enough jobs open for them. Ultimately 
youths in the “ bulge” will be settled more 


economy. 
make use of the potential of the new 
industrial training, the economy itself will be the loser. 


Scottish Breathing-Space 


A correspondent in Glasgow reports: 
COTLAND, particularly in the central 
a belt, has been one of the bad 

spots for youth employment opportunities. 

But the sleessien has largely righted itself 


since last November ; most concern now — 


centres on 1962 when the bulge of 
school leavers may cause serious difficulties 


Clackmannanshire. 

year, there 5,821 = out 
of work in Scotland 3,362 unfilled 
vacancies ; today BP ay yw is almost 
exactly reversed, with 6,340 unfilled 
vacancies listed by the Ministry of Labour 
and only 3,824 youngsters seeking work. 

This resurgence springs from two factors. 
First, there has been a substantial drop 
(4,300 compared with the 1959 figure) in 
the number of school leavers. Secondly, the 


only 983 are still unplaced of the 56,595 
who have left school since last Christmas. 

Only six months or so ago, however, mat- 
ters were much worse. Three Scots boys 
were then competing for every one vacancy 
(while the London school-leaver had eight 


‘Worried Merseyside 


visit to 
Merseyside area is among the worst 
in England for unemployment gener- 
ally : 3.6 per cent of the working population 
are out of a job, compared with a national 
t level of 1.5 per cent. In 
Liverpool itself, 4.2 per cent of adult males 
out of work ; but only ‘1.2 per cent of 
under 18 are in this position in this 
year before the school-leaving 


ves. 
ight look as though the prospects 
there are better 


there are two depr 
there is a 
the unskilled 


Our Special correspondent reports after @ 
Liverpool : 
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country except London. 
In richer cities than Liverpool the prob- 
lem of youth employment is often simply 
godin g jobs with a future. But an 


centre in Glasgow, and there is pressure on 
ie aeicios 
tesh at apprentice-journcyman ratios (not 
always casy when the traditional 
industries are tending to contract). 


a 20 per cent increase in the a 
intake. ne are eee, 
that government aid is more 
here than south of the border. 

Yet the final answer, if the young folk 
are to stay north of the border, is 
land to expand its stake further 
modern industries that have been 
northwards by the of i 
production at The Local 
ployment Act (36 of the 80 qualifying 
are in Scotland) has put 
jobs in the pipeline for i 
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Congo Outlook 


The Congo problem is above all a human problem. 
Our special correspondent returned from Leopoldville 
describes the successes and failures in tackling it 


HE ideal British Secretary of State for the Colonies will 
be the last, and his success will be measured by the 
speed with which he works himself out of a job. The 
United Nations Operations Congo (known as ONUC from 
its French initials) can be judged by a similar criterion: it 
will be successful the day it feels able to quit with an easy 
conscience. This will be the day when the Congo runs itself, 
earns its living and keeps its own house in order. It threatens 
to be a distant day; and Mr Lumumba’s escape from 
Ledpoldville to what Moscow radio has called “ friendly terri- 
tory” may have pushed it into an even remoter future. 
Leaving aside the disruptive factors from outside the 
Congo—such as the pan-African aspirations of Presidents 
Nkrumah and Sékou Touré, the competing ambitions of the 
United Arab Republic, and the cold war—the Congolese 
problem resolves itself, on the ground, into one of human 
relations and human needs. The more bitter human relations 
become, the harder it is to minister to the human needs. 
These, however, do not diminish while Congolese politicians 
quarrel, while UN forces and Congolese soldiers swap shots 
and while Belgian advisers and. ONUC administrators 
exchange acrimonious letters. Men and women have to be 
paid, or they may go hungry and perhaps strike or riot ; 
water has to be filtered, epidemics halted or prevented, 
the sick and the wounded treated, air communications kept 


71». being. In all these fields, the United Nations has been, 


and is still, doing indispensable work with devotion and 
efficiency, in the face of obstacles part natural, part deliberate. 
That there have been individual or local failures does not 
destroy this general picture. 


i ier: magnitude of the job is not generally realised. To 
tackle it, Mr Sture Linnér, the relaxed and imperturb- 
able Swede who directs civil operations for ONUC, is served 
by experts of high calibre. It may be invidious to single out 
names, but the financial problem is so fundamental to the 
stability of the Congo that it deserves a few words to itself. 
Here, the burden rests squarely on the shoulders of Mr V. 
Umbricht, formerly the permanent secretary to the Swiss 
finance department, and now chairman of the Congo’s Mone- 
tary Council and head of its central bank. Mr Umbricht’s 
worst problem is a yawning gap on current account, arising 
from the difference between a monthly bill of 850 million 
Congolese francs for government expenditure and an income 
(from customs and taxes) of only CF 120 million ; the gap 


is thus running at the rate of more than {1 million a month. | 


To fill it, Mr Umbricht brings pressure to bear on Belgian 


firms for payment of tax arrears, and resorts to all manner | 


of financial wizardry within the limits of the permissible. He 
has, so far, always managed to provide the Congolese treasury 
with sufficient money to meet its monthly obligations ; it will 
be a bad day for the Congo if he ever fails. 

Mr Umbricht’s problem concerns the Congolese adminis- 


tration and should not be confused with the better publi- 
cised financial requirements, of ONUC itself. | These 
deserve, however, to be better known. The Monetary 
Council—in principle a temporary body—has received only 
$5 million from the United Nations since it was set up. It 
needs about $75 million more before the end of the year if 
it is to meet the Congo's foreign debt and payment arrears 
as well as current budgetary expenditure. By ruthlessness 
and the deferment of all but the most immediate obligations 
it could make do with $20 million ; but that is a rock-bottom 
figure. Next year’s requirements, even allowing for a rising 
curve of income, will be of the order of $100 million. This 
is only part of the bill for saving the Congo from anarchy, 
arid it falls due at a time when the American balance of 
payments is running deeper into the red, and Russia is refus- 
ing any help at all. 

Mr Umbricht’s financial skill is being exercised—as is the 
rest of ONUC’s civil operations—in a constitutional vacuum. 
At one stage, the vacuum was administrative as well, but 


‘ Colonel Mobutu’s college of commissioners has been making 


a real effort to fill it ; it is easier to criticise the “ college ” 
than it would be to replace it. It has been clear for some 
time that behind each of the student commissioners sits a 
Belgian “ technical adviser,” and therein lies a major element 
in the Congolese drama at its present stage. The mere word 
* Belgian” has acquired an emotive ring in Africa—even 
more outside the Congo than within it. “ Belgian” stands 
for “colonialist” and “imperialist” in the minds of |Presi- 
dents Nkrumah and Sékou Touré, who seem to equate the 
return of individual Belgians with that of colonial rule itself 
It is hard, on the face of it, to follow their argument. Nigeria 
has many British advisers and Ghana still has a few, but 
neither is still a aman Even the number of the 
returning Belgians—more than a thousand officials, including 
many teachers, have gone back since the July mutiny—does 
not affect the argument: compared with Ghana, the Congo 
is pitifully short of trained indigenous administrators, and its 
need for help from those who know the job because they 
come from the former colonial power is correspondingly 
greater. { 


A LONGER look at the returning Belgians is, however, 


necessary. It is claimed in Brussels and in Leopoldville 
that the Belgians are going back at the invitation of the 
“Congolese government” (that is, of the college of com- - 
missioners) and that “ undesirables” are carefully weeded 
out before they leave Belgium. These claims may be true ; 
but there is, unhappily, strong evidence that the Belgians 
are returning with strict instructions not to co-operate with 
ONUC and, indeéd, to use the argument that their return 
makes ONUC superfluous. In some _ well-authenticated 
cases, particularly in the field of civil aviation, Belgian non- 
co-operation with ithe International Civil Aviation Organisa- 
tion (ICAO) in the Congo has amounted to obstruction of the 
organisation’s work. With every case of non-co-operation or. 
obstructiveness that comes to light, the Belgians provide 
further ammunition for pan-African arguments that they are - 
planning to colonise the Congo afresh. It would be hard 
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to think of a more short-sighted policy or one better calculated 
to undermine Belgium’s enormous economic stake in the 
Congo. Allied diplomats could find worse uses for their time 
than to persuade the Belgians, in their own interest, to work 
through ONUC, instead of against it: this is the one positive 
requirement. 

If the acrimony that exists between the Belgians and 
ONUC is one aspect of a failure in human relations, so also 
is ONUC’s failure to get on with the Congolese or even to 
try to understand them: Thete are exceptions to this rule: 
for instance, in the financial field, where Mr Umbricht’s office 
has established a close working relationship with Mr Ndélé, 
the Congolese commissioner-general for finance. But when 
every allowance has been made for thé limitations of ONUC’s 
original brief, and for the pressure of Afro-Asians on Mr 
Hammarskjéld’s representatives in Leopoldville, the lack of 
pragmatism and comprehension on ONUC’s side can only 
| be deplored. 

Mr Dayal of India, who succeeded Dr Bunche in the 
admittedly thankless task of supervising UN operations in 
the Congo, is certainly not, as some observers have suggested, 
a sinister figure plotting simply to bring Mr Lumumba back 
to power, and doing President Nkrumah’s work on orders 
from Mr Nehru. He is an able,' conscientious civil servant, 
who is doing his best to, steer a neutral course between con- 
tending political factions and to preserve legality in the quick- 
sands of an independent state that has never reached firm 
ground. (He has, incidentally, been ill served by 8 a vote 
against the seating of President Kasavubu’s delegation at the 
United Nations ; abstention would have made his task less 
difficult in a city to which Mr Kasavubu has now returned 


| 
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Next Morning 


HE sense of shock at the failure of Mr 


Anderson’s and Mr Dillon’s mission to a mistake. 


than a bargaining ploy, then plainly it was 
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in triumph.) But it seems curiously irrelevant to the Congo’s 
needs to invoke a Loi Fondamentale that has never been 
ratified, or to suppose that a form of representative govern- 
ment that works in Westminster—or, for that matter, in Delhi 
—can be made to work in Leopoldville. If the Congolese 
parliament were to be recalled, as Mr Dayal advocates, the 
probability ‘is that only a rump of it would attend. Mr 
Lumumba might very well then gain control; but dema- 
goguery, not democracy, would be the outcome. 

There seems no substitute for the patient, pragmatic and 
diplomatic approach. Colonel Mobutu, for all his immaturity, 
has been gaining in stature and experience, as have the other 
young men in his college of commissioners. It is a pity that 
they have had to gain their experience despite, instead of 
with, the United Nations. And it is more than a pity that 
so many Congolese and ONUC troops are now only on 
shooting terms. True, the Congolese soldiers are still under- 
disciplined, jumpy and trigger-happy ; but that is all the more 
reason for not provoking them to excess. On balance, the 
blame for the shooting on the night of November 21st around 
the Ghanaian embassy in Leopoldville probably rests on the 
UN military command. It would be tragic if the same could 
be said of any further incidents. 

Neither the Belgians nor ONUC, nor even Colonel Mobutu 
and President Kasavubu, can get rid of what Mr Lumumba 
stands for. Indeed, it may be impossible to settle the Congo 
problem without him, and therefore politically undesirable to 
try. But there remains an opportunity to make what he 
stands for clearly be seen by the Congolese people to be 
irrelevant to its present needs ; and unless there is a greater 
effort to work together, the opportunity will slip away. 
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most previous German aid, it is not intended 
to be wholly tied to German exports. Some 
might even finish up as dollars. The 
short-term forms of help—pa t on the 
nail for military orders to be between 
now and 1964, immediate repayment of 


Germans 


Bonn last week has not been dispelled since. 
On Monday President Eisenhower answered 
criticisms of Mr Anderson by 
the Secretary of the Treasury had his com- 
plete support in the demand for a west 
German contribution of $600 million to the 
cost of American troops in Germany next 
year. Next day Dr Erhard, as if in reply, 
told a gathering of industrialists at Diissel- 

| dorf that the Americans had not sufficiently 
appreciated Germany’s £300 million offer 
of aid to developing countries. They ought, 
he implied, to be satisfied with what they 
had got. The German-American relation- 
ship is undergoing a strain. 

, In the United States Mr Anderson has 
getting the blame. It is he who seemed 

© be pressing for cash payment of support 
ts, while Mr Dillon and the State Depart- 

//ment wanted a more flexible approach. 

If the demand was meant as anything more 


declaring that 


The principle that the 
ought to pay simply because they are rich 
was confused with the principle (which the 
Germans reject and resent) that ought 
to pay because the troops are on their soil 
—the old and unpopular prin¢iple of 
occupation costs. us the Americans 
made about the most tactless request they 
could have made. ' 

Yet Mr Anderson may not entirely regret 
his shock ,tactics. They have, after all, 
sharply jolted opinion (European and. Ameri- 
can) into a new awareness of the dollar 


problem—which is discussed on pages 997. 


and 1027. The Germans themselves, 
knowing the American demands were going 
to be pitched high, did prepare themselves 
to concede a good deal. Money lent under 
the jected aid amme to under- 
deve countries will no doubt partly 
flow back to German industrial exporters 
and the German central bank. But unlike 


three-quarters of America’s post-war aid to 
Germany worth some $600 million, and 
advances by the International Monetary 
Fund in marks instead of dollars up to some 
$250 million—would together provide some 
$1,000 million next year. 

There are, however, two snags in the Ger- 
man offer. While Bonn offers to repay post- 
war aid, it is trying to reduce the total in 
order to provide compensation for the Ger- 
man assets seized by the United States 
during the war. But this was an obligation 
which, under the settlement of German post- 
war debts, the Germans were supposed to 
have shouldered themselves ; and if the 
Americans give way, the heat will next be 
turned on other allies. 

is, of course, a case for a larger 
direct German contribution to defence costs 


undignified 
pooling or clearing arrangement. 
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man offer to make a larger contribution to 
the costs of Nato infrastructure (such as 
pipelines and airfields) goes in the right 
direction, but it does not go far ; it would 
only save the Americans some $20 million at 
the most. It is the heavy cost of maintaining 
troops abroad—and in forward areas—that 
has\to be tackled. Difficult as burden- 


is, these are the costs that need, 


some , to be shared. 


GERMANY 


Conformist Opposition | 


HE German Social Democrats, last week 

achieved an aim far beyond the reach 
of the Labour party : to present their elec- 
torate with a face barely distinguishable 
from that of their opponents. ir con- 
ference at Hanover saw the sweeping aside 
of the “unilateralist” view that west 
Germany should not have atomic arms, for 
some years the party’s main rallying cry. 
Instead, though it is stated that a Social 
Democratic government would not “strive ” 
to get atomic weapons for the Bundeswehr, 
it is implied that the German soldier is not 
to be deprived of them if they become a 
military necessity. 

The new party leadership contents itself 
with the hope that any dangers inherent in 
the spreading of atomic arms may be curbed 
bya Soe integration of western defence. 
But matter is not so simple. Not one, 
but two, German states may take their 
places in an integrated nuclear defence 
system ; and they are on opposite sides. 
With the anti-nuclear campaign the 
German unity campaign, too, has been 
dropped down the drain. 

Nationalisation has also disappeared from 
the party programme. The photogenic 
image of Herr Brandt, the party’s candi- 
date for Chancellor, is to be held up to 
the electorate unblemished by any of the 
old socialist conceptions which so alarm the 
floating voter. 

The transformation, however, has not 
been entirely painless or Silent. What 
memories may trouble the German elec- 
tor as he contemplates Herr Brandt's new, 
middle-class, national recipe? Only last 
month Herr Brenner, leader of the power- 
ful engineering union, made a public plea 


for foe ae the basic industries. 
And Herr ver, still the party's 
\ chairman though no longer its leader, all 
but spoilt the show at last week’s conference 
with the flat declaration, which he was later 
persuaded to tone down, that the Bundes- 
wehr should not have nuclear atwaments. 
If Herr Brandt is to prove a! German 
Kennedy, the electors’ memories will have 
to be short. 
A sneaking doubt must persist whether 
\ this transformation of the west German 
opposition is not too complete to be 
altogether wise. . There are excellent 
general reasons why the German Socialists 
should transform themselves into a 
moderate radical opposition, and particular 
military and technical reasons why a purely 
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negative defence posture had become im- | 


possible to sustain. What is less under- 
standable is the attempt to emylate almost 
every feature of Adenauer’s foreign 
policy. Nothing more is heard of any 
search for a settlement of the’ German ques- 
tion or even, say, of any thought of one day 
getting on reasonable terms with Poland or 
any part of eastern Europe. West Ger- 
many’s front-line situation may have made 
the electorate nervous and submissive to 
a leader who offers security, as Dr Adenauer 
does. But the basic German snterents which 
would require a bolder and more ‘flexible 
policy towards the east, whenever this 
became possible, are not going to vanish as 
easily. The need may become even more 


apparent if serious talks get under way be- | 


tween Mr Kennedy and Mr Khrushchev. A 
country with such a strong built-in tendency 
to conformism as west Germany has might 
even benefit from an opposition that opposes. 


Whose Iron Curtain? 


WS communist governments take 
such pains to cut their subjects off 


from the outside world, it seems a pity that . 


western governments should assist them. 


| Yet that is what the British Government is 


apparently doing in the case of Dr Krahl, 
London correspondent of Neues Deutsch- 
land, the official organ of the east German 
Socialist Unity Party. 

Herr Krahl took up his post in London 
in January. Like all east Germans~—whose 
Passports are not recognised by the British 
Government—he needed, and obtained, a 
travel document from the allied travel centre 


| in Berlin aad, since his stay in Britain was 


to be a long. one, a residence permit from 
the Home Office. In July the two were 
renewed. 


Both documents, however, expire on 
December 15th, and this time Herr Krahl 
has been told that they will not be renewed. 
Like others, he has been hit by the general 
ban on travel by east Germans imposed by 
the western allies in Berlin; Mr Heath 
explained this in the Commons on Monday. 
If the decision is not reversed he will pre- 
sumably have to return home. 


Herr Krahl’s newspaper makes dreary and 
uns thetic reading. Its editorial columns 
frequently contain venomous and distorted 
attacks on a great many features of the 
western world. But that is no good reason 
for depriving it of at least one opportunity 
to make contact with reality. Within the 
limits set by his editorial masters, Herr 
Krahl has been endeavouring to report home 
on events in Britain. Thaf'is not a useless 
function) 

What ‘is particularly odd is that the 
British Government should be making such 
a parade of zeal to harass the east Germans 
just when Bonn has decided (as it did on 
Wednesday) to negotiate to keep inter-zonal 
trade going after all. The British view is 
that the travel ban is a counter-measure 
against east German festrictions in Berlin, 
to be lifted when the east Germans lift 
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theirs. The east German restrictions were 
designed to rub in the argumentative point 
that the east German state exists by adding 
a little more paperwork to Berlin travel ; 
bad as they are, they have not been applied 
oppressively in fact, 

In any event, interruptions in the work 
of journalists are not a proper counter; 
sanction. The Foreign Press Association 
and the National Union of Journalists have 
been, right to support Dr Krahl’s requests 
for a renewal of his permit. Communist 
pressures will not be defeated by emulating 


“communist restrictions on th¢ free move- 


ment of news and ideas. 


COMMUNTST BLOCK 


In the East Wind 


S the international communist leadership 
has never admitted that it is holding a 
conference in Moscow at all, it would seem 
theoretically possible that the conference 
may yet come to a dim rather than a showy 
end—perhaps with no communiqué at all, 
if‘ agreement on a form, of words proves 
elusive. Even so, something will presum- 
ably have to be said to explain what the 
great men have been discussing in a con- 
clave that has now run into four weeks. No 
serious|attempt is being made to conceal the 
fact that they are still gathered in Moscow. 
The social activities there of Herr Ulbricht 
and Mr Gomulka. for example, have been 
publicly reported ; so have the departures 
of one or two of the cardinals, who s¢em 
to have had quite straightforward reasons for 
going home to attend ceremonial occasions 
there, leaving deputies in Moscow. If all 
parties ultimately dispersed without any 


| attempt at putting a good face on their 


efforts, people would tend to assume the 
worst. 

st.of the straws in the east wind have 
had a familiar look. Pravda and the Peking 
People’s Daily have reaffirmed their rival 
interpretations of the declaration of the 
similar ‘Moscow conference of 1957. The 
Chinese are heaping more praise on 


| Albania ; the Albanians are heaping more 
' abuse on Jugoslavia ; the Poles now adopt 


towards Albania the same rather distant tone 
that the Soviet block normally reserves for 
the Jugoslavs. Two miore novel features, 
however, may be detectéd. China’s emphasis 
on the continued inevitability of war seems 
to be getting some backing, in defiance of 
Mr Khrushchev, from certain leaders of the 
communist diaspora, notably in Latin 
America. Meanwhile Mr Khrushchev has 
made visible efforts to build up an image of 
Mr Kennedy as a new interlocuteur valable, 
able to replace the Eisenhower image that 
broke in the Soviet leader’s hands a few 
months ago. There is a clear contrast 
between this approach and the earlier 
Russian line—that there was nothing to 
choose between the two United States 
parties. Less clear is the evidence now 
being cited to support the argument that 





. few will 
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Mr Khrushchev has run into serious trouble 
with domestic critics—though Thursday’s 
report of the apparent disappearance of 
Marshal Malinovsky from the defence 
| Ministry may indicate that all is not well 
in the hierarchy. © 


LABOUR 


Shadows Before 
HE Odd streak of weakness that has 


desperately brilliant performance at Scar- 
borough. He has reconfirmed Mr Wilson 
as shadow Chancellor and appointed Mr 
Fred Lee to be shadow Minister of Labour. 
Labour’s two most important portfolios in 
domestic affairs thereby fall into the hands 
of men whose present interest is to lean 
towards dinosaur-type socialists for support. 
The trade union group of MPs, who had 
been emerging as Mr Gaitskell’s most deter- 
mined allies, will now find themselves 
beholden to a front bench spokesman on 
labour relations whom most of them had 
wanted to throw into the wilderness. Mr 
Gaitskell’s view seems to be that lack of 
vindictiveness towards the left on these 
fronts will help him to concentrate on what 
he regards as the. one objective that 
really matters: to get next year’s Black- 
—s conference to reverse this year’s 
arborough vote on defence. The danger 
is that, when and if he achieves this, he 
may find to his surprise that the electorate 
still will not love Labour, because the party 
will have become more umregenerate on 
domestic matters in the meanwhile. 

The other changes in the shadow cabinet 
announced on Monday promote Mr Gunter 
to Fuel, a little-known barrister (Mr Willey) 
to Education, a schoolmaster (Mr Peart) 
to’ Science, a fairly conventional old- 
Haileyburian (Mr de Freitas) to Agriculture, 
a very lively old-Etonian (Mr Paget) to 
Admiralty, a Gaitskellite ex-don (Mr 
Mulley) to Air, and an elderly ex-post office 
worker (Mr W. R. Williams) to the Post 
feature is that the two defence appointments 
are bold and controversial ; most of 
others—so far—seem to be “ safe” a t- 
ments of men of .whom the general public 
has heard little in the past, and from whom 
to hear ‘much that is start- 
‘ling apd relevant in the future. The new 

shadow cabinet can hardly be called an 
exciting assortment. 


LICENSING BILL 


Less than Sober 
ARLIAMENT’S two-day debate on the 
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measure as h it were a manifesto for 
a revolution. veryone’s interest from 
brewer to victualler was patiently considered 
—save for that of the consumer, who had to 
be Lontent with Mr Butler’s pallid assurance 
that he was “ not forgotten.” The House 
hardly seemed aware of the evidence that 
unwise restrictions can increase drunken- 
ness (has no MP been to Australia or 
Sweden?), and appeared happy to nurse 
the fallacy that longer drinking hours neces- 
sarily entail more drinking. Much time 
was wasted discussing road traffic problems, 
which are the responsibility of the Minister 
of Transport not the Home Secretary. 
Great concern was expressed for the young, 
but they are not really likely to flock from 
espresso bars to pubs because the latter will 
now be open for half an hour longer. 

Sir Frank Soskice movingly described the 
plight of the harassed licensee, endlessly 
stacking bottles or washing glasses ; but in 
fact the licensee, as declared by the bill, can 
put up the shutters when he wishes. True, 
in Many present contracts for tied houses 
brewers insist on opening for the full per- 
mitted time ; but Mr Vosper indicated that 
brewers are willing to make a declaration 
waiving this clause. If they decline to do so, 
an amendment should declare their present 
practice contrary to public policy. The 
hullaballoo about the threat presented to the 
British way of life by the proposed 3 o'clock 
Sunday closing is on the face of it fairly 
ludicrous, especially since the present law 
provides ‘for Sunday opening for any two 
hours between noon and 3 p.m. If the 
Home Secretary feels he must give way on 
this point, he should at least see that 
restaurants are able to serve drinks with 
meals up to 3 p.m. on Sundays. 

Much nonsense was talked about the new 
drinking licences for restaurants and board- 
ing houses. Mr Fletcher described them as 
“ dangerous in the extreme,” and expressed 
fears, without any saving sense of irony, for 
the safety of female denizens. Administra- 
tion of this section can safely be left to the 
courts, including the metaphysical decision 
of what constitutes a meal. The decision to 
allow the supper hour certificate to operate 
on Saturday night is welcome, but it should 
be extended to public houses serving light 
refreshments, so enabling those of moderate 
income to enjoy some night life. 


Chapels’ Last Stand? 


N matters of drink, the Welsh are usually 
regarded as a special case. The sound 
of Welsh Labour voices raised in plaintive 
protest against clause 6 of the Licensing 
Bill (which permits local option over 
Sunday opening of pubs in the Principality) 
was not unexpected: chapel opinion clearly 
would not have been content without a Jim 
Griffiths peroration. But even in Wales the 
of popular feeling may prove to be 

with Thomas (f 


as well as the Welsh churches and 

for Mr Griffiths’s attempt to have the We! 
aspect of the bill discussed at length in the 
nascent Welsh grand committee. Mr Butler 
rejected this on the perfectly valid ground 
that the bill affected both land and 
Wales. Yet his reluctance to too much 
to Welsh susceptibilities may also have a 
less technical explanation. It is awkward 
for a Conservative Government to allow to 
the Welsh the same parliamentary privi 
leges as the Scots, so long as the 


thought i 
Mr Griffiths (and Mr Gladstone) on this 
occasion, rather than let it be said in future 
that Welshmen owed the blessing of Sunday 
drink to English brewers press-ganged to 
serve on the Welsh grand committee, 


EUROPE 


Visitors to Rome 


O* the heels of Mr Macmillan’s visiting 
party in Rome came M. Debré, the 
French prime minister, who visited Rome — 
on November 
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communication. Certainly the way to save 
the press is not simply to cut the wages bill; 
it is, if the unions will allow, to make the 
whole \business more efficient—and flexible 
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Private Pills Pressed Again 


bly because they have a new 
th to importune that 

MPs have again taken up the 
atin a eu ; 
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to press is chronically secretive about 
the facts and economic consequences 
of the restrictive practices of its own print- 
ing workers. The printing unions can con- 
trol both the supply of labour (by their 
over entry into printing) and the 
for labour (by their control over 
ules of work and the manning of 
machines and ses). The charge is 
that, while newspapers which, 
because of large sales and large earnings 
from advertisements, can profitably afford 
to pay up prefer to say and do nothing 
for fear of being unprofitably stopped, the 
rest have just to struggle on or die—as 
another Sunday newspaper is going to do 
very shortly (while the two remaining 
London evenings are putting up their 
price). 
Even the Royal Commission on the press 
a decade ago ran away from the subject. 
It gave no verdict on the suggestion that 
“ production costs are inflated by restrictive 
practices on the side of labour,”| beyond 
saying, coyly, that “the appropriate 
authority may consider whether any inquiry 
into restrictive practices in this industry is 
desirable.” Now, where the commission, 
like the press ever since, feared to. tread, 
the authors of an anti-trade union pamphlet 
(“ The Murder of the News Chronicle and 
the Star,” written by Edward Martell— 
\whose personal mission is to break the 
unions’ grip—and Ewan Butler, and 
published by Christopher Johnson at 3s. 6d.) 
have rushed in with a case for the prosecu- 
tion. The pamphiet is frankly a piece of 
polemic, but the case deserves a reply, not 


only from the trade unions, but also frorn : 


the members of the Newspaper Proprietors 
Association ; and the only reply that matters 
is facts. 

This broadside against the unions, which 
was written in less than three weeks in the 
hot burst of indignation after the death of 
the News Chronicle and the Star, is studded 
with figures of what the two papers had to 
spend ; but these, if accurate, do not really 
tell all the tale. And some of the com- 
ments on what went on in Bouverie Street, 
in terms of both finances and of persons, 
suggest that the authors had not either the 
time or the opportunity to check the details 
of their story. It is clearly not enough 
merely to imply that, if the. labour force 
could have been kept down to the workers 

y needed to do the job, paid strictly 
for work done, then every newspaper which 
has died or been in difficulties would now 
be alive and kicking. If the restrictions 
which inflate both the numbers and the cost 
of printing labour were ended, the whole 
competitive structure of the press would be 
corres ingly altered ; if the strongest 
could then afford to lower either their prices 
or their es for advertisements, the 
weakest would still go to the wall, The 
' test would still be, decisively, one of mana- 
gerial direction and of editorial purpose and 


\ Newspapers 


enough) to allow a wider variety of well-run 
enterprises. | 

t is wanted is not only the break- 
down of costs, among the various charges— 
including paper as well as labour—which 
ve to bear, but also som: 
actual and comparative analysis of what th: 
mances of competitive newspapers might 
look like if these charges were more elastic. 
This mournful blast does no more than open 
up the argument. It should be continued 
by those who know, or can get, all the 


. felevant facts. There ought to be an end 


to the silence, at which employers as well 
as workers have collectively conspired. 

The last-ditch resistance of the printing 
workers, and especially the craftsmen among 
them, to the mechanisation and automation 
of their trade that is now practically possible, 
is both natural and understandable. But, 
like the resistance of some printing masters, 
too, to innovation and initiative, it is also 
both myopic and bound to fail in the end. 
It is as much in the interests of printing 
workers themselves as it‘is of riewspapers 
and the printing industry at large that they 
should now co-operate in the technological 
transformation that can create a high- 


| producing, high-ecarning and high-payirg 
twentieth century industry. This is the 


only sensible pattern\for the future. 


LONDON DOCKS 


Tally-Ho 


tc committee of inquiry into the recent 
strike of tally-clerks in the Port of 
London has found absolutely nothing to be 


said in the clerks’ favour. Its report 
also does not throw much credit on the 
actions of some of the employers in 
the period just before strike. These 
employers reacted to the acute shortage of 
clerical workers, which had been created by 
the. clerks’ exploitation of theif monoply, 
by hiring tally clerks on a weekly rather 
than a daily or shift basis: this, while 
securing a regular s 
the company involved, 
being paid ler doing i 
companies’ ships were delayed because there 
were no clerks available to work them. 
The clerks, however, did not object to 
being paid for doing nothing. — T 
objected to any inroad being made into 
their monopoly. The sole result of their 
strike is now a report which advocates a 
more sweeping dislodgement of that mono- 
poly than any that the Dock Labour Board 
was daring to contemplate before the strike 
occurred. The committee's proposal, which 
would clip the clerks’ powers while leaving 
them with their title, is that London docks 
should institute a register of docker- 
checkers similar to that existing in other 
ports ; these checkers would do the work 
of tally clerks if none of the latter were 
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To every young 
husband... 


Now you have someone else to think of, think 
well ahead . . . be prepared, with Assurance, 
for any eventuality the future may have in 
store. For wise Assurance it will pay you to 
have a word with a Scottish Mutual repre- 
sentative. For details without obligation, 
write to one of the offices below. 


THE SCOTTISH MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Head Office - 109 St Vincent Street - Glasgow C2 
Telephone: City 6321 


- London Office - 6 Bell Yard - Law Courts - WC2 
Telephone: Chancery 9411 


Haig inevery Home 


Wishing you a Merry Christmas 
and a prosperous New Year! 


FOR CHRISTMAS: Prunes with the added delicious flavour of Haig. Soak 


1 Ib. prunes until soft. With 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of water and 4 of sugar, 
simmer in pan until cooked. Bottle after adding 2 or 3 tablespoontuls of 


Don’t be vague-Ask for Haig 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 
AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES 
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If vou dig deep enough, you never know what you may find. It 
probably won't.be gold coins, but there’s certainly treasure ofa 
kind for the taking—a wealth of hidden minerals, waiting for 
science to put them to work. Silicon, for instance. In one form or 
another—such as sand—it makes up more than half the earth's 
crust, yet we've only just learned the true value of the element 
itself. Pin’s-head crystals of silicon, as pure as man can make 
them, come from I.C.I.’s newly built plants to form the heart of 
transistors—the tiny devices that are replacing valves and 
making extra-slim. radios and hearing-aids possible. I.C.I. 
silicones, made from silicon, go into polishes that give a quick 
easy shine, into waterproof dressings that keep shoes and coats 
and houses dry, into special rubbers and resins that stand up 
Li F E to extremes of heat or cold. Silicon is doing some surprising 
is things—and it’s only one of many hidden treasures brought 

to light lately by scientific skill and made available to ail 


R E WwW A R D 1 N G by I.C.1. enterprise. 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, 8.W.1. 
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available. The committee also recommends 
that the clerks should no longer be hired 
on a weekly basis, except where an em- 
ployer is willing to guarantee a minimum 
of six months’ continuous employment: this 
should put a stop to the purely selfish re- 
tention of tally clerks during weeks when 
extra business is likely. . 

The committee pays generous tribute to 
the trade union officials who were so sorely 
embarrassed by this unconstitutional strike 
—and particularly to those who are mem- 
bers of the London Dock Labour Board, 
and thus sometimes find themselves in the 
invidious position of employers engaged in 
a trade p vane with ¢mployees who are 
also the people who pay their, salaries as 
union officers. They will really deserve this 
tribute if they put the committee's recom- 
mendations into prompt effect. 


JORDAN 


In Partibus 


ik! warm welcome given by ‘the 

Christian churches in Jerusalem to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury does not need 
to be interpreted as a pointer towards an 
ecumenical reunion. When Jerusalem 
rejoices it is often a locally emotional 
matter: the welcome was, above all, a 
tribute to the man and his church as they 
are known in a personal sense. The 
Anglicans have never joined in the compe- 
tition for status among the older churches 
in the Holy City, and this has made it 
easier for them to preach and practise good 
neighbourliness. Dr Fisher's own contribu- 
tion has lain in his general policy of 
decentralising the Anglican missionary 
bishoprics and recognising the desire of 
“indigenous people to hold high office in 
their church. In Jordan, three years ago, 
he consecrated his first Arab bishop, 
assigning to him as a bishopric Jordan, 
Syria and Lebanon, within the much larger 
diocese (extending from Egypt to Iran) over 
which the British Archbishop in Jerusalem 
holds sway. This year the Greeks followed 
suit by appointing as bishop of Jerash 
‘another Jordanian Arab—the first non- 
Greek bishop in the 1,500 years of the 
Greek Orthodox Church in Palestine. 


In satisfying Arab aspirations these two 
churches have underpinned their own great 
international structures with a strong 

support of contented Arab tions. 
And this is the kind of security the 
churches in Jerusalem need. None of them 
has ever been dismayed by the fact of being 
surrounded by Islam. Nor have they much 
fault to find with Jordan’s custodianship of 
the birthplace of the Christian faith. But 
some fear that Arab nationalism might one 
day threaten their traditional privileges or 
penalise them as foreign institutions. In 
making themselves a shade less foreign, the 
Anglicans and Greeks have given a shrewd 
example of how to use nationalist sentiment 
to strengthen, not weaken their cause. 


NOTES OF THE 
BY-ELECTIONS 


WEEK 


Blyth Spirit 


HE remarkable feature of the Blyth 
by-election was that, despite what was 
by modern standards a tiny turn-out (§4.1 
per cent of the electorate), the independent 
Mr Pym secured 3,223 votes. Mr Pym 
had no organisation, no obvious speech- 
making powers, and no evident policy. He 
had come to Blyth at the beginning of the 
campaign, had asked some passers-by to 
sign his nomination papers, and told the 
press that he thought that every con- 
stituency should have an opportunity to 
vote something other than Tory or Labour 
if it wished to. He won 9} per cent of 
the poll; so Labour’s percentage share fell 
by 5.8 (to 68.9) and the able young Tory’s 
percentage share fell by 3.7 (to 21.6). 
The British public now seems to be in a 
mood to show the usual small swing against 
the Government of the day, but also to 
show a special (and slightly larger) post- 
Scarborough swing against Labour. That 
swing appears to be ready to go to any 
non-extremist candidate who comes along. 
Liberal optimists are saying that the best 
news from Blyth came for them, although 
they did not put up an official candidate in 
this solid Labour seat. But Liberal realists 
are taking note of the warning that a signifi- 
cant slice of the 26 per cent of the vote 
that they won in the previous week’s by- 
elections may have been of this “ Mr-Pym- 
passes-by type”—a possibly transient 
protest vote—rather than being a sign of 
ardent and durable conversions to Liberal- 
ism and its policies. 


NORTH AFRICA 


Mauretania’s Bow 


tH a hill full of iron at Fort 

Gouraud, important copper deposits 
at Akjoujt, and the hope. though unsub- 
stantiated, of oil, even the desert state of 
Mauretania, with its population of not 
much more than 600,000, could face the 
future with a degree of confidence on 
I ¢ Day, November 28th. The 
French are building a brand-new capital at 
Nouakchott and have promised continued 
financial and technical assistance. The new 
republic’s application for membership of 
the United Nations is supported by France 
and by most of the states of the French 
Community. 

Unfortunately Mauretania’s assets are 
regarded covetously by Morocco, which is 
pressing its historical claims to the whole 
country and denouncing the Mauretanian 

rime minister, M. Ould Daddah, as a 

rench puppet. The Moroccan government 
also claims that the thinly dispersed and 
largely nomad Mauretanian population is 
yearning to be restored to the motherland— 
a contention hard, but not impossible, to 
maintain in face of the capture of all 40 
seats in the Mauretanian Legislative Assem- 
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bly by M. Daddah, the champion of 
independence, in the elections last year, 
when a go per cent poll was claimed. 
Morocco has been vigorous in its diplomatic 
campaign and free with its travelling 
missions, and has secured a debate in the 
United Nations. November 27th, the eve 
of Mauretanian independence, was declared 
a day of national mourning in Rabat. 

So far the Moroccans have had little suc- 
cess. President Bourguiba of Tunisia has 
greatly disappointed them by offering warm 
co-operation and recognition to M. Daddah ; 
as a result, the Moroccan ambassador has 
been withdrawn from Tunis. In spite of 
his long-term desire for a federation of the 
Maghreb, and the possible validity of 
Morocco’s historical arguments, Mr Bour- 
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ATLANTIC). 


Nouakchott 


MAURETANIA } 
t 


guiba felt that the Moroccan claim 

untimely distraction from the 

oon, now at a point of crisis. i 
aware that the Algerian rebel - 

ment must have mixed feelings 1 

matter, since the Moroccan claims 


in the Spanish Sahara, of Mali, and 
large part of western Algeria, 

The Moroccan motion at the United 
Nations was withdrawn last Saturday after 
a compromise amendment was defeated by 
39 votes to 31, with 25 abstentions. The 
majority would probably have been larger, 
but for a suggestion i 


Sahara. But even Moscow, which su 
Morocco’s claims, in the end sent a te’ 

to congratulate M. Daddah on taking “ the 
first step to independence.” 


BETTING LEVY BILL 


The Taxpayer's 
Competitor 


I' is proper that Parliament should 

a close watch on the Betting Levy Bi 

which provides for a statutory levy on 

bookmakers to help the finances of horse- 

racing. It would be if the great 

social respectability of the Jockey Club were 
Continued on page 1013 
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Canzonedi Bedford 


Our Special Correspondent reports: 


! 


HE attitude of Bedford residents to 
the newcomers varies widely from 
district to district. Many of the larger 
houses the Italians have bought are in 
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jis the tendency of Italian 
a lot of babies and fill up 
the miaternity wards in the hospitals 


dustry, of whom between 150 and 200 
would go initially to the Marston com- 
pany. This is the'gnat at which Bedford 
C Sata to a 


Some leading people in Bedford would 
undoubtedly prefer to see more Italians in 
the town than, say, more West Indians. 
But the Italian consul affirms that Rome 


grants it\wants even less. 
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A NEW SALES FORCE 
IS IN ACTION 


The Daily Herald's move from a static to a dynamic role in media 


planning is of prime importance to everyone concerned with selling to 


the mass market in Britain. Set against a background of free editorial 


expansion, the Merald’s dramatic new rate structure is a business 


proposition you cannot afford to ignore, 


AS AN 
ADVERTISER 


You should check the latest facts about the 
Daily Herald with vour*advertising agency 
By including the Herald in your newspaper 
schedule you will make contact with the 
social group that offers the best prospects for 
sales development; at the same time vour 
scheduled customers will have more oppor- 
tunities of seeing your advertisements, And 
you contact all your customers at a lower 
cost per thousand, without increasing vour 
previous outlay. You might even reduce vour 
outlay, while certainly Increasing Vour Oppor- 
tunities to sell! 


The Advertisement Director, Acre House, 


+ 7. 

AS AN 
v % rg’ ‘ v ‘ 

ADVERTISING 

‘ - + ‘ , 
AC A kt N ( \ 
‘You should study an actual example 
of the Daily Herald's new rate struc- 
ture in action. We offer a Schedule 
Evaluation Service with which you 
can obtain a free and independent 
check on the value of the Herald's 
new dimension to your particular 
media problem. Leading agencies 
are already using it. Your planning 
cannot be called comprehensive, 


until vou have studied the facts for 


yourself, 


a new 
dimension 
to media 
planning 


69/76 Long Acre, London, W.C.2. Temple Bar 1200. 
| | 
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i n and horses 

aroun hs plored prominent in thle: sited tevedletdon bn Wk bunils ts many 
have provided clutches and power take-ofis, steering joints and tie-rods, oil 
ee ee 


the caaiiey ‘ies scorntully Well, oe 80 long ago they did, but then came farm 


not finish there, The whole of industry te diligently served +o the 
pana and vital ways. 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 
LOCKHEED HYDRAULIC BRAKE COMPANY LIMITED 
BORG & BEGK COMPANY LIMITED 

LOCKHEED PRECISION PRODUCTS LIMITED 


HILL & JAGKSON (SPRINGS) LIMITED 

BRITISH AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES PTY. LTD., AUSTRALIA 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS OF SOUTH AFRICA (PTY.) LTD. 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY (W.Z.) LTD. 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATED LIMITED Leamington Spa Warwickshire 
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Continued from page 1009 


to lead to it securing better terms from a 
government measure than could be secured 
for a sport managed by more proletarian 
people. The major difference between the 
Government's bill and the recommendations 
of the Peppiatt committee is that it proposes 
that the levy. which Péppiatt suggested 
should be between {1 million and 
£1,2§0,000 a year. should instead be 
fixed by the Levy Board. It is sensible 
enough to make the figure subject to 
periodical review: but some people are 
suggesting that this system may mean that 
the initial levy will be nearer to the £3 
million which the Jockey Club asked for. 
Some questions should’ be asked about the 
proposed membership of the Levy Board 
(the Jockey Club will have two representa- 
tives on it, instead of the one proposed by 
Peppiatt) ; but, if members disagree on the 
amount to be contributed by bookmakers or 
the tote, the chairman and the two inde- 
pendent members (to be appointed by the 
Home Secretary) will resolve the differences. 
The Levy Board, not the Bookmakers’ 
Committee as suggested by Peppiatt. will 
collect the cash ; but the bookies themselves 
will be responsible for fixing the categories 

of their confreres which will determine their 
* individual levy payments. Bookmakers are 
provided with an appeal; apart from an 
action for civil debt the failure of the bookie 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
to pay may mean the loss of his permit. 

Some Labour MPs are opposing the bill 
because it does not provide a similar levy 
for greyhounds. One may sympathise with 
some part of their attitude, without agree- 
ing that greyhound owners should be their 
main concern. This is not merely because 
greyhound owners hav® not the heavy over- 
heads of racehorse owners, nor merely 
because dogstock has not the same export 
importance to the country as bloodstock. 
It is because MPs should remember that. 
now cash bookmaking is to become legal 
and subject to a licensing system, it should 
at last be administratively possible for the 
Exchequer to draw more tax revenue from 
betting. This increase should be a feature 
of the next budget. To the extent that 
horse-racing is in dire financial straits, there 
is a case for enabling it to draw sustenance 
from the milch cow of bookmaking which it 
keeps alive. But the general taxpayer 
should be its competitor at these teats. 

To protect the taxpayer's share, the inde- 
pendent members of the Levy Board— 
when arbitrating on the amount of the levy 
for horse-racing—should be required to pay 
attention to how far horse-racing is making 
use of the other sources of finance open to 
it. This includes savings that could be 
secured by closing down some small and 
uneconomic racecourses which still occupy 
valuable building land. 


Appreciating Moore 


The impressive 
exhibition of Henry 
Moore’s works at the 
Whitechapel Gallery 
in East London 
provides the first 
opportunity to study in 
a public gallery what 
Britain’s leading 
sculptor has accom- 
plished in the last , 
decade. Who buys his 
works and for how much ? 


tt but ten of the seventy-three works 

of Henry Moote now on show have 
been lent by the artist, his wife or daughter 
Moore usually keeps back one cast of each 
of his works. The number of bronze casts 
made of each model varies, perhaps about 
six for the bigger pieces and 12 for the 
smaller ones, and around nine on average 
—a rather smaller edition than is usual 
among continental sculptors. The casts 
of any one work, although the patina of 
‘each bronze varies to a certain extent, are 
priced alike—irrespective of whether they 
are the first or last to be made. 

Probably for every one of Moore's 
works bought for this country, twenty go 
aoroad. The British are not natural buyers 
of sculpture. The habit is hard for private 
buyers to acquire since prices of bronze 
pieces, even of unknown sculptors, have 


cae 


to take into account the basic cost of 
casting, which may be {25-{100 for a 
smallish piece and £500 to £1,500 for a 
large one. There may be quite heavy 
tra™sport costs involved. Broadly speak- 
ing, a sculpture five times as large 
as another by the same artist costs 
five times as much. Moore's sculpture 
may be 2) inches high or 6 feet; 
today’s prices of his works in this country 
may range from £400 to £10,000, although 
one would be lucky to find anything now 
at} the lowest end of this range. Prices 
in America are rather higher. His works 
have appreciated tenfold or more during 
the last decade and demand for them 
is still rising faster than supply. Yet 
Moore’s works can still be bought more 


cheaply than those of some of his con- 


temporaries such as the Swiss Giacometti 


SPAIN 


Strains in Spain 


a CCESSION of events in November has 
suggested that General Franco's 
regime is continuing to feel insecure and 
threatened internally. Prison terms of from 
four to twenty. years were imposed on 
seventeen men and one woman who were 
convicted of having attended a congress of 
the Spanish Communist party in uc, 
and similar heavy sentences were inflicted 
on five members of a “ communist ” cell in 
Cordoba province. Both trials were con- 
ducted by military courts, in accordance 
with a new decree, an up-to-date version of 
a 1943 law, defining various offences as 
“ military rebellion”: the wide scope of 
the decree can be judged from the fact that 
“ military rebellion ” covers such crimes as 
strikes, conspiracy, and the dissemination 
of false or tendentious news with intent to 
discredit the government. By a judicious 
severity and new legislation the Caudillo 
evidently hopes to deter. would-be chal- 
lengers of his supremacy. 

Such challengers have recently shown 
their hands from left and right, though in 
no very alarming fashion. Four or five 
Falangist youths were arrested after one of 
them called out that General Franco was 
a traitor during an official celebration of 


and tke Italians Marino Marini and 


Manzu. 


Moore has recently concentrated on 
large pieces, and very few new ones 
have been made available of the size 
which private buyers can afford in 
terms of cash or housing space. Both his 
London representatives, the Leicester 
Galleries and the Marlborough, claim 
waiting lists. Even when a new model 
comes forward, there is a time-lag before 
the casts are available; there are only 
four or five major casters in this country 
and bottlenecks occur at the foundries. 
Collectors who have bought Moore's 
works in the past are not rushing to sell 
them ; only three have come under the 
hammer in London’s two leading sale- 
rooms during the last two years. A 7 in. 
by 13 in. bronze maquette for the Time- 
Life screen in Bond Street fetched 800 
guineas ; a small bronze figure fetched 
£900 ; and an 18 in. stone model, executed 
in 1930, £2,800. (This is the highest 
price ever paid for a Moore in a British 
auction room and it was for a carving sold 
in 1937 for £65.) In the next two weeks, 
however, four small bronzes and a slightly 
larger early alabaster figure are coming up 
for public auction ; the latter is expected 
to fetch anything between £3,500 and 
£6,000. As such pieces are usually bought 
by a dealer, whose mark-up ($0 per cent?) 
has to be added to that of the auctioneer, 
there is often a large margin between the 
price the previous owner obtains and 
what the new one pays. 
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God bless our merry England 
God bless our Church and Queen, 

God bless our great Archbishop 
The best there’s ever been. 


ST DAVID’S LAMPETER 


A Battle Won 


[eno is not to wither on the bough 
after all. St David's College has, 
after eighteen years’ diligent and sometimes 
disheartening search, discovered a sponsor 
acceptable to the University Grants Com- 
mittee. In agreeing to stand by Lampeter, 
the governors of the University College of 
South Wales and Monmouthshire (more 
shortly, i deserve considerable 
credit (as does the UGC for its tactful 
mediation) ; for the staunchly i 
associations of St David’s College have 
never endeared it to chapel or egalitarian 
opinion. The new arrangement, which has 
to be confirmed by the University of Wales 
on December 16th, will last for ten years 
before further review. The capital point 
Soe Lanapener to that's WIR now quallly for 
oe ed Treasury aid through the 
UGC. 

In return for Hag a of —- 
Lampeter has agr to accept iff’s 
matriculation standards ; to follow Cardiff's 
syllabuses and examination practice for its 
maximum of 250 arts students ; to receive 
assistance in teaching honours courses, and 
to take at least one external examiner from 
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Cardiff. The number of honours schools 
(eight, at present) will be reduced to five 
or four to meet UGC requirements on 
staffing. This does not seem unduly con- 

ing: in fact, now has an oppor- 
tunity to lead the in the development 
of a small, but reputable, liberal arts 
college. (The ——. with Cardiff will 
not affect its specialised theological training 
for the Church in Wales. 


Lampeter, founded in 1827, has been an 
entirely self-sustained degree-giving insti- 
tution. It has struggled manfully to remain 
in existence ever since the UGC, in 1942, 
declined to recognise it as a university or 
university college. Private benefaction 
helped to bridge the gap, but much of the 
burden has fallen on the staff, who accepted 
low salaries and increased duties in the 
interests of the college’s survival. (The 
executive of the Association of University 
Teachers is to consider a recommendation 
to extend membership to the Lampeter 
staff on December 15th.) Lampeter can 
now afford to look on its two greatest 
recent disappointments — the adverse 
judicial decision on its status in 1951, and 
the harsh terms offered by Aberystwyth 
for a merger in 1958—with some com- 
placency. Sirice the manner of its survival 
does not prejudice the ambitions of the 
constituent colleges of the University of 
Wales to achieve full university status on 
their own, it is now more firmly and usefully 
integrated into the Welsh scene than once 
seemed remotely conceivable. 


Che Economist 
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A RISING POET 


FAITHFUL FOR EVER 
By Coventry Parmore 


Mr Coventry Patmore is a genuine poet, 
q and this little volume contains, we think, 

his best poem. It would scarecly be 
appropriate to fill the colunms of Tar Economist 
with any extended criticiem of contributions to 
poetical literature, however popular and 
deserving of popularity. But we need not 
carry out the strict theory of the division of 


labour so far as to decline to give some brief, 


general estimate of the merits of any work 
which is likely to attract a considerable share 
of public attention. In a time when no man 
of any trade or profession likes to be thought 
purely one-sided,—when the soldier aims at the 
cultard of the man of letters, and the man of 
letters‘ undertakes to discharge many of the 
duties of a soldier,—when publications devoted 
to the lightest and most entertaining walks of 
literature find room for dissertations on Political 
Economy, there can be no impropriety in one 
devoted mainly to political and economical 
studies occasionally passing out of its special 
sphere to estimate in a few words the works of 
6 rising poet. .. . Mr Patmore has not a little 
dramatie power, and very considerable dramatic 
insight. Every character he introduces is in a 
certain sense delicately and skilfully finished, 
and yet we cannot say that they are usually 


to us vary interesting. .. . All the chapacters 
are necessarily of that mould and class which 
pertait themselves to be delineated through a 
medium of sentiment,-—of sentiment that is 
allowed no opportunity of expanding into 
passion, of colouring aetion, or even of tinging 
a really comprehensive range of thought. . . 

An habitual predominance of sentiment without 
sufficient occasion for it m the seenery of 
circumstance, is usually felt to be either young 
or ferninmine, and this is the true reason, we 
take it, why our greater poeta never attempt to 
delineate the general level of life, but choose 
the critica’ moments of great collisions between 
strong human wills, or between buman wills and 
human destinies. _ But Mr Patmore, who 
resolutely confines himself to the milder senti- 
ments for his sources of dramatic colour, is 
forced to choose characters which will let them- 
selves be painted through so imperfect a 
medium, and hence he loses the freedom and 
the depth of drama. There is a cloying sweet- 
ness diffused through his poem,—a sort of 
poetical attar of roses, delightful at first, but 
which makes us long for more frequent cacapes 
into the cool outer air. But we will not too 
closely criticise poetry which we could not write, 
and for which we are very grateful... . The 
poem is full of light and grace; it has true 


| humour as well as beauty, and here and there 


passages of meditative wisdom. 
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They said it couldn't be done...: 

Impossible to have socks that give not a trace of 
perspiration smell! 

But we did it! 

‘Viyella House’ now treat all their stretch ‘Viyellon’ 
socks with a special new, hygienic ‘de-odour’ finish. 
And now— incredibly —Viyellon’ socks keep an odour- 
free, fresh-from-the-wash air all the time. 

‘Viyellon’ socks are still as soft, as comfortable, as 
wonderfully long-lasting as ever. And the prices are 
unchanged: Full length—plains 10/6, designs 12/6; 
‘shortie’—plains 8/11, designs 9/11. 

‘Viyellon’ socks with this new ‘de-odour’ finish come 


in a fabulously wide range of colours and patterns. 


“Viy ella House’ 


‘William Hollins and Company Limited, 
Viyella House, Nottingham 
Makers of ‘Viyella’ and ‘Clydella’ 


A man is known by the company he heeps 


The brandy — Remy Martin VS.O.P. 
A host is known 
by the cigar he offers 


Not every guest is a connoisseur. But few ever fail to detect 
the subtlety or appreciate the compliment of a fine Havana, 


And the host who offers H. Upmann itsvana Cigars enjoys 


an extra satisfaction. He knows that in flavour, in aroma, 


and in body, they bear fragrant witness. to the skill and 


reputation of the cigar maker——and also to his own good taste, 


=H. UPMANN 


HAVANA CIGARS Ga 
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What changes will 


Kennedy make in W: ashington ? ? 


Phere is no better wav to heep voursell promptly and intelligently informed about Washington ane 


the new administration coming into power than by reading The New York Times. Ite Wa-hingten 
bureau is the largest of anv newspapers and it~ Wa-hington reports the fulle-t. 

In addition, such di-tingui-hed commentators as James Reston, Arthur Krocek and ©. 1b. Salsherge 
make the news from and about the U.S.A. <parklingly clear and understandable. 

And now The New York Times International Edition, printed in’ Paris and air-deliveres 
morning throughout Europe, puts in vour hand- every day once New York Times todas 7 


Ack for it at vour newsagents. Or <u beeribe. and get it every clay in veur pat. 


The New Hork Times. 


NTERNATINONAL | 
RE La FAYETTE, PARIS 9° FRANCE 


ee a, ea 


IN GREAT BRITAIN order from: Seymour Press Ltd., 282 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London 5W1 
Special introductory offer saves!you 25°, — 1 year £7.13.0; 3 months £2.5.0. 
fdvertising representative: Joshua B. Powers Lid., 27 Cockspur Street, London SWI 
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LETTERS 


The Labouchere 


Amendment 

Sir—In a note of November 19th on the 
subject of Private Members’ Bills, you com- 
mended to my attention the possibility of 
a Bill to repeal the Labouchére Amendment 
prohibiting private acts of indecency be- 
tween males. The proposal has its attrac- 
tions. By removing the main source of 
homosexual prosecutions (apart, of course, 
from cases involving public indecency or 
seduction) many homosexuals would be 
spared imprisonment and public disgrace. 
A measure on these lines/ would not, I agree, 
meet with the same opposition as would the 
somewhat wider provisions of the, main 
Wolfenden recommendation. But if it were 
to succeed—and success in this Parliament 

uld be far from certain—the opportuni- 
tits for blackmail would remain almost 
unaffected, the wider and more desirable 
reform would be postponed indefinitely, and 
the stigma of criminality would still attach 
to the homosexual. 

At isa Cree = balance, and a ee ee 
one, to whi ve given a good deal 
thought since the Cuniaant debate of 
June 29th. It is I believe so strongly 


SS ae 
lemented in next Parliament 


that I am reluctant to initiate 
a compromise. I have therefore chosen to 
a different subject, not 
controversy, which has 
parliamentary airing for many 
years.—Yours faithfully, 
KENNETH ROBINSON 
House of Commons, SW 


Jute Prices 


Sirn—The attention of the Government of 
pre tig nyc ey pee eager 
regarding jute appearing in your issue o 
October | sth under the heading “Prices 


last season (18.87 lakh bales). The brunt 
of short arrivals in this season has thus 
been borne mainly by the Pakistan mills 
and their total stocks at 1.25 lakh bales at 
the end of last month, in spite of curtail- 
ment of production by some mills up to 
20 per cent, was not enough to cover. even 
four weeks’ production. 

It is not the intention of: this letter to 
minimise the difficulties caused: to our 
customers abroad by soaring raw jute prices, 
but only to point out that Pakistan mills 
are also facing the same difficulties and that 
their position at present is, if anything. 
worse. On account of steps taken by the 
government of Pakistan, jute prices came 
down by £9 to £10 per ton, and though 
they again shot up owing to fear of a set- 
back in arrivals on account of “falling river 
levels, they are now showing signs of 
coming down.—Yours faithfully, 

M. L. RAHMAN 
Ministry of Commerce, Karachi 


The Left in Italy 


Sir—I feel that your Rome correspondent 
is not quite as objective as he might be in his 
article (November 12th, page 669) on the 
Sine et occee aes 
with regard to a t 

It was already clear at the time of the 
formation of the Tambroni government in 
April this year that the socialist leadership 
did not intend to weaken its ties with the 
communists in return for the “ 
of the democratic area to the left.” Signor 
Nenni had in fact been ne — 


ot Venive endj Nepies {saves read on 


might be different, their aims were similar 
to those of the communists. 

It was quite clear therefore that any 
centre-left government based on Socialist 


News from 
everywhere 
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“— erst selective foreign news service 
anywhere in the world .. . The 
Observer didn’t originate ‘this description of 
its Foreign News Service. Nor did 1. It was 
first used by one of the most respected political 
commentators in America. Others, the world 
over, share his view. 


What is there about The Observer's 
foreign new's team that justifies a superlative? 
it isn't just force of numbers. True, The 
Observer has men and women in all the 
places where things are happening. But so 
have some other papers. 


The outstanding thing about The 
Observer's team is its intelligence, in both 
senses of the word. These are men and women 
with a very keen appreciation of international 
affairs. They are brilliantly well informed on 
the countries where they live and work. And 
although what matters about their despatches 
is the content, their writing technique is as 
good as ever technique should be. 





Grottaferrata, Italy J. W. L. Creyvne 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


Sin—During the few weeks which have 
elapsed since the publication of the Monck- 
ton » the following events have 


majority of the Northern Rhodesia Mine- 
workers’ Union have voted in favour of 
proposals to end discrimination in the wage 
structure for unskilled workers; 2. A decision 
has been taken to make available to all races, 
on a basis of equality, posts in the Civil 
Service in Southern Rhodesia; 3. A Bill has 
been introduced in the Southern Rhodesian 
Parliament to repeal the Pass Laws. 
These are dramatic advances by any 
standard and they follow on the heels of 
the Southern Rhodesian Select Committee 
which recommended the abolition in stages 
of the Land Apportionment Act. Yet you, 
Sir, not only do not welcome them but also 
you see fit in your issue of November 19th 
to say “nothing that has happened since 
then (referring to the publication of the 
Monckton Report) gives any hope that will- 
ing support (for the Federation) is yet forth- 
coming from the Africans.” ! 
Fair-minded readers will wonder whether, 
on Rhodesian affairs, you have -become 
colour-blind in reverse or merely ill- 
informed.—Yours faithfully, 
London, SW19 J. P. McDonaGcu 


Starting Your Own 
University 
Sir—In your article of November 26th, you 
made timely reference to the fact that the 
Government had not accepted the target for 
175,000 students in the early 1970s. All 
that has been done is to authorise the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee “to discuss with 
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the universities the practicability of provid- 
ing 170,000-175,000 places.” As those in 
the universities know full well, the investiga- 
tion by the UGC has led to anxious and 
laborious planning for expansion by 1970. 
It has also encouraged many local communi- 
ties to put forward schemes for the estab- 
lishment of new universities in their area. 

For these plans to come to fulfilment by 
1970, decisions have to be made now, and 
these decisions implemented by assurances 
of adequate finance. So far, both univer- 
sities and local communities—other than 
Norwich and York—are waiting for a deci 
sion from the UGC, which, in turn, depends 
upon the Government. 

Past delays have meant that some 50,000 
young people, who today are of a standard 
to secure admission to the universities, will 
be denied that admission in 1966. It looks as 
though this sorry tale will be repeated in the 
1970s when demand is again estimated to 
considerably exceed the present approved 
expansion. How much longer is_ the 
Government's decision to be delayed? — 
Yours faithfully, HENRY Mappbick 

Association of University Teachers 
London, W2 


Ford 


Sir-—Trying to account for the offer of 
American Ford to buy out independent 
shareholders. by the way American ones as 
well as British), you say that the “ central 
motive for the management in Detroit seems 
to have been to gain full international 
flexibility.” But none of the reasons you 
advance shows convincingly that present 
flexibility falls short of what is required. 

If the British subsidiary is going to 
extend its activities by producing a compact 
car or to push ahead otherwise, it is hardly 
likely to meet with opposition from minority 
shareholders. On the other hand! if the 
idea behind the offer is ‘to cut back the 
activities of the British company, it seems 
an extravagant way of doing business to 
spend such vast amounts merely in order 
to gain a free hand to depreciate one’s own 
assets. Besides, you say that any idea of 
“running down” of the British optration 
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must ‘be dismissed. Nor is it easy to see 
why cuts in price in the European market 
Should reduce individual profits in any 
sense which a company responsible in part 
to minority holders could not contemplate. 
Might it not be simpler to explain the 
central motive behind the offer in terms of 
worldwide managerial ambitions to go on 
for ever expanding, regardless of whether 
or no the ploughed back profits might find 
better employment in other industries? 
Given the present state of the motor indus- 
try in the United States or elsewhere, a 
massive addition to capacity in excess of 
that already envisaged anyhow is out of the 
question. Expansion then can only take 
place by buying out other firms, a type of 
expansion which at least does not add to 
total capacity. The taking over of other 
firms in Ford’s case seems economically 
intless if the models of the latter are to 
be continued—and if they are not to be 
continued, their share of the market might 
equally accrue to rivals who did not incur 
the costs of buying them out. In such 
circumstances there remains only one 
further type of expansion, if expansion it 
must be: to buv out minority interests in 
one’s own subsidiaries.—Yours faithfully, 
East Horsley, Surrey Peter Lope! 


The Dummy Dollar 


Sirn—The catalogue of Littl Britain 
absurdities in your issue of November 26th 
prompts me to ask why the London Stock 
Exchange has to continue to quote dollar 
stocks at the $5.00 rate when that rate has 
been quite unrealistic for the past twenty- 
one years and there is no prospect of its 
ever being realistic again. 

; Now that the New York Times, in its 
European edition, carries the United State's 
and Canadian quotations in full, is there 
any valid reason why we should not come 
into line? The present anomaly is most 
inconvenient, unless one is so quick at 
arithmeti¢, that the conversion presents no 
problem. I certainly am not, and I doubt 
whether many people are. If there are 
advantages, it would be interesting to hear 
what they are.—Yours faithfully, 

London, SW7 WALTER F. Bett 
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Electric Motors & Controls-2 


Operations: starting, speed control (this 
Se a oe 
reversing, stopping, switching auto- 
matically if operating conditions become 
abnormal and isolation of motor and control 
equipment from the supply. 
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Data Sheet No. 15 


the 4-machine set automatically ides for 
the power input to the motor to be increased 


iderably towards obtaining safe and efficient 
operation of the driven machine, but much 


eee Sere 
Every i in ol in — chine tools is for ung machines. For 


control requirements—and they are legion. 
Below are featured four uses of electric range of 10 to 1, gives a 


reversal of the 


This is one of the forms of control which 
must be flexible yet completely fi . Ie 
ic, for instance, possible to arrange for motor 
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COAL keeps The Distillers 
Company in the best of spirits 


The art of making good Scotch whisky begins——as it did hundreds of 
years ago—in the Highland glens. Beside a burn with its crystal clear 
water, you'll find each malt whisky: distillery of The Di-tillers 
Company Ltd.—a group which markets many of the famed brands 
of Scotch whisky. Each has its different age-old blending secrets 
which produce its distinctive flavour. 


In bygone days the distilling of Scotch whisky was dependent 
on small stills warmed by peat fires. Today distilling has become big 


business—a fascinating blend of ancient skills and progressive 


techniques. The soft waters of the Highlands are still essential, but 
coal has become the major fuel; D.C,L. use about 170,000 tons of it. 
Some is burned in the Kilns with the peat which flavours the malt; 
some goes to heat the stills; the rest is used in the boilers of the 
47 D.C.L, distilleries for general steam raising. D.C.L. choose coal 
as their major fuel because coal not only provides the greatest heat 
for the lowest cost, but also because coal—like Scotch whisky— 
has a long future; there is enough coal in British coalfields to supply 
the heating needs of industry for centuries to come. 

The Distillers Company Ltd. is a name to remember with par- 
ticular profit when you have to make a decision on fuel. Follow its 
example—choose coal—and you can be sure that the practical 
results of your wisdom will be well worth a toast—in Scotch, of 
course. 


PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY IS 
GOING FORWARD ON 
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And here are some key facts and 
figures about the boiler installations 


in D.C.L. distilleries. 


The Distillers Company Ltd. use 
coal for steam raising for both 
space heating and for process work, 
particularly for the distillation pro- 
cesses. They have a large number 
of installations and more than 
boilers—-many of which are 
fitted with chain grate stokers— 
working at pressures from 80 
to 160 Ibs. per square inch. Al- 
together these boilers are capable 
of generating 400,000 Ibs. 

of steam per hour and 

* they consume in a year 
more than 170,000 

tons of coal. 
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New History in Old Form 


The Western Intellectual Tradition 


By J. Bronowski and Bruce Mazlish. 
Hutchinson. 540 pages. 30s. 


ioe is a lively, competent, serviceable 
introduction to the history of ideas from 
Leonardo and Machiavelli to Hegel and 
Robert Owen. It takes great thinkers, or 
groups like the Royal Society and the Lunar 
Society of Birmingham, puts them in their 
historical setting and quotes liberally from 
their writings. The exposition is generally 
clear and fresh, and there are stimulati 
examples and juxtapositions of ideas. 
chapter has a useful critical bibliography; 
there are footnotes at the bottom of the 
page, and two good indexes. 

Despite a grandiose reference in the intro- 
duction to “the' whole spectrum of the 
mind,” the history of ideas in this case means 
political and scientific ideas. ‘The fine arts, 
classical scholarship, literary criticism, 
aesthetics, moral philosophy, historiography 
and the novel are among the concerns of 
the mind that are fortunately omitted. 
Perhaps a disproportionate amount of 
English social history is taken on board. 
The chapter on the Elizabethan Age touches 


upon the sexual constitution of the queen. 
and a rather incoherent account of the 
Puritan Revolution, one of the very few 


unclear chapters, gets caught up in what 
Professor Hexter has called the Storm over 
the Gentry. This will be no disadvantage 
for the undergraduate reader, to whom a 
certain amateurish enthusiasm about the 
book will probably appeal. But he may need 
to be warned that Socrates did not write 
dialogues, that the Middle Ages did not 
believe that “ men cannot develop, and have 
nothing in them which is personal and 
creative,” that the Regno was not a city- 
state, that the ig party under Walpole 
did not express the of the middle 
classes, that there was virtually no serfdom 
in western Europe in the eighteenth 
century, that George III was not “ deter- 
mined to impose an absolute rule on 
America as on England,” tha; the prose of 
Samuel Johnson is not “ decadent and out- 
moded,” nor did Wordsworth say it was ; 
that it is insensitive to use the word 
“hedonism” of either Burke's political 
empiricism or Owen’s belief: in the social 
plasticity of human nature, let alone both, 
and perhaps morally obtuse to find a modern 
counterpart for Bentham in—of all people 
—Gandhi. 

It would be sourness in a reviewer to note 
such a if thé book ~~ offered as 
the piece er t ularisation it is. 
But a publishers ah | f with puffs from 
Cambridge, Eng., recommending it to the 
attention of statesmen, and in an introduc- 


tion containing more self-praise than custo- 
mary Dr Bronowski and Professor Mazlish 
claim that they are writing a new kind of 
intellectual history, that their collaboration 
enables them to present a deeper interpreta- 
tion than could be expected of most single 
writers, and that they have experienced the 
study of history as liberation from accepted 
ideas. These claims are exaggerated. Their 
book, for all its merits, is old-fashioned in 
method, insular in outlook, and conventional 
in ideas. 

It is a product of the authors’ collabora- 
tion at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and it may be guessed that the 
audience in mind is the American college 
student, though this will scarcely excuse the 
description of George III as a “ dictator,” 
intervening in science like Hitler and Stalin. 
The book's emphasis is on the Anglo- 
American contribution to civilisation. Thus 
it deals with the Royal Society and Locke 
before going back to Descartes. It fails to 
bring out the feeling of European unity 
among the leaders of the scientific revolu- 
tion, and how much Newton’s culminating 
achievement owed to international intellec- 
tual co-operation. The most notable 
absentee from the Western intellectual 
tradition is the Netherlands. The reader is 
told incidentally that Galileo got the tele- 
scope from Holland, that Descartes was 
inspired by Beeckman, that Huygens formu- 
lated the inductive method, and implicitly 
that Holland invented the. stock exchange ; 
but the matrix of these achievements is a 
blank. The Dutch Revolt is not mentioned, 
nor are its links with the Huguenots. This is 
an intellectual history from which we learn 
nothing of the importance of the Jesuits, 
Hooker, Grotius, Spinoza, the Bollandists, 
Richard Simon, ibniz, Vico, Swift, 
Lessing, Herder, Coleridge, and which 
neglects the Counter-Reformation, the 
transition from natural law as a norma 
agendi to natural right as a facultas 
agendi, the quarrel of the ancients 
and moderns, and the origins of the idea of 
progress. Authors are free to delimit their 
books, but they are not free in the claims 
they make for what they have delimited. 


The themes of the book are the develop- 
ment of human freedom, the rise of the 
scientific method, and the beginnings of a 
science of man. Admirable as they are, for 
the reader at least they scarcely represent 
a “ liberation from accepted ideas,” and the 
political lessons with which the book con- 
cludes are the common ground between the 
campaign writers of Mr Nixon and Mr 
Kennedy. As Whitehead said of the scientific 
mentality of the modern world, “ Men can 
be provincial in time as well as in place.” 
The Western intellectual tradition has pro- 


1021 


duced another kind of history-writing, which 
does not judge the past by its contribution to 
the present, awarding marks to forward- 
looking minds, and which can extend the 
same sympathy to Pascal and Burke as to 
Bayle and Rousseau, because it regards every 
generation as equidistant from eternity. The 
student will gain much stimulus and 
information from this book, but when he 
wants historical understanding and philo- 
sophical depth he will go on to some of 
those “ single writers ”"—to Hazard on the 
European conscience and Cassirer on the 
Enlightenment, to Becker’s “ Heavenly City 
of the Eighteenth Century Phi - 
and Strauss on natural rights, to Whitchead 
and Butterfield on modern science. 


Man of Many Parts 
All in One Lifetime 


By James F. Byrnes. 
Museum Press. 432 pages. 30s. 


HE awobiography of a man who had 

been Congressman, Senator, Justice of 
the Supreme Court, “Assistant President ” 
and Secretaty of State (not to mention 
Governor of South Carolina) and whose 
career in Washington covered the years 
1911-1947 should be valuable and interest- 
ing. But this book is so discreet, defensive 
and at times disingenuous that it adds 
almost nothing to what was already known 
of the period. 

Not only was Mr _ Byrnes’s career 
unusually varied—only two other men, John 
Marshall in the early years of the Republic 
and Charles Evans Hughes in this century, 
have been Secretary of State as well as 
serving on the Court—but it was also, until 
his relations with President Truman went 
sour, successful. He was an outstanding 
member of both House and Senate and was 
one of Mr Roosevelt’s most effective allies 
in the early years of the New Deal. If his 
service on the Supreme Court was too short 
for him to make much of a mark the reason 
was his own patriotism. He willingly 
resigned from a position of great honour to 
which lesser men would have clung to help 
the President run the war effort. From 
1942 until his resignation, because he 
thought his work was done, a few days 
before Mr Roosevelt's death he was respon- 
sible for the mobilisation of the home front. 
To him was delegated more power than any 
President had ever delegated before. The 
unofficial title of “Assistant President” was 
no exaggeration. 

It was no doubt these years when he 
acquired, and was encouraged to acquire, 
the habit of taking decisions without refer- 
ence to the President that betrayed him later 
when he was Mr Truman’s Secretary of 
State. And it is on his reasons for leaving 
the State Department that Mr Byrnes is 
least revealing when he might be most 
interesting. President Truman, in his 
memoirs, says that the delegation of presi- 
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If Mr Byrnes, after such a distinguished 
career, is now forgotten or at least ignored, 
it is because he later rediscovered his 
Southern prejudices, became Governor of 
Carolina and played, for a good party man, 
such an inglorious role in the election 


a of to a white man of 
ability as it is to any TO. 


Fresh View bf the Sudan 
The Sudan in Anglo-Egyptian 


Relations: A Case ty in Power 
Politics, 1800-1956 ° . 

By L. A. Fabunmi. 

Longmans. 486 pages. 50s. 


Bx: about the Sudan are usually 
written from the south-of- 
farmhouse bought on retirement, or cise 


| 


BOOKS' 
from the trough of the Nile valley. The 
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some sixty enjoyable pages. should 


first are complacent (just how blushmakingly Ee meakee cncten tae oe eee oop 


complacent they can be is patent from some 
of Mr Fabunmi’s quotations) ; the second 
are, Mr Mekki Abbas’s apart, either angry 
or depressed. This book is an exception 
and offers a new angle of vision. For Mr 
Fabunmi is a Nigerian, and a scholarly, 
staking one who examines the scene 

m a vantage point in ex-British West 


i ‘most illuminating passages are those 
that are both dispassionate and Afri 


rican: 


Confucius to Lippman, and to leave nothing 
out. A book, by contrast, is written to 
instruct the student or the public ; it fruits 
best if pruned. 

At present, Mr Fabunmi is immured in 
his country’s civil service, and presumably, 
his chances of writing scholarly books are 
scanty. But it'is to be that he will 
not live for ever under curse of the 
full in-tray, for he has an exhaustive 
know “of source material, knows how 
to it, and has as his subject 
African history—the topic of tomorrow, if 
not of today. 


Development: Theory and 


Practice 
The Diplomacy of Economic 
Development 


By Eugene R. Black. 
Harvard University Press, London: Oxford 


University Press. 84 pages. 24s. 
Industrial Development 

By Murray D. Bryce. 
McGraw-Hill. 298 pages. §8s. 
The Rich and the Poor 


By Robert Theobald. 
Clarkson N. Potter, New York. 208 pages. 
$4.50. 


best of these books is the shortest. 

The President gh World Bank, no 
fledgling in the art of development di 
annie put his ideas on the Daeietae 


‘ the price of nearly sd. a page. 


Mr Black’s main thesis in this book, which 
consists of three lectures delivered at Tufts 
University, is that a new and separate status 
should be given to development diplomacy. 
In practical terms, this probably means— 
although Mr Black does not say so in so 
many words—that the International Co- 

tion Adrhinistration in Washington 


Office, Board of Trade, Minister of Science, 
— probably others, Aa in their different 
separate ways with development prob- 
lems, there should be one “ Ministry of 
Development ” to centralise policy decisions. 
The lectures are clear, pithy, and a delight 
to read, though it, must! have been even 
better to hear them delivered in Mr Black’s 
own style. They are full of quotable 
passages ;|/for instance: 
imply defined, should be the 
place where the itical leader is faced with 
consequences of his deci- 
sions before he makes them instead of 
afterwards. 


And this: 

No leaders in the early stage of the West's 
development faced anything like the range 
and complexity of choices which are faced 
by the new leaders of the underdeveloped 
world today. 


ment. He tdlls—ta minute detail, but never 
boringly—exactly how it should be done, 
and he never falls into the error of appear- 
ing to believe that, in the conditions exist- 
ing in most developing countries, it will be 
possible to follow his advice word for word. 
His book should be on the desks of all 
ministers and civil servants in developing 
countries ; if they have to depart from his 
precepts, they will at least be aware that 
they are doing so, and of the possible con- 
sequences. A single quotation will give the 
flavour of this book. On the choice of con- 
sulting engineers, the author says: 

At all costs, it is important to avoid those 
who would be financially interested in having 
the project go ahead, particularly those who 
might be involved in the sale of machinery 
or construction services, 

Mr Theobald has ‘tried to do too much. 

It was a mistake to try to combine in one 
over-simplified book a study of the prob- 
lems of developing countries and an analysis 
of the affluent society of the United States. 
There are also certain carelessnesses that 
spoil an otherwise readable effort—for 
example, the statement that the German 
currency reform of 1948 “ cut the value of 
the mark.” 

Mr Theobald could become a popular 
writer on economic subjects, but he should 
tackle them one at a time, and he should 
read his proofs more carefully. - 
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peacefully—in many ways, in many 
i ; ; countries. Budd-supplied radioisotopes, 
in the application of such as cobalt 60, help fight cancer in 
nations around the world. Budd-designed radiation equip- 
roadens know diatio yari 
nuclear energy to peaceful uses. .Sui ant qummmaumecatenaumenmaetenme 
in government and industrial research projects: Budd’s 
engineering and product development in the nuclear field 
keeps pace with Budd’s constant advances in engineering 
.+- metallurgy ... tooling . . . welding .. . research .. . testing 
... production and development for international industry. 
And that is why Budd is one of the 150 largest industrial 
concerns in the world today. Write for our Annual Report. 
The Budd Company, Philadelphia 32, Pa., U.S.A. 
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HE'S MAKING SALES 


THIS VERY MINUTE-IN BOMBAY' 


A West German iron and steel man shows a prospective customer round 
his plant. Half a world away, in the fan-cooled homes of evening-time 
Bombay, he’s talking to buyers through his international advertising in 
the Asia edition of TIME. 

Men who buy or influence the buying of steel are among the many 
citizens of Bombay now reading through Trmg, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 
They’re absorbing information on the world’s products and services brought 
to them, like 3 million other important people around the world, by Time. 

Meet your clients and aid your sales people near at 
hand or far afield, through Trme’s six editions: Asia; South 
Pacific; Atlantic; Latin America;’ Canada; U.S.; separately or 
all together, depending on the markets you want to reach. 

For more facts, ask :— | 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond Street, London W.1. 
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Administrative Growth 


Victorian Origins of the British 
Welfare State 

By David Roberts. 

Press. London: Oxford 
382 pages. 48s. 


Yale Umiversity 
CUmversity Press. 


HE title of this book is somewhat mis- 

leading. It covers what until recently 
has been rather unfamiliar ground, and it is 
concerned not with the origin of modern 
welfare policies but with the remarkable 
growth of administration in early Victorian 
England. Its terminal point is 1854, not 
1940 or 1947, and it is true only in the 
broadest possible sense that the administra- 
tive measures taken by the early Victorians 
“constituted the first beginnings of the 
welfare state which is today a distinguishing 
feature of the British Government.” It is 
dangerous to try to chain history to con- 
temporary slogans, particularly slogans that 
hide more than they proclaim. Within a 
narrower compass also some of the ground 
in administrative history which was once 
very unfamiliar even to nineteenth-century 
historians has recently become very much 
more familiar, and this book must be judged 
as much asa synthesis as a monograph. 
Since the author completed his thesis on the 
subject in 1952 there has been a consider- 
able amount of new work in this country on 
topics covered in the book. This work has 
not been taken into account either’ in the 
text or in the bibliography, and the book 
suffers accordingly. It is useful and read- 
able, however, and contains much informa- 
tion that is new and interesting. It certainly 
provides a good starting point for a dis- 
cussion about the development of Victorian 
administration. 

In outline the thesis is a simple one. 
although the sources used are rich and 
varied. The industrial revolution (very 
generally described) created an enormous 
number of social problems. Two minorities 
were particularly interested in finding 
answers to these problems—the Evangelicals 
and the Utilitarians. Most Englishmen. 
however, looked with disfavour on powerful 
central government, caring nothing for new 
agencies, expensive commissions and 
bothersome interference. The minorities. 
therefore, were unable’ to achieve all that 
they wished to do. At the same time, for 
reasons only loosely connected with ideology 
(these reasons could be further amplified). 
important changes did take place in the 
machinery of government between 1833 and 
1854. In particular, a cluster of new 
administrative agencies was established. 
the functions of which “added up to an 
administrative revolution.” The constitu- 
tion of these agencies was far too cumbrous 
and inefficient to constitute a model, yet 
some at least of\the services provided were 
in advance of those provided in continental 
countries (briefly examined) where there 
was a far greater measure of centralisation. 

Much the most interesting parts of the 
book are those concerned with opposition 
to centralisation (shared by some radicals 
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and tories) and with the growing powers 
and organisation of the inspectorate. It is 
a sign of the change of emphasis in 
nineteenth-century studies that inspectors 
are now getting greater attention than 
politicians. 


Trish Might Have Beens 
The Shaping of Modern Ireland 


Edited by Conor Cruise O'Brien. 
Routledge. 201 pages. 255 


HIS book is composed of a series of 

lectures broadcast from Dublin. They 
discussed the careers of a score of men who 
were prominent in Ireland between the fall 
of Parnell in 1891 and the Rising of 1916 
That was a period in which, as the editor 
remarks, 

nothing happened: except a revolution in 

land ‘ownership, the beginning of a national! 

quest for a lost language and culture, and the 
preparanion of the two successful rebellions 
which were to tear Ireland in two 

It would be difficult to criticise the selec- 
tors, whose choice includes almost all the 
obvious people and ranges from the young 
Yeats to the Belfast shipbuilder Pirrie. More 
might have been said about Jim Larkin. 
And, even though it would cost the reader 
one of the best essays in the book, Tim 
Healy might well have been dropped in 
favour of John Dillon, who achieved at least 
some of his aims. 

On another level criticism may be 
advanced against the assumption that 
modern Ireland was shaped by Irishmen and 
in Ireland. It might have been better for 
Ireland, and for Great Britain, had that been 
so ; but it is idle to ignore the influence of 
the predominant partner. Modern Ireland 
owes much to the fact that George Wynd- 
ham was Chief Secretary for Ireland at a 
particular point of time ; it has been also 
shaped (much less happily, some may think 
by the fact that at another point of time the 
Conservatives were led by Bonar Law and 
not by Balfour or Austen Chamberlain. And, 
what is more and most of all, where is Lloyd 
George—the Lloyd George of the Conven- 
tion, not of the Treaty ? 

This is not simply to criticise the book 
for not being what it did not aim to be. 
It would have been instructive to remind a 
younger generation of the close connection 
between the Irish question and British poli- 
tics before 1914. is left trying to fiddle 
dates around. No degree of Irish home rule 
could have been possible without a prior 
settlement of the land question ; and that 
did not come until Wyndham’s Land Act of 
1903. When the Conservatives went out of 
office two years later, they so changed their 
character in opposition that the Home Rule 
bill of 1912 was fought with an intransi- 
gence unknown in British politics for 
generations. And, even supposing that the 
bill had been accepted and put into effect, 
could the Ireland of 1912 have afforded 
even limited Home Rule ? It is a truism 
to say that the Ireland of 1921 was a very 
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different place from the Ireland of seven 
years before ; but not the least important 
change was that it had become a much 
richer country. 

These highly suggestive lectures are not 
merely an exercise in might-have-beens ; 
they are a summary of an immense waste of 
men and ideals. None of these here por- 
trayed got what he wanted ; and ultimately 
they got a lot of things that they did not 
want. Surely, one feels, it was not neces- 
sary to make quite such a mess of things 
But perhaps a mess is all that can be 
expected from a trial of will between two 
or three ?) deeply proud and highly tena- 
cious peoples. 

The most heartening impression given by 
the book is that it was composed at all. With 
due respect to a body that has worked under 
exceptional difficulties, one feels that Radio 
Eireann would not have been able to stage 
these lectures ten years ago ; and, if it had, 
the level of discussion would have been 
lower. Despite some unevenness, the lec- 


_ tures reach a high standard of objectivity 


and many of them disclose a welcome 
generosity—the exception coming from one 
of the old guard. Dr Cruise O’Brien has 
done another good job of interpreting 
modern Ireland. 


OTHER BOOKS 


Iseatt RESURGENT. By 
Benn. 265 pages. 27s. 


Norman Bentwich 


In 1932 Professor Norman Bentwich wrote a 
book on Palestine, which he followed twenty 
years later with one on Isracl. The present 
work, which, with a great deal of addition and 
expansion, follows the scheme of the latter, 
brings his report on the state as nearly up to 
date as is possible. After establishing the back- 
ground, he describes Israel's government, its 
judicial system, economy, religion and education. 
us press and progress in the arts. He outlines 
Israel's relations with the United Nations, and 
weighs up the uences on its diplomatic 
relations of the Sinai ign in 1956. 

This is to some extent a partial book, but the 
devotion which gives rise to the partiality is 
not blind. By temperament a scholar by 
experience one of the best informed men on the 
subject in the world, Professor Bentwich can 
make a convincing case for any argument he 
advances. If anyone should need persuading of 
the magnitude of Israel’s achievement since the 
mandate, this is the book he should turn to. 


AMerica CHALLENGED. By William O. Douglas 
Princeton University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 74 pages. 20s. 


Two lectures by a notably independent and 
outspoken Justice of the Supreme Court, one on 
the dangers of conformity into which he feels 
that America is drifting, the other on the nature 
of the communist challenge. Mr Douglas's 
sensible view is that the need is for more under- 
standing and more contacts, not more arms. His 
lectures probably created more stir in America 
than they will here. 


PRESENT ‘TRENDS IN | AMERICAN NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT. Edited by Alfred Junz. The 
Hansard Society. 232 pages, 25s. 


This is a series of articles on various aspects 
of the American governmental system written 
by men and women in the American academic 
world. Those on the courts and important 


- judicial decisions are particularly good and all 


were written with the foreign reader in mind. 
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This is the season for families to be together! You can be ...in brief hours . ¥ 
for the miles-that-separate vanish like magic by Boeing jetliner. A call to B.O.A.C. 
or to your travel agent, is the first step in making this holiday season 
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the work of the editoria! staff in London. 


Balancing the Dollar 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE current atmosphere of ctisis about the dollar and the 
- American balance of payments is reminiscent of the title of Sir 
Roy Harrod’s book in the late nineteen-forties about Britain: 
“ Are ae Hardships Necessary ?” A large group of American 
servicemen in Europe will in future be without the solace of their 
wives and children ; European producers of knick-knacks will be 
deprived of useful business from American military post exchanges ; 
European and Japanese manufacturers who make machines for 
Turkey and spare parts for Viet Nam will lose some orders from 
the American foreign aid programme; and the United States 
government has just gone through the embarrassing process of 
asking West Germany for $600 million a year and being unequivo- 
cally turned down. All this is because changes are being made on 
some of the labels that show which countries own the yellow metal 
stored in the vaults of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Even if allowance is made, as it must be under the present mone- 
tary system of the world, for the fact that America’s loss of gold as 
fepresented by the shifting of the labels is “ real” and contains 
Ahe seeds of future crisis, still the original question remains. 

Whiie the weird nature of the system which makes Germany 
seem rich when it is not and the United States poor when it is not 
is partly responsible for the question, it is paradoxical that it arises 
when the American balance of payments itself, which has caused 
all the trouble, is by many tests far healthier this year than it has 
been for some time. It is emphatically healthier, for example, in 
the almost universal opinion of those who follow these matters, 
than that of the United Kingdom, which has had a whole bundle 
of gold labels shifted to its advantage. The American surplus of 
exports over imports has shown a dazzling improvement this year, 
even allowing for one or two temporary windfalls, while Britain's 
foreign trade is probably in deficit. But it is in America that there 
is the great sense of crisis. 

The reason for the paradox is not hard to find. For the first 
time the international financial world is discovering the impli- 
cations of two things quite new to the postwar period. One is 
the hardness, accepted in earlier 
periods as a matter of course, of 
the main European currencies, 
which makes it safe to invest in 
them. The other is the relative 
“* equality in insecurity ” of Europe 
and America in the missileage. The 
two together have led to move- 
ments of capital out of the United 
States into Europe since about the 
end of May, as a result mainly of 
the different economic conditions 
and of the consequent differences 
in interest rates in the two places, 
that are far greater than anyone 
dreamed would be possible a few 
years ago. | 


$3-8bn 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Boece ot Payments Jay 


The western world is learning that the price of strength and 
economic freedom is mass movements of capital—today from 
America, tomorrow from Britain, then perhaps from Germany or 
Switzerland. The transfer of this quick-moving type of capital 
has been so great—probably at an annual rate of $2 billion in the 
third quarter of this year—that it has thoroughly frightened the 
American authorities, and particularly the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr Anderson. It has deceived quite sensible people into 
thinking that the American position was weak when it was not 
and has made sterling seem strong when it was unusually weak. 
The really new thing in the world, in the view of some shrewd 
observers, is not the “‘ weakness of the dollar” but the discovery 
of how big capital movements can be in conditions of equality 
between Europe and America. It is a fascinating discovery, but 
it raises doubts about the soundness of the United States govern- 
ment’s reactions. 

Mr Anderson is by no means insensible to what has happened 
this year. He knows that it is “swing” capital—mainly from 
banking and speculative sources—that made the deficit in the 
American balance of payments run at an annual rate of $4.3 billion 
in the third quarter instead of at around $2 billion. He inserted 
into the presidential statement which announced the various 
counter-measures two weeks ago a clause about how capital move- 
ments had clearly been greater than had been anticipated—a clause 
that was overlooked almost everywhere. But instead of persuading 
him that gold reserves exist to cushion swings like this, the dis- 
covery has convinced him that the deficit in America’s inter- 
national payments should be tackled more vigorously than ever. 
Thé irony of the matter is that, despite his failure in Bonn, Mr 
Anderson may have succeeded better than he knew and that 
President Kennedy may be the beneficiary. 

President Eisenhower's directive should hack something like 
$1 billion off the true deficit, based on this year’s only slightly 
abnormal $4.5 billion trade surplus and leaving out the short-term 
movements, of around $2 billion. The foreign aid programme, 
now almost wholly “ Buy Ameri- 
can,” will hardly appear at all in 
the balance of payments accounts 
in future. About $500 million is 
being sliced off the $3 billion 
which troops overseas cost from 
the point of view of the balance 
of payments. Direct investment 
of new dollars abroad by Ameri- 
can corporations has amounted 
to only about $1.5 billion in each 
of the last two years, with a 
steady rise in Europe and a 
fall elsewhere, and this year 
looked like being about the same 
until the Ford Company's British 
transaction came up. 


$26dn $2,900 
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Bar to Progress 


OME last-ditch Republicans have not given up hopes of proving, 
by recounts of votes in states with paper-thin majorities for 
Senator Kennedy, that it was) really Mr Nixon who was elected 
President. But although the Republican high command is pressing 
ahead with plans to investigate all alleged cases of fraud or irregu- 
larity, it recognises that a reversal would be needed in at least two 
large states, such as Illinois and Texas, to unseat Mr Kennedy 
and there is hardly time for this before December 19th, when the 
official electors in each state cast) their votes. Simply to produce 
a deadlock which would throw ‘the election into the House of 
Representatives would not benefit Mr Nixon. In that case each 
state would cast a single vote, and there are 29 states with Demo- 
cratic majorities on their delegations and only 17: with Republican 
ones ; four are divided. 
Realistic conservatives are 
already turning their minds 
instead to the congressional 
possibilities for, thwarting 
Mr Kennedy’s ‘programme, 
even though liberal Repub- 
licans, such as Senator Case 
of New Jersey, feel that a 
alliance 


‘Cesweel To The New Frontier 


publican leader in the House, 
will have 22 more Repre- 
sentatives in his camp than he 
had in the last session and is 
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of caplet preddeathd doctors ta Miadesipg 
against the party. 
liberal Democrats such as Senator Clark are also 
warpath: they want to make it easier to pass civil rights 
legislation by making it harder for the South to talk it to death 


What Next in New Orleans? 


HE State of Louisiana seems likely to enter the centennial year 
of the Civil War again in revolt against the United States. For 


Act, based on the concept that a state may “ interpose” its 
sovereignty to prevent the enforcement on its citizens of a decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, was the first Bill in 
the package of laws passed by the State Legislature earlier this 
month in yet another attempt to defeat the constitutional right of 
coloured children to attend school with white ones. Without the 
Interposition Act the whole package collapsed ; the court also 
enjoined all state officials from interfering any more. Finally, it 
refused to postpone the order under which racial integration began 


‘in the first forms of two New Orleans schools three wecks ago, 


although it sympathised with the difficulties which drove the school 
board to request a respite. 

These difficulties are of two kinds: financial because the state 
has cut off funds from the board, although it has now relaxed to 
the extent of paying the teachers ; and educational because the two 
schools in question are now empty of all but one or two of their 
thousand white pupils, leaving the four little Negro girls segregated 
once again, and are being picketed by jecring white women. The 
next step is for the school board to prosecute the absentees for 
truancy but about half of eee 
next . This is not subject to any desegregation order and is 
controlled by one of the state’s most violent and most influential 
racists, Mr Leander Perez, who organised the delaying action in 


| the State Legislature and inspired the demonstrations which led 


to riots during the first week of integration. 

These may now break out agun ; if they do they wil strengben 
the growing disgust of the sophisticated and 
sheer bc aun eee eer ae der taaaoaee 
display being put on by the State Legislature to rally support— 





.»s ANOTHER ENGINEERING ADVANCE 
FROM BRISTOL SIDDELEY 


Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited produce Maybach ® rail traction Since the cylinder bore and stroke, and the majority of com- 

diesel engines. Covering a power range from 400 to 2,000 hp, ponents, are identical in all models, spares stocks are consider- 

these diesels are amazingly reliable and have shown that they ably reduced. Servicing also has been greatly simplified because 

can achieve major overhaul lives of 12,000 to 16,000 hours! much thought has been given to accessibility and the removal 
The proven basic design features of the whole range of components. And the engines are suitable for both hydraulic 

(straight 4 to 16-cylinder V) are the same, and each unit can and electric transmission. 

be turbo-charged, or turbo-charged and intercooled. The 

range operates up to 1,600 rpm and combines the beat perform- World-wide application. Maybach rail traction diesel 

ance and design qualities of high, medium and low-speed diesel engines are in service all over the world and have built 

engines: light weight and compactness; excellent thermal up an unsurpassed record for reliable and economic opera- 

efficiency ; and extremely long life. tion. Bristol Siddeley Maybach diesels power the new 

Advanced design features. The pistons are pressure-oil cooled. diesel a k comotives of British Railways Western 

This gives very efficient heat dissipation and reduces liner and cumin engines have been ordered by. Bvitich 

gas ring wear to a minimum. The roller bearing, dise-webbed ' ; 

crankshaft is exceptionally rigid within its tunnel housing, and : ; ; 

in practice withdrawal is not normally necessary before 12,000 For further information please write to: Maybech Sales’ 
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processions of women in mourning, resolutions accusing President 
Eisenhower of being involved in a Communist conspiracy and so 
on. So far these moderates have kept quiet because they feared 
retribution from Mr Perez and his White Citizens’ Council. But 
if, as is probable, the Legislature now attempts to close the schools 
rather than submit to the court order, they will be roused to action. 
Much as they dislike’'the idea of integrated schools, they prefer 
them to no public education at all. Moreover, businessmen are 
increasingly disturbed at the immediaté harm which the present 
situation is doing to trade, particularly from tourists, in the city 
and at the long-term harm which it! may do to industrial expansion 
in the state. 


Agenda for Kennedy 


HEN last February President Eisenhower called together a 

,Commission on National Goals, under the chairmanship 
of Dr Henry Wriston, who also heads the American Assembly, 
he charged the distinguished group to be non-partisan in its 
approach toa national agenda for the nineteen-sixties and to 
suggest “ guide-lines” for future Administrations of whatever 
political complexion. Had there been less delay at the outset in 
finding private funds to finance the project, first proposed early 
in 1959, Mr Eisenhower might have had more than the academic 
interest which is all that he is now likely to take in the com- 
mission’s report.* Carefully kept out of the election campaign 
and timed to fill the headlines duting the transition period, the 
report is distilled from essays by outside experts and arguments 
between the very diverse personalities on the commission into the 
basic programme on which they could agree. Even so, it contains 
several notes of strong dissent from those who would like to go 
farther—or not so far—notably on the speeds at which the national 
economy should grow and at which racial integration should be 
accomplished. 

However, this attempt to define national objectives in many 
fields does fit into, or fill out, the framework of Senator Kennedy’s 
call to “get America moving” towards “new frontiers.” As 
mapped by the commission these frontiers aim at conserving the 


objectives of a country of free men, enshrined in the Constitution, | 


by developing liberal policies, more expansionist at home and more 
imaginative, even if still vague, abroad. The commissioners believe 
that an expanding economy will be able to pay for both the vast 
programmes of public education and welfare for which they call 
and for the foreign aid which they see to be essential if the 
communist challenge is to be met in underdeveloped countries. 
But they are not afraid to say that, if necessary, more taxes can 
be levied without suffocating the country. If it still remains uncer- 
tain how unemployment is to be kept below 4 per cent of the 
labour force, how the economy is to grow steadily by at least 
3-4 per cent a year, how foreign aid is to increase without crises 
in the balance of payments, how racial discrimination is to be 
eliminated by legislation, the answer must be that these are goals 
and that it is for the government, once it is convinced that public 
opinion endorses them, to work out the means. 

For this reason the plans of the American Assembly to get the 
‘report discussed widely may be decisive for the future effect it 
will have on Senator Kennedy and his policy-makers and for the 
help which it may provide in getting his liberal pledges through the 
conservative forces in Congress. For the Assembly is conducting 
a massive campaign of adult education with special regional 
Assemblies all across the country to study various aspects of the 


* The Report of the President’s Commission on National Goals, 

administered by the Ameri Assembly, Columbia University, November, 

960. To be published this month as a paper “ Goals for Americans,” 
including supporting papers, by Prentice-Hall Inc. 


. seem to be very different from other segments of American i 
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report. There is even to be an international Assembly on arms 
limitation in July. All are designed to engender understanding 
of, and enthusiasm and support for, these national goals among the 
general public. 


. Drugs in the Dock 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


FTER leading a sheltered life for many years, the pharmaceutical 
industry is undergoing a prolonged public trial. This began 
a year ago when the Senate antitrust and monopoly subcommittee, 
under the direction of Senator Kefauver, opened an investigation 
into the pride of drugs. These hearings, which are now. nearing 
their end, have attracted much attention. The Antitrust Division 
of the Justice Department has also been active in the same field 
recently ; five major manufacturers were prosecuted unsuccessfully 
last winter on charges of fixing the prices of polio vaccine, and 
a number of other investigations are now under way. The Federal 
Trade Commission has also been inquiring into alleged cases of 
price fixing, misleading advertising and the improper use of patents. 
What are the main charges? Senator Kefauver, an old hand 
in the art of investigations—he has already looked into the steel, 
automobile and baking industries as well as professional boxing— 
announced when the hearings opened that prices of drugs and 
medicines were too high and that the industry’s “ inflated profits ” 
were to blame. The chief economist of his subcommittee accused 
one company, the Schering Corporation, of making a 1,000 per 
cent profit on a product used in the treatment of arthritis, and 
a 7,000 per cent profit on 
another. He arrived at these 


percentage of profit based 
the retail selling price. All other 


distributing the medicines in question were i 
The boldness of the attack probably took 
surprise ; it certainly startled the public. 
taken shortly afterwards showed that 6 
interviewed believed that some sort of 
introduced for drugs and medicines. 
charges of astronomical profits were made by 
a Republican member of the subcommittee, by 
also a Republican, and by officials of the compani 
appeared as witnesses. But it is always easier to capture 
lines with sensational accusations than with belated denials. 
Looked at dispassionately, the pharmaceutical industry 


ial 


ay 
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although it is in the upper brackets of profitability 
a remarkable record of growth since the war. A 
industries carried out at the request of the Pharmaceu 
facturers’ Association showed that their industry had 
highest return on total capital during the fi 19$1 to 
1955. The automobile, aircraft and non-ferrous metal industries, 
as well as several others, exceeded the drug industry’s figure of 
13.6 per cent. Another way of measuring profits is as a percentage 
of sales. According to a study of the $00 largest industrial 
corporations in the United States published by Fortune magazine, 
the average return on sales for the 500 companies in 1958 was 
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4-9 per cent. The average net income for the 20 largest drug 
companies was 11.6 per cent of sales. 

Spokesmen for the companies, in defending these profits, 
repeatedly point out that research is the lifeblood of the industry 
and that large sums of money have to be poured each year into 
programmes aimed at discovering and developing new and more 
effective medicines. The industry spent $197 million on the task 
last year. The spokesmen stress tha; profits are essential to growth, 
and that it is only natural for a growing industry to have the 
above-average profits which attract the capital—and talent—neces- 
sary to sustain that growth. 

Many of the complaints which are being directed at the drug 
industry today accuse it of pouring too much money into adver- 
tising and promotion. During the hearings a number of doctors 
testified that they were deluged regularly with expensively produced 
literature and free samples of new drugs. The glossy booklets issued 
by the companies pile up on the doctors’ already overcrowded 
desks, only to be thrown into the wastepaper basket. One or two 
of the companies are also lavish in their entertainment of doctors 
at golf tournaments and turkey and duck shoots. Senator 
Kefauver contends that no other industry in the country has such 
high sales costs as the pharmaceutical industry. These costs 
include the expense of maintaining the considerable number) of 
salesmen whose task is to call on physicians and impress on them 
the importance of the 400 or so new drugs which are introduced 
each year. There are about 15,000 such salesmen today ; a few 
of the larger companies maintain as many as a thousand on their 
payroll, These men are comparatively well paid (earning from 
$8,000 to $12,000 a year) but their job is a highly specialised one 
and some of the larger companies insist that their ‘representatives 
have a degree in pharmacy. 

The whole question of misleading advertising—a particularly 
sensitive issue in the pharmaceutical field—has also been intro- 
duced into the debate. At least one case of questionable ethics 
involving the advertising of a major company has been aired 
recently and caused some concern in the medical profession as 
well as among the manufacturers themselves. However, such cases 
are rare and the manufacturers as a whole have a creditable record 
of restrained and responsible advertising to the medical profession. 


HE theme which has dominated this public examination of 

the pharmaceutical industry is the cost of medicines to th 
consumer. It is quite clear that the public believes that drugs 
are too expensive. It is a fact that the patient pays about $3 for 
the average prescription today compared with $1.51 ten years 
ago, but, it is also true that in return for the three dollars he 
receives more modern and often more effective drugs than those 
which were available in the past. Both the wholesale and retail 
prices of medicines have lagged far behind other prices during the 
last twenty years. Total expenditures on medicines have increased 
considerably since the last war, but this does not necessarily reflect 
increased prices, because the public is buying more drugs. 

To counter the damaging publicity generated by Senator 
Kefauver’s investigations, the retail chemists have launched a cam- 
paign with the slogan “drugs are the biggest bargain on earth” 
and the manufacturers draw attention to the fact that thirty years 
ago there were no antibiotics, no sulpha drugs and no steroids ; 
they had not been discovered. At that time there were no drugs 
for the mentally ill, no vaccines to prevent poliomyelitis, whooping- 
cough and a number of other diseases. Death rates from certain 
infectious diseases have dropped sharply in the past two decades, 
including those from diphtheria, pneumonia, syphilis, tuberculosis 
and whooping-cough.: The pharmaceutical industry played ‘an 
important part in bringing about this advance in public health. 

The Kefauver hearings are already having repercussions as far 
away as Canada and Australia. In the United States there is a 


small but growing movement among trade unions to provide 
medicines at a discount for their members and their families. For 
the American manufacturers probably the most ominous signs 
come from Washington, DC. A number of Bills have already been 
tabled, including one bearing Senator Kefauver’s name, which 
would tend to increase government control over/many aspects of 
pharmaceutical manufacturing. including the all-important field 
of research. j 


Gerrymanders on a Lead 


OURTEEN years ago the Supreme Qourt, in a 4 to 3 decision. 
F told spme citizens of Ilinois that if they were grossly under- 
represented in their State Legislature they must seek their remedy 
in politics, not in the court-room. The author of that opinion was 
Justice Frankfurter, the only member of that majority still on the 
Court. Last month, however, the Court ruled unanimously that 
the right of the; states to fix their own political subdivisions cannot 
be sustained when they violate the federal Constitution by dis- 
criminating against citizens because of their race. Negro residents 
of Tuskegee, Alabama, had complained that, when the Legislature 
redrew the city’s boundaries recently, all but four or five of the 

400 Negro voters found themselves 
outside the ‘new limits, while every 
one of the 600 white voters remained 
snugly inside. This took some in- 
genuity, as/the diagram of the mon- 
strously gerrymandered district shows, 
though not more than both political 
parties have displayed many times in 
other states. 
There are five times as many 
Negroes as whites in Tuskegee 
and it is not easy to prevent them from voting on grounds of 
illiteracy because of the high proportion of college graduates, 


/many of whom are on the staff of the famous Tuskegee Institute. 


This was why the State Legislature redrew the city limits so that 
most of the Negroes would vote in counties where they are out- 
numbered by white voters. Now the Negroes have been told 
that, if they take their case back to the lower court, which claimed 
originally that it did not have jurisdiction, the walls of the new 
Tuskegee will come tumbling down—unless the State Legislature 
decides to abolish the county altogether. 

It was more surprising when the Supreme Court decided last 
week to hear the complaint of city-dwellers in Tennessee that they 
are seriously undet-represented in the State Legislature ; a ruling 
in their favour would be unprecedented. These urban residents 
point out that the State Constitution requires redistricting every ten 
years to take account of changes in population, but that this 
has not been done since 1901. The great growth in the size of 
cities and suburbs since then means that, without redistricting, 
the vote of a city-dweller counts only about one-tenth as much as 
that of a country-dweller. The effect is to keep in the saddle 
rural conservatives who turn a deaf ear to the needs of urban 
areas. This is a familiar affliction, by no’ means confined to 
Tennessee. An extreme case is the county unit system of govern- 
ment in Georgia, which ensures deliberately that a big city like 
Atlanta is always swamped by rural votes. Two years ago the 
Supreme Court refused to hear a case against the county unit 
system, on the ground that this is a matter for the states. But 
the undemocratic nature of the system was underlined this year 
when, in a primary election to choose a Democratic candidate for 
Congress—in Georgia the only election which counts—the victor 
was the contender with the fewest popular votes. 
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MARKETS AS WIDE AS ALL HUMANITY 


The largest market in the world is the two thousand nine hundred million people 
who live there. Two thousand nine hundred million potential customers. Some 

' live in lands where radio is magic; some in lands where teleprinters that receive 
400 characters a minute are routine. Some are affluent today and thrifty tomorrow; 
others thrifty today and affluent tomorrow. On the whole - unpredictable. Can one 
organisation master such varied locales and varying fortune? By operating locally 
on a world scale, yes. Philips find geographic versatility in a unique economic 
structure: a world federation of locally-integrated, locally-manned Philips 
companies, each knowing and tending its own market. Their far-reaching 
resources and universal service in 58 lands around the world have a common aim: 
to bring the unbounded resources of electronics to the service of all mankind. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


How High are Taxes? 


NEW YORK 
f face levels of government—federal, state 
American taxpayer, taking over 30 per cent of 
the national incomie. This is a slightly lower 
proportion than in Britain, but it is much 
higher than in prewar America and nearly 
three times the proportion in 1929. Federal 
taxation has been responsible for most 
of this increase. Before the war the 
federal government claimed less than half of 
the total revenues drawn from taxation ; 
today its share has risen to more than two- 
thirds. And this trend will certainly continue 
unless something is done to halt it. With 
federal tax rates so high, state and local 
authorities have been having difficulty in 
putting up the property and excise taxes with 
which they have traditionally financed roads, 
schools and other local improvements. 
Therefore they have looked increasingly to 
aid from the federal government—which in 
turn has put heavier pressure on federal 
revenues. ‘ 
A key feature of the federal tax system is 
its heavy reliance on the income tax. Taxes 
on personal and corporate incomes together 
provide more than three-quarters of federal 
revenue compared to one-half in Britain. 
Customs duties make an insignificant con- 
tribution, and excise and sales taxes are 
relatively unimportant since these sources of 
revenue are traditionally reserved to the 
states. Roughly two-thirds of the revenue 
collected from federal income taxes come 
from individuals and the remaining one-third 
from business concerns. Although the tax 
rate for large companies (from which most 
of this type of revenue is gleaned) is a size- 
able §2 per cent a year on distributed, and 
undistributed profits alike, high corpprate 


SOURCES OF TAX REVENUE (959 
FEDERAL GOVT STATE GOVTS 


taxes are more acceptable to both the public 
and the experts than are the present rates 
of taxation on individual incomes 

On paper at least, federal income tax rates 
are both high and steeply progressive. They 
range from a minimum rate of 20 per cent 
on taxable incomes of under $2,000 to a 
maximum rate of 91 per cent on those of 


over $200,000. Indeed, the United States can 
claim today the highest top rates of tax 
(though not the heaviest taxation) in the 
English-speaking world; Britain lost this 
dubious distinction last year. Unearned in- 
come is taxed at the same rate as earned 
income—the . actual rate depending on the 
size of the taxpayer’s total taxable income. 


PERSONAL TAX PAYMENTS 
$ billton 
50 


TO STATE AND 
LOCAL GOVTS 


ISH—~~—Jpp> 


1929 35 40 45 50 55 59 


In the United States capital gains are taxed 
as income although at preferential rates. The 
taxpayer whose income is beloW $5,000 pays / 
a tax of 10 per cent on his capital gains ; if 
his income exceeds $32,000 he pays a maxi- 
mum rate of 25 per cent. However, if the 
gain has been realised within a period of less 
than six months, much steeper rates apply. 
As a corollary to taxing capital gains, capital 
losses (to the extent of $1,000 in any one 
year) are deductible and excess losses can be 
carried forward for five years. 

Faced with high rates’ of taxation, the 
American taxpayer draws considerable com- 
fort from the wide discrepancy between his 
actual income and his “ taxable” income. In 
artiving at the latter he subtracts $600 as a 
personal! allowance for himself and a further 
$600 each for his wife and other dependents ; 
if he is over 6§ years of age or blind, he can 
claim two such deductions for himself and 
two more for his wife. While it offers no 
earned income allowance, the American law 
allows the taxpayer to deduct 10 per cent of 
his income to cover expenses and other pay- 
ments that are classed as deductible for tax 
purposes. Moreover, since 1948 the tax laws 
have allowed a man and his wife to split their 
income ‘even if it has been wholly earned 
by one of them) enabling each half to fall in 
a lower tax bracket. Taking all these con- 
cessions into account, a married man with 
four children ¢an earn up to $4,000 a year 
without paying federal income tax. 

Instead of accepting the 1o per cent stan- 
dard deduction, the taxpayer can, if it would 
pay him to do so, claim his actual expenses 
and permissible deductions. The Internal 
Revenue Service takes a generous view of 
what can be included in this list. Apart from 
any personal business expenses, the taxpayer 
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can deduct non-insured losses from theft, fire 
or hurricane ; interest payments on mortgages 
or personal loans ; taxes paid to state and 
local governments; and even his alimony 
costs. As a gesture to the fact that dividends 
have already been heavily taxed at the cor- 
porate level, the recipient does not pay tax 
on the first $50 and can apply 4 per cent of 
the remainder as a credit against other taxes. 
Any medical expenses that exceed 3 per cent 
of annual income are/ deductible—and all 
such expenses in the case of the elderly. 
Finally, the taxpayer can subtract from his 
taxable income all contributions to charit- 
able, jreligious, scientific, educational or other 
non-profit organisations, up to 20 per cent 
of his income in that year (or 30 per cent if 
he has given to churches, educational institu- 
tions or hospitals). This concession covers 
the dollar bill that goes into the Sunday 
collection as well as the gift of a valuable 
work of art t0 a museum. The result of all 
these allowances and deductions is to reduce 
taxable income to slightly less than half of 
total personal incomes. 

In spre of high rates of tax on large 
incomes, the federal government draws the 
bulk of its income tax revenue from the not- 
very-wealthy. In 1958, the latest year for 
which detailed figures are available, 40 per 
cent of the total came from families with 
incomes between $5,000 and $10,000—a 
bracket which would include large numbers 
of both wage earners and salary earners. 
As a corollary to this, the top rates in fact 
produce relatively littl revenue, partly 
because few people earn really large incomes, 
but also because those who might be assumed 
to be subject to a tax of 80 or 90 per cent 
can usually find scope within the law for 
reducing their tax burden. Thus, to take an 
extreme example, people with incomes over 
$1 million in 1957 paid an effective rate of 
tax of only $4 per cent. 

Although federal tax rates are not as pro- 
gressive as they appear, they do fall more 
heavily on the rich than on the poor. Some 
recent calculations by the Tax Foundation 
found that for families with incomes below 
$2,000 a year, federal taxes of all kinds took 
10 per cent, while for families with incomes 
above $15,000 they took 29 per cent. On the 
other hand, state and local taxes, with their 
heavy dependence on, property and excise 
taxes, take a larger share of small incomes. 

TAX BY LEVEL OF INCOME, 1958 

Family Average tax burden ($) 


income ($) Total Federal State and local 
1.454 412 229 183 
3,751 986 391 
5.934 1.535 563 
8.160 2,097 ‘ 690 
10.250 ; i 798 
13,868 . 950 
1,961 
Source . Allocot.on of the Tox Burden by income Closs. Tax 
Foundation Inc., New York, May, 1960. 


Looking at all types of taxation—federal, 
state and local—these studies suggest that the 
tax burden for each class of income below 
$15,000 a year is remarkably close to 20 per 
cent ; for the mere § per cent of families with 


_incomes above $15,000 the proportion rises 


to an average of 34 per cent, 
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Trusty Oil 


HILE the Eisenhower Administration has been surprisingly 

active in the anti-trust field the incoming Kennedy Admini- 
stration can hardly be less so, for it is a Democratic principle that 
any form of monopolistic activity, or indeed of bigness in business, 
should be attacked. This may be one reason why now seemed to 
be the time to come to terms with the Department of Justice for 
two of the five huge American oil companies whose international 
operations, alleged to have been a conspiracy with British and 
Dutch interests to control the world’s oil supply, have been the 
subject of a civil prosecution since 1953. The other three com- 
panies involved are also likely to settle out of court before long. 
On its side the Department of Justice, whose case does not appear 
to have been particularly strong, may also have decided that it 
would be wise to climb down a little. 

Certainly the t of the settlement were favourable: the Gulf 
Oil Corporation ordered to set aside 100,000 barrels of Kuwait 
oil a day for sale to i t companies, something which it 
did already, and the Standard Oil Gan of New Jersey had 
to terminate its joint ownership with the Socony Mobil Oil Com- 
pany of the Standard Vacuum Oil Company which produces, refines 
and markets petroleum in the Far East, something which Standard 
of New Jersey was quite ready to do. Both settlements were by 
consent decree, which meant that neither company had to admit 
guilt ; both were prohibited from entering into agreements with 
competitors abroad*to fix prices, divide markets or allocate output 
but both declared that they did not, and had not intended to, engage 
in any of these forbidden practices. os dil sip at tha Cement 
of Justice the settlement will open foreign markets and foreign 
sources of supply to smaller oil companies. In the view of the 
defendants it is a welcome clarification of how the anti-trust laws 
apply to foreign operations, particularly since the terms of the 
decree allow exceptions to be made when these are necessary to 
meet the requirements of foreign governments. 

But Standard of New Jersey may be out of one anti-trust suit only 
to find itself involved in another—a sequence of events to which it 
is accustomed. For dedicated trust-busters, led by Senator 
Kefauver, are asking why its domestic subsidiary, the Humble Oil 


Company, is not being prevented from expanding all over the . 


country by merger. The Department of Justice has forced the 
abandonment of other proposed mergers in the industry during the 
past year. All Standard of New Jersey’s domestic subsidiaries have 
been combined into the Humble Company, reorganised not long 
ago, and fecently. this firm began to acquire new retail outlets 
and producing facilities, mainly in the west. The purpose is to 
achieve “ nationwide ” and more effective ions under “ unified 
” particularly on the selling side of the industry. This 

is Standard of New Jersey’s answer to the recent slowing down in 
ec tis at which the demand for oil is growing ; this slackening 
off has much to do with the present unhappy state of the industry. 


On December 31, 1960, The Economist Intelligence Unit 
Ltd., will no longer be represented in North America by 
Warren S. Lockwood Inc. 

On January 1, 1961, the Unit will have its own office in 
New York with the official address as follows :— 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
Lincoln Building, 
East 42nd Street, 
York 17. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


Educating New York 


He huge and wealthy State of New York, which sets an 
example to other states with its elementary and secondary 
schools and in many other fields as well, cannot make any such 
claim for its system of higher education. Its intricate and obsolete, 
if historic, machinery for handling this is plainly inadequate to 
cope with the soaring demand. Enrolments in all types of college 
are expected to rise from 401,000 (about evenly divided between 
full and part-time students) in 1958 to 804,000 in 1970 and 
1,270,000 by 1985. A three-member committee headed by Mr 
Henry Heald, president of the Ford Foundation, reported last 
month to the Governor of the state that before the necessary 
expansion can even be planned the entire structure of higher 
education in New York must be reformed. 
New York has no State University in the usual meaning of that 


' term, but only a decentralised group of colleges of all kinds. 


Higher education as a whole, however, including this so-called 
“State University,” the seven colleges run by the City of New York, 
and 126 varying private institutions (of which, confusingly, New 
York University is one), is supervised and co-ordinated by a Board 
of Regents, elected by the State Legislature. But while the private 
institutions are naturally very free within that relationship, the 
“ State University ” is quite unusually unfree. The Heald com- 


states, pay a tuition ic. in those i 
been free, particularly the New York Ci 
re orn ag apna to be qualitative 


piiimees ace ee one aan oe 
mittee calls for two new state universities and more 


students could work a longer academic year and that great use could 
be made of television courses. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Detroit, the fifth largest city in the country, was left wi 
one morning and one afternoon newspaper early last month 
Hearst Consolidated Publications Inc. sold the moncy-losing 
Detroit Times to the other afternoon , the Detroit News 
for $10 million. The Times ceased hs 
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SEVEN OF THE GREATEST NAMES 
IN AVIATION NOW WELDED INTO: 


From Advanced Projects like the revolutionary new Hawker strike fighter P.1127 to the mainstay of Britain's air deterrent, the 
Avro Vulcan bomber. . . from workaday air freighters like the A.W.A. Argosy to passenger jets such as the de Havilland Comet and 
the new Trident 121... from the A.W.A. Seaslug sea-to-air guided missile to the Avro Blue Steel and D.H. Firestreak . . . these 
are the products of Hawker Siddeley Aviation. Seven world-famous companies with research, design and production facilities 
unsurpassed anywhere in the world. Seven companies now welded into one strong, fully integrated unit. With the history of 
aviation itself as its background and the future of aviation as its challenge, no other single unit in the world has so much to offer, 
so much experience to draw upon. 
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HAWKER 


Famous for the immortal Hawker 

Hurricane” of the Battle of 

Britain. Hawker Hunters now fly 

as spearhead of R.A.F.'s Fighter 
Command. Hawker's latest development is 
Britain's first vertical take-off strike fighter, 
now being tested. 


AVRO 


Has a long and proud history in 

civil and military aviation 

from the famous “Lancaster” 

bomber of the last war, to 
today's “Vulcan” bomber and Bive Stee! 
missile. The Avro 748 turbo-prop is the latest 
success in the civil aircraft field. 


BLACKBURN 


Biackburn has always played an 
important part in the develop- 
ment of naval aircraft. tts latest 
design, the “Buccaneer” tow 
tevel strike aircraft, will soon go 
into service with the Royal Navy 
The gigantic “Beveriey" transport is already in 
squadron service with the R.A.F. 


A.W.A. 


Armstrong Whitworth Aircraft b 
developed and manufacture 
today's “Argosy' turbo-prop ; 


— pressurised freighter aircraft 
The military version is now in 
quantity production for R.A.F 
Transport Command. 


—_——— 


DE HAVILLAND 


Especially famous for the 
development of pure jet civil 
aircraft exemplified by the 
“Comet” which is now in 
regular airline service through- 
out the world. Its successor, the 
“Trident”, an advanced design jet airliner, is 
scheduled to go into service with BEA. 


GLOSTER 


Famous through the years for 
superb fighting aircraft . . . from 
the “Gladiator” (the defender of 
Malta) and the “Meteor”. the 
first allied jet of the last war 

to today's “Javelin”, the R_A.F 
standard all-weather fighter 


O N E U N naa 
he Producers of the revolutionary 


"Gnat”™ lightweight jet fighter, 
now in service with the indian 
and Finnish Air Forces. The 
Company is now executing « 
substantial order for the two-seat transonic 
“Gnat" Trainer which is to become the 
standard advanced trainer of the R.A.F. 


World Leader in Research, Design and Production 


HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION 
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The Best Car in the World 


Whatever the weather —full ventilation, air 
conditioning or heating ensure a journey in 
complete comfort for driver and passengers of 
the Rolls-Royce Silver Cloud II 

The powerful 8-cylinder aluminium engine 
gives acceleration and performance in excess 
of any previous Rolls-Royce. This, together 


} 


with fully automatic transmission and power- 
assisted steering makes it possible to maintain 
high average speeds without fatigue. An ex- 
ceptionally high degree of safety is provided by 
three separate braking systems—two hydraulic 
and one mechanical, acting independently and 


in concert. 


Her Majesty The Queen 
Motor Car Menufecturers 
Rolls-Revee Limited 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


From Mali to Mali 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN WEST AFRICA 


ENEGAL is, relatively speaking, democratic and liberal ; Mali 
(which used to be Soudan) is monolithic| and censorious. Per- 
haps that is why Senegal was the more deeply shaken, 
domestically, by the explosion of the Mali Federation that had 
united the two countries for two brief months of joint independ- 
ence. The two countries are indeed so different, in political outlook 
at least, that the only wonder is that they ever federated at all. 

Very full accounts of the events of the night of August 19th, 
which ended in the arrest of the Soudanese federal prime minister, 
Mr Modibo Keita, have been published in the press. Nearly 
every minute of every hour has been accounted for. Yet there 
remain shadowy areas which the reporter's searching eye has failed 
to penetrate ; somewhere, in concealed corners, men were plot- 
ting and loyalties were shifting. Did Mr Lamine Gueye, president 
of the Senegalese assembly, take the side of the Soudanese—that 
is, of the federalists—at a critical moment ? Did Mr Valdiodio 
Ndiaye, the minister of the interior, face the wrong way before 
facing the right way, and was it as a reward that he was then made 
minister of defence as well as of the interior ? 

Such were the rumours, but now a unity of sorts has been res- 
tored. Within two hours of his arrival in Dakar, the capital of 
Senegal, your correspondent was standing in the crowd at the 
sports stadium, with a helpful ber of the British embassy at 
his side, listening to speeches in —which is spoken in and 
around Dakar—and French. It the biggest political rally since 
the collapse of the federation, and its purpose was plainly to demon- 
strate the unity of the Union Progressiste Sénégalaise (UPS), the 
ruling party of Senegal. The interest lay in the appearance on 
the same platform—for the first time since the August crisis—of 
the prime minister, Mr Mamadou Dia, and of Mr Lamine Gueye, 
the principal subject of the rumours concerning the night of August 
19th. Mr Dia made an impassioned speech in favour of Senegalese 
unity, Mr Gueye a no less impassioned one in favour of the unity 
of France’s former colonies in Africa. This could have shown that 
Mr Dia’s concern, properly, was with Senegal, and that Mr Gueye 
still hankered after the dissolved Mali federation. Equally, it 
could have been said that their appearance on the same platform 
was a proof of unity ; or alternatively, that it showed how neces- 
sary the proof had become. 


R GUEYE, it is said, would have liked to be president of the 
Senegalese republic instead of merely president of its 
assembly, and if the matter had rested with the women of Dakar—of 
which town he is mayor—he would have achieved this ambition. 
The crowd at the stadium listened politely but wi 
to the prime minister, Mr Dia. But when Mr 
turn, the massed ranks of seated women rose, 
clapping, dancing, leaping and whistling. The women of Senegal, 
more emancipated than their sisters in older Muslim countries, 
have had the vote since the second world war ended, and have 
used it. Mr Gueye, a man over sixty, is reputed to have looked 
after their interests, and popularity among them is his reward. 
Mr Gueye’s political base, however, hardly extends beyond 
Dakar and another town or two, and Mr Mamadou Dia, though 


energetic, able and very hard-working, has almost none. Apart from 
Mr Gueye, the only Senegalese politicians with roots among the 
people are probably Mr Valdiodio Ndiaye, in his middle thirties 
and clearly a man with a future ; and President Senghor himself. 
But Mr Ndiaye’s ascendancy is confined to his native district of 
Kaolack, while Mr Senghor’s extends over most of the rest of 
the country, which he has tramped from end to end with political 
intent. As far as the outsider can judge, and barring the 
unexpecied, President Senghor seems to be securely in power. 


Moderate, erudite and courteous, the President is the philosopher 
of Africanism (his brand of which he calls “negritude™). He 
receives the visitor in his spacious office on the ninth floor of “ le 
building "—Ssnegal’s governmental offices with a panoramic view 
over the bay of Dakar. He talks of negritude, socialism and 
humanism before explaining how necessary it is for Senegal to 
remain within the French-African Community. He illustrates the 
point with the remark: “If we withdrew from the Community, 
the cold war would immediately come to Senegal: look at what has 
happened in Mali.” 


If the visitor then goes on to Mali—that is the new Mali, which, 
under its French colonial name of Soudan, was Senegal’s partner 
in the Mali federation—he soon discovers that President Senghor’s 
remark is at once correct and misleading. Mali is a one-perty state, 
and the party—the Union Soudanaise—is organised on lines that 
seem Marxist ; but it would be going too far to think of Mali as 
a dictatorship and quite a to write it off as a communist 


MAURE TANIA 


ALL, ITC tec Z 


ying 
French, in their relations with Mali, have avoided the mistakes 
that forced Guinea to turn eastward in 1958. Even when Mali 
announced that it was out of the Community, the French did not 
cut off their economic aid programme ; and though leading Malians 
said bitter things about France when the federa:ion collapsed, they 
have given a friendly welcome to M. Wibaux, the new French 
ambassador. He is a man of liberal views who did much to im- 
prove the Soudan’s agriculture when he was head of the Office du 
Niger, which now continues the job under Malian control but with 
French financial and technical assistance. Another good sign is that 
Mali’s first economic aid agreement since its separate independence 
is with the United States. This is a feather in the cap of the hard- 
working American chargé d’affaires, Mr John Dean ; but the agree- 
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ment does not preclude others, with communist countries, nor does 
it mean that Mali is “ in the western camp.” 

In fact, Mali is far enough from the Sino-Soviet land mass, and 
sufficiently independent-minded, to practise a reasonably balanced 
cmt What it docs at home is another matter. President 
Modibo Keita, a man of imposing presence and great natural dig- 


out consultation and the producers had heard of it, say, by radio, 
there would have been strong adverse reactions ; whereas now, the 
producers understood that their long-term interest lay in accepting 
a heavy price cut, even if it caused them hardship in the immediate 
future. 

The ramifications of the Union Soudanaise extend to the remotest 


rules Mali’s southern neighbour, Guinea. Since 
uinea also have French as a common language, it might 
that they would seck to federate, but an invisible wall 
the time being, to separate them. Instead, 

who visited Mali last week, has now 


not understand each other without interpreters and it may be a 
generation before they can; Mali is socialist with a “ private 
sector ” that is foreign, mainly French and probably impermanent, 
whereas Ghana has a fairly large, home-grown capitalist class that 


is the demonstration that Mali has an African friend at a difficult 


Mr, Kekkonen’s Summit Meeting 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN HELSINKI 


HE Finnish trade experts who accompanied President Kekkonen 
to Moscow last week encountered a degree of Soviet benevo- 


matter-of-fact attitude than before in 


, are behaving as skilful nego-~ 
litics. 


There is now a feeling 
country may be the chosen channel for 
i the West. 
last day of President 
‘official visit said that the delegations had 
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concrete agreement on on the way in which the most-favoured-nation 
clause in the trade between Finland and the Soviet Union, as 
eee re be applied, should Finland associate itself with 
the Free Trade Association through a special commercial 
agreement. 


ich should show if Finland can enter an agreement 
the turn of the year, or if further talks are needed first. 

The political obstacles to a Finnish agreement are said to have 

been overcome eaflier this year. It was the economic obstacles 

be disposed of last week ; and before the weck was 

shchev at a luncheon “ noted with satisfaction ” that 

it clear that its decision regarding Efta would 

not be allowed to cause impediments to Finnish eastern trade. This 

suits the Finns, who would be happy to develop further their trade 
with the Soviet Union as well as with the West. 

But the Moscow talks were not entirely confined to trade. The 

part of the Saimaa Canal 

in south-east Finland which 

was annexed by Russia in 

1944 has been leased to the 

Finns for fifty years. It 

was also agreed that the 

Soviet Union would deliver 

timber to be processed at 

a saw mill, to be erected 

north of the canal area. 

Both these projects have a 

local political background. 

President Kekkonen’s Agra- 

tian party has interests to 

defend there, and the present Agrarian cabinet (a minority govern- 

ment) has regularly been presented with proposals from that part 

of the country asking for measures similar to those now decided 

upon. 


AST sums will be needed to make the canal serviceable, to build 

suitable vessels and to reconstruct the former harbour at Uuras 
on the Gulf of Finland. The money is badly needed elsewhere. At 
the same time the majority of the big export industries that used 
the canal before the war show little interest in it today, having by 
now invested large amounts in other forms of transport. It is; 
however, believed that the agreement in Moscow does not oblige 
Finland to take over the canal traffic if examination shows that the 
whole project is unprofitable. 

It is widely held that the trump card Mr Kekkonen had in his 
pocket when he went to Moscow was the argument that a Soviet 
veto on Finland’s plan to join Efta would damage his chances of 
re-election in 1962. Equally, a satisfactory solution of the Efta 
question would make his re-election certain. The Russians regard 
him as the guarantor of their continued amicable relationship with 
Finland. 

Mr Khrushchey was at his best during the visit, and showed 
himself a master of the art of relaxation. The communist summit 
meeting in Moscow did not seem to worry him ; it might not have 
existed—although he was reported to have had-to endure severe 
criticism from the Chinese president on the very day that Mr 
Kekkonen had him to lunch. The cheerful, indeed merry, atmo- 
sphere of this luncheon party seemed to ease his mind ; this seems 
to be one thing the Finns can do that other western leaders cannot. 
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Underground movement 


Beneath the soil of Colombia a “Fifth Column” is at work. There, 
coffee root mealy bugs, unable to move freely through the soil 
themselves, rely on ants for their transportation among the roots of 
the coffee plants on which they feed. In turn the ants feed on a 
sugary substance exuded by the bugs. 

Coffee is wealth to Colombia, the provider of more than four-fifths 
of the country’s foreign income. From the ports of Buenaventura 
and Cartagena, coffee laden ships carry Colombia's harvest to the 
tables of the world . , . a supply line that can only be kept open by 
attack on the other, more subtle, means of transportation. 

For though it is the mealy bugs that actually attack the coffee roots, 


. action is taken against the ants that carry them. The carrier ants are 


controlled by aldrin and then the mealy bugs, unable to move about 


“YY wv 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF 


on their own, soon die . . . and the coffee trees thrive. This 


effective Shell pesticide stays active in the soi and continues to 
control the ants long after the original treatment. Thus aldrin has 
made a substantial contribution to maintaining a stable economy 
in Colombia. Between them, aldrin, dieldrin, endrin, Phosdrin, 
D-D and Nemagon can control 


virtually every major world pest. 
aildrin 
SS v 


Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited. 
For further information consult your Shell Company 
(in the U.K. apply to Shell Chemical Company Limite). 
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Repetition Generale 
FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


Ogee malice arcecelmtny om that it is 
Yet 





tending to neglect its annual European and Atlantic season. 
the list of international visitors is longer than usual. The 
ato parliamentarians were here last week ; they talked about a 
“ nuclear pool” and departed without really clearing up the matter. 
They have been succeeded this week by their colleagues from the 

: Union. These, in turn, leave the stage to 
the prime ministers of the Six, will finally be followed, on 


November, 1958. But their reunion will take place in an atmo- 
sphere of mutual mistrust. 


ENERAL DE GAULLE’S belief that a continental coalition can give 

France a greater say in world councils is well known. After 
the failure of the summit conference in May he decided that it was 
time to star? implementing his grand design. He did not propose 
that the existing Européan integrated economic institutions should 
be abolished, but that they should be surmounted by inter-govern- 
mental political institutions. As a first step he suggested regular 
ministerial meetings of the Six and the setting up of a sectetariat. 
This inter-governmental scheme did not appeal to Dr Adenauer. 
To make matters worse, the scheme was coupled with a French 


bid for an independent nuclear deterrent. Yet when the plan. 


was presented to the German Chancellor by General de Gaulle 
at the end of July at Rambouillet it did not seem at first to make 
a violent impact. It was only after he had got home that Dr 
Adenauer seemed to conclude that the gaullist design, and the 
changes in Nato proposed by the French, were a threat to German 
policies, and an encouragement to American isolationism, that could 
lead to the dreaded evacuation of American troops from Europe. 

M. Debré was dispatched to Bonn to relieve German fears. 
But it was too late ; the mistrust had set in. French “ Europeans,” 
who share Dr Adenauer’s suspicions, had an opportunity in last 
month’s defence debate to attack, and vote against, the French 
government’s policy of an independent nuclear force. The French 
government maintains that it ought to be judged on its actions, 
not on its alleged intentions. Has it not scrupulously carried 
out the Rome Treaty ? Are not German soldiers in uniform back 
on the Marne ? These are facts, they say ; the rest is anti-gaullist 
literature. 

Incompatibility need not end in divorce. The ties of interest 
are still strong between France and west Germany, and the pressure 
this weekend will be for compromise and a pause for reflection. 
The French have already poured water into their original gaullist 
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wine ; by now they will settle for a few gestures as a beginning 
with their plan. They will also play the part of guardians of the 
purity of the Rome treaty ; this should make it easier for them 
to keep outsiders out of the political set-up—whatever it is to be— 
of the Six. The Germans, for their part, are in no hurry for 
a row, and are content to. temporise until the nz:w American Presi- 
dent has shown his hand. Most delegates here agree that the 
December season in Paris is really a rehearsal. The show-down 
will probably be postponed till the Ides of March, when the defence 
ministers of Nato meet, again in Paris.. In the meantime, General 
de Gaulle has Algeria to cope with. 


Storm Signals in Rhodesia 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SALISBURY 


To London talks on the review of the Federal constitution 
seem doomed to start in an atmosphere of ill-temper instead 
of in the spirit of compromise which Lord Monckton worked hard 
to bequeath: The conference may be wrecked, before it is even 
launched, by the three African nationalist parties’ threatened 
boycott. The United National Independence party first raised 
the threat of a boycott because it considered that to be given only 


‘one seat in Northern Rhodesia’s group of fourteen was an insult 


to its numbers ; it has now been given two more seats, but its threat 
of a boycott will remain until the date of Northern Rhodesia’s 
territorial conference is fixed. If the British Government succeeds 
in soothing all the ruffled feathers, it will only be by speaking 
roughly to the Southern Rhodesian premier, and Sir Edgar White- 
head will sit down to the conference (if he in turn does not boycott 
it) having lost fact to Mr Nkomo, the leader of the National Demo- 
cratic party, whom he unsuccessfully tried to prevent from coming 
at all. It is also very unlikely that he will have gained anything 
in his latest attempt to make Britain cede its reserved powers over 
the Southern Rhodesian constitution. 

The angry mood in which next week’s conference will start is 
simply a transplantation of the tension in Central Africa. In 
Northern Rhodesia, the preliminary talks between Unip, the 
government and others over a new constitution have not gone well. 
In Nyasaland, the Malawi Congress party has crossed pens with 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy over the parentage of a new political 
party, and with the government and its supporting press over an 
outbreak of smallpox, for which the Malawi leaders are blamed— 
because, it is said, they ordered a boycott of federal doctors and 
their inoculations. 

But it is in Southern Rhodesia that the mood is angriest. The 
week of Mr Nkomo’s return from exile saw the passing of the 
ferocious Law and Order (Maintenance) Bill and the sentencing 
to four years’ imprisonment of Mr Michael Mawema, Mr Nkomo’s 
predecessor as president of the NDP. And while Sir Edgar 
showed wisdom in allowing Mr Nkomo to return, he at on¢e spoilt 
the good effect by refusing to invite: him to the London talks, 
on the fatuous ground that Mr Nkomo was not a professional man 
(neither are any of Sir Edgar’s three tame Africans in the delega- 
tion) and that his party was only one of many. 

It would take a long day’s march around the streets of Salisbury 
to find a European who would speak up enthusiastically for Sir 
Edgar Whitehead just now. On the other hand, there are fewer 
still who do not sniff (the newly-formed Republican party actually 
snarls) at the name of Britain. As an editorial in Salisbury’s 
Evening |Standard remarked on November 25th, 

more and more Europeans in Rhodesia are coming to the belief 

that the ‘British Government, and Mr Macmillan in particular, 

are not to be trusted. It springs from a mounting feeling that 
they are prepared to sell us out for purely political considerations. 
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A distorted view of what has happened in Kenya, the realisation 
that the Monckton report was an ultimatum to white Southern 
Rhodesians to change their way of life, and reaction against Mr 
Nkomo’s repeated appeals to the British Government to suspend 
the Southern Rhodesia constitution, all contribute to what the 
liberal Evening Standard whefully calls “an entirely new spirit, 
that of creer? bitter hostility.” It is charitable, but also 
reasonable, to! assume that Sir Edgar's attitude is affected by this 
mood, and that for the sake of his own and his party's political 
life he is more inclined toward secession than when he uttered his 
opaque threats in January. Although he assured reporters at 
Salisbury airport before he left that “ we will try to preserve the 
Federation as long as we possibly can,” he has taken no steps to 
enlighten his electorate about the appalling economic consequences 
which secession would have. 


tS minister of the treasury, Mr. Cyril Hatty, has presumably 

made his calculations, but the published conjectures by an 
economist of the dismal state of an‘ independent Southern 
Rhodesia will not appear until the publication of the December 
issue of the South African Journal of Economics. By then, the 
emotional dislike of Britain and British compromises is likely to 
sweep the Southern Rhodesian whites past these warning beacons 
on to the rocks of secession, and Sir Edgar Whitehead has shown 
no sign of thinking of quitting the helm if such a course were to 
be followed. 

Alone of all Rhodesians, Sir Roy Welensky has assumed a sweet 
and reasonable air just before the;talks begin ; with a well-chosen 
symbolism he explained to reporters that his early departure for 
Britain was to talk to the Board of Trade about sugar quotas. He 
said he was now prepared to discuss secession, though professedly 
never to support it. He doubted, in a quiet meditative voice, 
whether the Federation could be broken up without the consent 
of the Federal government. What he most earnestly wanted was 
“a settlement that would produce tranquillity.” His many admirers 
say he will stand or fall beside the Federal standard ; if the Federa- 
tion breaks up, they are sure he will leave public life with sad 
dignity. Others suggest that, if secessionists win the field, self- 
interest and patr:otism will conspire to draw him to the head of that 
small, determined army of southern Rhodesian whites—marching 
in what directiov? But that is the dim future beyond the smoke 
of the constitutional battle that begins next week. No doubt it 
will soon be clear that there is still a a fist under Sir Roy’s 
velvet handshake. 


( 
Schools Takeover in Ceylon 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COLOMBO 


Tuesday 
Ww" the history of Kerala repeat itself in Ceylon ? With the 
approach of the December 1st deadline, when all 
denominational state-aided schools will come under government 
management, the Roman Catholic church has stepped up its cam- 
paign against the government, and its techniques and agitation 
are dangerously similar to those used last year in southern India. 
The Catholics are in a far less advantageous position in Ceylon 
than in India, but their sustained campaign during the past two 
months and the government's reac ions to it have combined to 
generate an increasingly ominous t 


The Roman Catholic church aaa Sins than eight per cent of 


the population. Its influence is largely restricted to Ceylon’s 
coastal belt, 25 miles north and south of Colombo. Further, the 
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vast majority of Buddhists, Hindus, Muslims and indeed many 
Protestants appear to have endorsed, or acquiesced in, the govern- 
ment’s decision to establish a national system of education and to 
abolish existing . privileges. Nevertheless the Catholics have 
persuaded many non-Catholics to join their platform. Admittedly, 
these individuals, including some Buddhist priests, are of little 
political cohsequence. Their leadership has fallen to the former 
prime minister, Mr Dahanayake, who recently suffered the humil/a- 
tion of a defection by the only other parliamentary member of his 
party on this very issue. The campaign, however, has grave 
potentialities. It could well be the spark that ignites the fuse. 
People who have vivid and ugly memories of a communal con- 
flagration which was sparked off only two years ago by a silly 
quarrel over the number plates on omnibuses may be forgiven an 
exaggerated sensitivity to mounting religious tension. The pressure 
of economic stegnation and poverty tend to intensify the half 
concealed but deeply ingrained antagonisms of race and religion. 

The new assist¢d Schools Act allows any religious denomination 
to opt out of the new scheme and run its grade one and grade two 
schools as non-fee-levying unaided institutions. The Catholics 
have used this concession and retained all but six of their better 
developed schools. They have, however, had to surrender over 
a hundred of their minor grade three provincial institutions, and 
in taking advantag: of the concession granted to grade one and 
grade two schools, the church has not thereby accepted the whole 
Act. It was the gesture, as one Catholic dignitary explained, of a 
drowning man clutching at a straw. 

The main Buddhist educational organisation has handed over 
all but two of its schools. The other denominations, with the 
exception of the Hindu board which handed over all its schools, 
have also retained one or two of their best schools. Prestige, 
however, had more to do with these decisions than policy. Perhaps 
the Catholic church is the only institution with sufficient money 
to maintain schools without government grants. But the survival 
of even the Catholic schools is doubtful. 


HILE the Catholic church has abided by: the legal require- 

ments the vigour of its political campaign has not diminished. 
In predominantly Catholic areas parents have taken the law into 
their own hands. Women have marched into over thirty schools 
with sewing machines and pots and pans and made themselves at 
home. Aggressive speeches are being made daily, political-religious 
processions are quite a common sight, und Catholic agitators have 
defied th: ban on loudspeakers. 

Last weekend the governor-general and the prime minister met 
the heads of all Christian churches in the island. The joint com- 
muniqué issued immediately afterwards suggested reconciliation. 
But twenty-four hours later the government and the Catholic arch- 
bishop were disputing the interpretation of the conference’s deci- 
sion. The government maintains that “ no assurances were given.” 
The Church insists that such assurances were offered. The 
archbishop has declared that the Church, will not resort to any 
“ subversive activities,” but will continue to do everything to safe- 
guard its “ democratic rights.” 

Although the police have tactfully refused to take any action that 
might prove provocative, the government is evidently prepared for 
the worst. The massive build-up of the security forces goes on. 
The army has been alerted, soldiers man strat points in the 
city, and the sight of small groups of per teers t street corners 
induces in the average Ceylonese the Sande feeling that the 
dark days of emergency rule may again be at hand. A notification 
in the Gazette on Tuesday also indicated that the government is 
ready for the immediate censorship of news. 

The government’s main fear, however, is not of trouble from the 
Catholics, which can be easily localised. Among those who spoke 
and voted against the schools bill in parliament were two powerful 











New Zealand Turns Right 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN WELLINGTON 


HE swing against the Labour party in the New Zcaland elec- 
tions last Saturday, which turned out Mr Nash’s government 
and returned a Nationalist party administration with a probable 
majority of ten seats, was to a considerable extent a rebuttal of the 


anyone paying that amount in tax, with proportionate rebates to 
those paying less. 
_ These and other inducements probably represented at least {80 
million in one year. Mr Nash treated the inevitable inquiries about 
where the money was coming from with airy insouciance and later 
gave a very explicit promise that the programme would be carried 
out without tax increases. He hedged this with the proviso, “ given 
normal circumstances,” but repeated his promise in other words 
without that proviso. Thus there was inevitably some popular 
disillusionment when the Labour government's first budget in July, 
1958, eight months after the election, raised taxation by £54 million, 
including sharp increases in direct taxation and taxes on such 
sensitive things as beer, spirits, petrol and cars. The Labour 
government's justification for this was that one of New Zealand's 
periodical foreign exchange shortages developed during the 1957 
election campaign and in the early months of 1958, that this was 
accompanied by a sharp fall in the prices of dairy products and 
meat and wool, and that severe methods were necessary to deal with 
this situation. This was also the government’s justification for the 
import licensing controls, which Labour imposed almost as soon 
as it took office, and for the extensive overseas borrowing which 
the government negotiated during 1958. 

The reply of Labour’s critics was that the government was 
exaggerating the stringency of the exchange difficulties in order to 
justify its severe extra taxation, and that this taxation was really 
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due to its extravagant election promises. Both the government 
and its critics tended ‘to oversimplify the issues, but in substance 
they remained the same when the electors went to the ballot box 
on November 26th. In the meantime, with the return of better 
export prices, Labour has been able to restore the country’s external 
balances to a more manageable level and to reduce some taxes ; it 
has also cut the extensive programme of public works that 
seemed to have some connection with the real or imagined dis- 
contents of the marginal political areas. 

The general assumption in both political camps when the cam- 
paign opened on November 1st was that Labour had probably lived 
down a good deal of its 1958 unpopularity ; and the general con- 
sensus of predictions right up to the eve of the poll was that the final 
result would be extremely close. The voters kept their views to 
themselves, Few straws were noted in the political wind ; election 
meetings on both sides tended mainly to be attended by those 
already converted and a very common criticism was that there was 
very little to choose between the parties, either in policy or in 
ideology. In the event, the voting showed a marked swing against 
Labour—at the first count, at least 5 per cent, of which 3.5 per 
cent went to the Nationalists and 1.5 per cent to the Social Credit 
League, the third party in the field. This swing was sufficient to 
give'the Nationalists, led by Mr Keith Holyoake, their best majority 
since they were swept back triumphantly after the 1951 waterftont 
strike. Almost without exception, Labour majorities were solidly 
cut, even in Labour strongholds. Mr Boord, the minister of, among 
other things, customs, was unseated by a narrow majority. The 
minister of education, Mr Skoglund, may suffer the same fate. 
The Labour mayor of Wellington, Mr Frank Kitts, who represented 
the central city electorate, for 40 years a Labour citadel, was also 
a casualty. Mr Nash himself had his majority reduced by more 
than 2,000. His minister of finance, Mr Nordmeyer, had his cut 
by more than 2,500, and every Labour minister had a lower vote 
than in 19§7. 


NE of the warning signs to both the major political parties was 

the increase in the Social Credit vote. Social Credit has now 
contested three elections in New Zealand without getting a single 
member into parliament, but predictions that it would quickly’ 
fade and die have not been fulfilled. To some degree it does not 
represent conversions to the money and credit theories first enun- 
ciatéd by Major Douglas, but is rather a means of casting a dissent- 
ing vote against both the Labour and the National parties. Both the 
major parties, sensing the public mood, went to the poll with 
modest and restrained policies. The Nationalists’ major promise 
was to reduce rates of taxation and cut the controls imposed by 
Labour. Labour promised some specific modest tax reductions and 
asked to be returned on its three-year record. | 


Mr Holyoake, who was prime minister for a few weeks before © 


the 1957 election, now takes over the government with some com- 
plex problems ahead of him. The major one will be to carry out 
his election promise to reduce rates of taxation. New Zealand is 
at present living very fully up to its income and has set itself a 
high standard of living, social security and full employment. 
Neither political party has said anything very much in detail about 
reducing expenditure. Mr Holyoake’s problem will be to do this, 
and to find the money for tax concessions, without upsetting 
another 5 per cent of the voters. At 56, he is a vigorous man com- 
manding the firm s¥pport of his political team and of a well- 
organised and lively party organisation. He has all the backing 
he needs. But he will need determination and courage as well 
during the next three years, for New Zealand tends to expect a 
governing party to keep its political promises. In the present close 
balance between the major parties (47 per cent supported the 
National party last Saturday, 43 per cent Labour) any equivocation, 
hesitation or plain bad luck will exact its electoral penalties in 1963. 
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Disappearing act 





Phfft! And flies disappear. it’s the sound of an aerosol fly spray in 
action. Out comes the spray as a mist . . . fine droplets of solvent 
carrying the toxic insecticide to its target. Its job done, the liquid 
evaporates. Quickly. As a good aerosol solvent should . . . as Shell 
solvents do. 

Unsurpassed at this ‘disappearing act’, Shell hydrocarbon solvents 
dissolve and carry a variety of materials . . .then evaporate, deposi- 
ting where needed the ‘carried’ substance. This may be insecticide 
... OF paint ...or perfume. Shell solvents also dissolve and carry 
vegetable oils from nuts and seeds, dirt and grease from dry-cleaned 
clothes. Wherever one material needs to be separated from another, 
you will often find a’ hydrocarbon solvent doing the job. Because it 
does it so simply . . . and so well. 
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Over twenty Shell refineries throughout the world prodyce hydro- 
carbon solvents in an almost infinite variety of types— indluding the 
remarkable ‘Shellsol T’, a unique, virtually odourless solvent de- 
veloped by Shell research. Throughout the world, Shell offers you 
the finest in industrial chemicals — additives, plastics, detergents, 
synthetic rubbers, resins, solvents and base chemicals — backed by 
an incomparable technical and research organisation. 


Shell Hydrocarbon Soivents 


Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited. 
For further information, consult your Shell Company 
(in the U.K. apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 
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BUSINESS WORLD 


London’s New Hotels 


INCE the end of the war only four new major hotels have 
been completed in Britdin: the Leofric in Coventry, 
the Westbury and the Tavistock (which was begun 

before the war) in London, and the Skyway, opened last year 
across from London Airport. London’s “ hotel season ” of ten 
months is the longest of any major capital city, and the number 
of overseas visitors to Britain has doubled since 1950. But 
at times during the postwar years, in the face of wage 
controls and restrictions on building, it was speculated by 
some (including The Economist) that no new hotels could 
ever, economically, be built here; and within the industry it 
was widely argued that Britain had enough, if not more than 
enough, hotel accommodation. Experience from the 1930s— 
when there were clearly too many big hotels in London— 
was adduced to support this view, and as a final pessimistic 
note it was often pointed out that many of the major hotels in 
London have been through bankruptcy at least once. 

| Within the past year this gloomy picture seems to have 
changed completely, though loud arguments against new 
hotels are still being heard from some quarters within the 
industry. The 328-room Carlton Tower in: Sloane Street, 
being built for the Hotel Corporation of America, is to be 
opened in January; the 450-room Hotel President in 
Russell Square, owned by Imperial Hotels, will be completed 
next year. Mr Charles Clore, in association with Hilton 
Hotels, plans to build a 27-storey hotel, the London Hilton, 
in Park Lane; this project, after long delays arising from plan- 
ning problems and site acquisition, is now in train. Another 
hotel is being built near the airport, by J. Lyons; the Savoy 

p announced last week 

that it had bought a large site 
in Knightsbridge where it may 
ultimately build another hotel : 
there are rumours that the 
Hyde Park Hotel may be re- 
built ; and a London restaura- 
teur has announced that he 
will build a‘ 250-room hotel 
near King’s Cross. The Lon- 
don County Council has been 
trying to interest someone in 
a site on the South Bank since 
1953; after having found 
someone, the council last week — 
disapproved the proposed 


scheme but still wants somebody to build a new hotel some- 
where across the river. Finally, there are at least a dozen 
other schemes in various stages of preparation for building 
new hotels in and around the West End, and several are 
planned for provincial cities, including one by Lyons in 
Birmingham, and one by Trust Houses in Swansea. 

What looked like equilibrium, if not stagnation, seems 
suddenly to resemble a minor boom. A closer look suggests, 
in fact, that it is neither a boom nor particularly sudden: the 
London Hilton, the Carlton Tower and the President were 
all planned at least five years ago. Few of the other projects 
announced for London are yet under way ; none has reached 
the stage of letting contracts and some have not even received 
planning permission. Many of them seem to consist of little 
more than an architect’s drawing, a developer’s high hopes, 
and an announcement in the press. (Three different parties 
are seeking permission to build on the same site in Bays- 
water.) Many of these schemes are offered by developers to 
the managements of existing hotels, and most are rejected. 

There are other indications that the present spate of activity 
in hotel building (when one has cut it down to size) represents 
a belated return to normal conditions rather than a boom. 
First, London lost six major hotels, with a total of more 
than 2,000 rooms, during and immediately after the war. 
In addition the boom in speculative office building, always a 
more profitable form of investment, has delayed investment in 
new hotels. Good sites are scarce and expensive, and building 
costs have risen. Finally, there is no doubt that building re- 
strictions—in particular, planning restrictions on height—have 

impeded hotel development. 
The tower block is inherently 
the most economic design for 
a hotel, since lifts, plumbing 
and other services can be 
grouped together; this is 
especially true when sites are 
as costly as they are in central 
London. Yet the LCC has 
refused until recently to 
approve any hotel of more 
than 18 storeys, and both the 
Carlton Tower and the Hilton 
were originally to have been 
higher than they will be. 
The question whether there 
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are enough hotel rooms in London, or in Britain, cannot 
be answered by statistics alone. In the peak of the summer 
season and during special events like the Motor Show it is 
virtually impossible to find a decent room in central London. 
As a conservative estimate, year-round occupancy rates 
in London are probably 75 per cent—and some hoteliers 
figure that they can make a nice profit with a much lower 
rate. But though the total number of rooms of all kinds 
may be sufficient, it is unquestionably true that there is a 
shortage of rooms of the quality that travellers in Britain 
today would like. 

Traditionally, Britain’s hotels are divided into three classes. 
First comes a handful of “luxury ” hotels such as the Savoy, 
Claridge’s, the Dorchester, Grosvenor House and the Ritz: a 
price of £6 and (mostly) up- 
wards, for a single room with 
private bath but without break- 
fast, roughly separates this 
élite from the rest of: the pack. 

Other distinguishing marks are 

a higher ratio of staff to guests 

(three to one at the Savoy and 

Claridge’s) and a traditionalism 

| that staunchly forbids the 

vulgar presence of shops in the 

lobby. These hotels’ tariffs are 

about on a par with those of 

their counterparts in, say, New 

York or Paris. . They have 

plenty of customers, though they admit that they have 
broadened their trade in recent years ; but it is unlikely that 
any new hotel of this type will be built here in the foreseeable 
future. 

The second category comprises what are known as “ first- 
class ” hotels, where a single room costs £3-4 a night, without 
bath. It is this middle class which has had the greatest 
increase in business in recent years, and which will probably 
have the biggest growth in the future. Overseas visitors 
have played a big part in this, though they are by no 
means the largest factor in the industry’s demand ; affluent 
Britons, travelling more, are increasingly wishing to travel 
better and very often it is a company, with the assistance of 
the exchequer, that pays. The Carlton Tower will charge 
from {£5 a night for a single room, and from £7 a night for 
a double room, with private bath. At this level it will be 
competing strongly with the older “luxury” hotels, and 
because of an excellent modern design in seems likely to be 
every bit their equal in amenity despite a slightly lower ratio 
of staff to guests. Mr Clore’s plans are not known, but it is 
thought that the London Hilton will also aim at this upper- 
middle-class market, where there is certainly ample demand 
for more good accommodation than now exists. 

Those seeking more modest lodging are even less fortunate. 
The President will charge from {£3 a night upwards for a 
single room with private bath (and bidet); this is about the 
average tariff in “ first-class” hotels, too many of which are 
sadly lacking in comfort. At the lower end of the scale 
travellers are faced with a large number of rather inadequate 
second-class hotels and an even larger number of boarding 
houses (some still truthfully called “ boarding houses”), in the 
seedier fringes of the West End, in Blbomsbury and Kens- 
ington. These have a largely seasonal trade, though many of 
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them have been kept in business by the overall increase 
in demand for hotel rooms. 

A capital cost of £5,000 a room, under present conditions, 
seems to be about the most that can be financed by a 
tariff of £3-4 a room, and this is increasingly difficult to 
achieve. For this reason most of the capital invested in the 
industry in recent yeats has taken the form of modernisation 
and expansion of existing hotels, and this is likely to continue 
in the future. The Transport Commission hotels provide a 
good example of what can be done in this way: the Commis- 


. sion, whose 36 hotels account for about 15 per cent of all 


the hotel bedrooms in Britain, has financed extensive 

improvements to its existing properties in recent years entirely 

out of profits. Some other British hotel chains—including 
Grant Hotels, Strand Hotels 
and Trust Houses—have also 
invested substantially, in this 
way, with very good’ results. 
There are limits to the amount 
that old buildings can be 
‘improved, however, and the 
provision pf a bathroom for 
every bedroom invariably 
means fewer bedrooms. 


af 
mer HE wages of hotel staff, 
ye which may consume a 
i quarter of gross| receipts, have 
risen by three times since the 
end of'the war. This ha’ meant a gradual decline in the ratio 
of staff to guests, which will probably continue, and it has also 
emphasized the shift away from restaurant service. There - 
does not seem to be any shortage of staff at lower levels; most 
waiters, porters and chambermaids are foreign, and few belong 
to\a trade union. At the higher levels, including manage- 
ment, the situation is more critical. The fact that American 
hoteliers’ wage bills are much higher (despite lower staff-to- 
guest ratios) and their average profits correspondingly lower, 
may account in part for the interest of American hotel chains 
in Europe. Most hoteliers aim at gross margins of 75 per cent 
on rooms, 40-50 per cent on liquor and 10-20 per cent on food. 
While some de luxe ls get a large part of their total income 
from their restaurants, and from: private banqueting and the 
hiring of ballrooms, for most first-class hotels income from 
bedrooms is the mainstay of the business. This makes it likely 
that huge lobbies, dining rooms and the like will become 
increasingly a thing of the past, and that most of the space on 


‘the ground floor of new hotels will be given ove: to shops, as 


will be done at the Hilton and the President. 

How many hotels will actually be built in the near future 
is difficult to say, though the dearth of recent years seems to 
have come to an end. What is certain is that there is room 
for them, and for a further raising of statidards in existing 
hotels that is long overdue. Further growth by British hotel 
chains and an increase in concentration in the industry may 
well take place, and American hotel companies may play a 
bigget part in future development. With any luck, heating | 
that works and a private bath with every bedroom may one‘ 
day become the rule rather than the exception—as they 
should have been long ago. Finally, higher standards may 
mean rather higher tariffs ; but there is no reason to think that 
today’s travelling public is not willing and able to pay them. 
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Knitting 
Unravelled 


NTIL someone manages to widen the usefulness of 
bonded fibres, man’s need: for fabrics will continue 

to be supplied in two forms, woven or knitted. Since 
the war the British “ hosiery ” industry, which in fact covers 
knitted underwear (except lingerie) and outerwear as well 
as stockings and socks, has been remarkably successful in 
broadening its traditional markets, and in offering what is 
to some extent a substitute for woven fabrics, notably the 
“jersey” wool dress or costume. Jersey fabrics have long 
been made in this country, but their rapid progress in recent 
years owes much to the influence of continental styling and 
design. The jersey garment is now riding fashion’s wave, but 
it has not replaced the woven garment. As most women 
nowadays can afford both kinds, they have simply enlarged 
their wardrobes. But there has nevertheless been some dis- 
placement of woven dresses and costumes, and some weavers 
in Yorkshire, envious of their competitors in the Midlands, 
have belatedly installed knitting machines to get a share of 
this trade. Stocking makers too are moving into knitted 
outerwear. , 

The seam-free stocking, which caught on in Britain years 
after it had blossomed in the United States, has similarly 
increased the total market for women’s stockings, as has the 
coloured heavyweight stocking to a smaller extent. Though 
sales of fully fashioned stockings have fallen, the decline has 
been more than offset by the rapid rise in sales of the seam- 
free article, which now accounts for well over half of total 
sales that are running above the level of earlier years. Sales 
of high quality seam-free stockings were slow in 
starting, partly because British firms had to wait 
for mew circular machines—the machinery makers 
were giving priority to exports and imports from the 
United States were restricted—and partly because 
women were slow to accept a stocking that they 
associated with the cheap coarse article that had 
always been made. Some manufacturers claim that 
this stigma still lingers, pointing out that in Britain 
seam-free stockings are cheaper than fully fashioned, 
whereas in the United States they generally 
command a premium. But seam-free stockings are 
cheaper to make, and their lower price (and profit 
margin) may more convincingly be attributed to 
competition than to feminine prejudice. 

For. outer clothes, too, fashion has favoured knit- 
wear, and manufacturers have been quick to exploit 
the advantages of a fabric that clings and quickly 
recovers its shape. Women are buying more of the 
traditional twin-set and sweaters—chunky or regular 
—and men, especially young mien, have become 
fashion conscious. Manufacturers have reason to 


thank teenagers for their adventurous spirit in dressing. “A 
young man likes Se re ee 
facturer recently, “ and nowadays they afford to make a 
show.” Teenagers and young fathers are buying gaily 
coloured socks, sweaters and cardigans, especially for leisure 
wear—not to replace worn garments but simply because they 
like them—and manufacturers ar€ fostering their appetite 
for change by an ever-widening choice of styles and colours. 


oes aside, the broad advance of the knitters rests 
on three things: better knitting machinery—the industry 
reckons | that for most types it is well served by British 
machinery makers ; improved techniques ; and an increasing 
variety of synthetic yarns and improved finishes. But the 
switch to synthetics is not always good for the volume of 
sales, as shown most strikingly in men’s and children’s socks. 
Between 1954 and 1959 the proportion of men’s socks made 
from synthetic yarns rose from almost nothing to nearly 45 
per cent of the total, the share of wool socks fell from 
almost 90 per cent to just over one half, while total sales of 
men’s socks dropped by nearly one quarter. Though socks 
made from synthetic yarns are far more durable they do not 
suit all feet, and some manufacturers have recently detected 
a slight shift back to wool. 

The swing to synthetic yarns is reflected in the decline in 
the weight of the industry's consumption of yarn, in contrast 
to a rise in the value of sales that has little to do with inflation: 
average prices of all knitted goods are in fact about 54 per 

cent lower now than in 1954, the fall in prices of 
wool and synthetic fibres and some gain in produc- 
tivity having more than offset the rise in other costs. 
Between 1953 and 1959 the total consumption fell 
by § per cent to 167 million Ib.; wool’s share fell 
by only a few points to about 40 per cent, while 
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are enough hotel rooms in London, or in Britain, cannot 
be answered by statistics alone. In the peak of the summer 
season and during special’ events like the Motor Show it is 
virtually impossible to find a decent room in central London. 
As a conservative estimate, year-round occupancy rdtes 
in London are probably 75° per cent—and some hoteliers 
figure that they can make a nice profit with a much lower 
rate. But though the total number of rooms of all kinds 
may be sufficient, it is unquestionably true that there is a 
shortage of rooms of the quality that travellers in Britain 
today would like. 

Traditionally, Britain’s hotels are divided into three classes. 
First comes a handful of “luxury " hotels such as the Savoy, 
Claridge’s, the Dorchester, Grosvenor House and the Ritz: a 
price of £6 and (mostly) up- 
wards, for a single room with 
private bath but without break- 
fast, roughly separates this 
élite from the rest of the pack. 

Other distinguishing marks are 

a higher ratio of staff to guests 

‘three to one at the Savoy and 

Claridge’s) and a traditionalism 

that staunchly forbids the 

vulgar presence of shops in the 

lobby. These hotels’ tariffs are 

about on a par with those of 

their counterparts in, say, New 

York or Paris. They have 

.plenty of custoniers, though they admit that they have 
broadened their trade in recent years ; but it is unlikely that 
any new hotel of this type will be built here in the foreseeable 
future. 

The second category comprises what are known as “ first- 
class ” hotels, where a single room costs {3-4 a night, without 
bath. It is this middle class which has had the greatest 
increase in business in recent years, and which will probably 
have the biggest growth in the future. Overseas visitors 
have played a big part in this, though they are by no 
means the largest factor in the industry’s demand ; affluent 
Britons, travelling more, are increasingly wishing to travel 
better and very often it is a company, with the assistance of 
the exchequer, that pays. The Carlton Tower will charge 
from 5 a night for a single room, and from {£7 a night for 
a double room, with private bath. At this level it will be 
competing strongly with the older “luxury” hotels, and 
because of an excellent modern design in seems likely to be 
every bit their equal in amenity despite a slightly lower ratio 
of staff to guests. Mr Clore’s plans are not known, but it is 
thought that the London Hilton will also aim at this upper- 
middle-class market, where there is certainly ample demand 
for more good accommodation than now exists. 

Those seeking more modest lodging are even less fortunate. 
The President will charge from {£3 a night upwards for a 
single room with private bath (and bidet); this is about the 
average tariff in “ first-class” hotels, too many of which are 
sadly lacking in comfort. At the lower end of the scale 
travellers are faced with a large number of rather inadequate 
second-class hotels and an even larger number of boarding 
houses (some still truthfully called “ boarding houses”), in the 
seedier fringes of the West End, in Bloomsbury and Kens- 
ington. These have a largely seasonal trade, though many of 
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them have been kept in business by the overall increase 
in demand for hotel rooms. | 

A capital cost of {5.000 a room, under present conditions. 

seems to be about the most that can be financed by a 

tariff of £3-4 a room, and this is increasingly difficult to 

achieve. For this reason most of the capital invested in the 

industry in recent yéars has taken the form of modernisation 

and expansion of existing hotels, and this is likely to continue 

in the future. The Transport Commission hotels provide a 

good example of what can be done in this way: the Commis- 

sion, whose 36 hotels account for about 15 per cent of all 

the hotel bedrooms in Britain, has financed extensive 

improvements to its existing properties in recent years entirely 

out of profits. Some other British hotel chains—including 

Grant Hotels, Strand Hotels 

and Trust Houses—have also 

invested substantially in this 

way, with very good results. 

There are limits to the amount 

that old buildings can be 

improved, however, and the 

provision of a bathroom for 

every bedroom invariably 


means fewer bedrooms. 


HE wages of hotel staff. 

which may consume a 

\ quarter of gross receipts, have 

risen by three times since the 

end of the war. This has meant a gradual decline in the ratio 
of staff to guests, which will probably conzinue, and it has also 
emphasized the shift away from restauant service. There 
does not seem to be any shortage of staff at lower levels; most 
waiters, porters and chambermaids are foreign, and few belong 
to a trade union. At the higher levels, including manage- 
ment, the situation is more critical. The fact that American 
hoteliers’ wage bills are much higher (despite lower staff-to- 


_ guest ratios) and their average profits correspondingly lower, 


may account in part for the interest of American hotel chains 
in Europe. Most hoteliers aim at gross margins of 75 per cent 
on rooms, 40-§0 per cent on liquor and 10-20 per cent on food. 
While some de luxe hotels get a large part of their total income 
from their restaurants, and from private banqueting and the 
hiring of ballrooms, for most first-class hotels income from 
bedrooms is the mainstay of the business. This makes it likely 
that huge lobbies, dining rooms and the like will become 
increasingly a thing of the past, and that most of the space on 
the ground floor of new hotels will be given ove: to shops, as 
will be done at the Hilton and the President. 

How many hotels will actually be built in the near future 
is difficult to say, though the dearth of recent years seems to 
have come to an end. What is certain is that there is room 


for them, and for a further raising of standards in existing 


hotels that is long overdue. Further growth by British hotel 
chains and an increase in concentration in the industry may 


‘ well take place, and American hotel companies may play a 


bigger part in future development. With any luck, heating 
that works and a private bath with every bedroom may one 
day become the rule rather than the exception—as they 
should have been long ago. Finally, higher standards may 
mean rather higher tariffs ; but there is no reason to think that 
today’s travelling public is not = and able to pay them. 
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Knitting 
Unravelled 


NTIL someone manages to widen the usefulness of 
bonded fibres, man’s need for fabrics will continue 
to be supplied in two forms, woven or knitted. Since 

the war the British “ hosiery ? industry, which in fact covers 
knitted underwear (except lingerie) and outerwear as well 
as stockings and socks, has been remarkably successful in 
broadening its traditional markets, and in offering what is 
to some extent a substitute for woven fabrics, notably the 
“jersey” wool dress or costume. Jersey fabrics have long 
been made in this country, but their rapid progress in recent 
years owes much to the influence of continental styling and 
design. The jersey garment is now riding fashion’s wave, but 
it has not replaced the woven garment. As most women 
nowadays can afford both kinds, they have simply enlarged 
their wardrobes. But there has nevertheless been some dis- 
placement of woven dresses and costumes, and some weavers 
in Yorkshire, envious of their competitors in the Midlands, 
have belatedly installed knitting machines to get a share of 
this. trade. Stocking makers too are moving into knitted 
outerwear. 

The seam-free stocking, which caught on in Britain years 
after it had blossomed in the United States, has similarly 
increased the total market for women’s stockings, as has the 
coloured heavyweight stocking to a smaller extent. Though 
sales of fully fashioned stockings have fallen, the decline has 
been more than offset by the rapid rise in sales of the, seam- 
free article, which now accounts for well over half of total 
sales that are running above the level of earlier years. Sales 
of high quality seam-free stuckings were slow in 
starting, partly because British firms had to wait 
for new circular machines—the machinery makers 
were giving priority to exports and imports from the 
United States were restricted—and partly because 
women were slow to accept a stocking that they 
associated with the cheap coarse article that had 
always beenmsmade. Some manufacturers claim that 
this stigma still lingers, pointing out that in Britain 
seam-free stockings are cheaper than fully fashioned, 
whereas in the United States they generally 
command a premium. But seam-free stockings are 
cheaper to make, and their lower price (and profit 
margin) may more convincingly be attributed to 
competition than to feminine prejudice. 

For outer clothes, too, fashion has favoured knit- 
wear, and manufacturers have been quick to exploit 
the advantages of a fabric that clings and quickly 
recovers its shape. Women are buying more of the 
traditional twin-set and sweaters—chunky or regular 
—and men, especially young men, have become 
fashion conscious. Manufacturers have reason to 


thank teenagers for their adventurous spirit in dressing: “A 
young man likes to be a bit of a peacock,” said one manu- 
facturer recently, “and nowadays they can afford to make a 
show.” Teenagers and young fathers are buying gaily 
coloured socks, sweaters and cardigans, especially for leisure 
wear—not to replace worn garments but simply because they 
like them—and manufacturers are fostering their appetite 
for change by an ever-widening choice of styles and colours. 


— aside, the broad advance’ of the knitters rests 
on three things: better knitting machinery—the industry 
reckons that for most types it is well served by British 
machinery makers ; improved techniques ; and an increasing 
variety of synthetic yarns and improved finishes. But the 
switch to synthetics is not always good for the volume of 
sales, as shown most strikingly in men’s and children’s socks. 
Between 1954 and 1959 the proportion of men’s socks made 
from synthetic yarns rose from almost nothing to nearly 45 
per cent of the total, the share of wool socks fell from 
almost 90 per cent to just over one half, while total sales of 
men’s socks dropped by nearly one quarter. Though socks 
made from synthetic yarns are far more durable they do not 
suit all feet, and some manufacturers have recently detected 
a slight shift back to wool. 

The swing to synthetic yarns is reflected in the decline in 
the weight of the industry’s consumption of yarn, in contrast 
to a rise in the value of sales that has little to do with inflation: 
average prices of all knitted goods are in fact about 54 per 

cent lower now than in 1954, the fall in prices of 
wool and synthetic fibres and some gain in produc- 
tivity having mor: than offset the rise in other costs. 
Between 1953 and 1959 the total consumption fell 
by § per cent to 167 million Ib.; wool’s share fell 
by only a few points to about 40 per cent, while 
rayon’s share dropped by well over a half to 84 per 
cent and silk dropped out completely. Cotton's 
share increased to just over one-third, while the 
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buy second-hand machinery and set up in business 
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in the back garden, on a scale 
ic industry of earlier 
reflected in the small size of 
firms that belong to the 
Federation employ just 
five-sixths of the industry's 
have grown bigger, roughly 
of the members have 100 workers or less ; firms 
employing between 100 and 400 people account for about a 
quarter of the membership, and firms employing up to 750 
people and more than that number each account for less than 
§ per cent of the membership. 


HH 


§ predominance of small units helps to explain, but not 
\& justify, why the industry spends so meagrely on research. 
Its central research establishment is financed by a voluntary 
contribution for a fixed period of five years, at the rate of 
12s. 6d. per worker a year ; only one-third of the federation’s 
members support it, but as they tend to be the larger firms, 
their contribution is based on about 75,000 workers. This 
money, together with a grant of £28,000 a year from the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, provides 
only £80,000 a year for an industry with annual sales 
approaching £200 million. Many small firms\just refuse to 
believe that research is worth their support. “ 

The small scale of research seems all the more short-sighted 
in view of the fact that getting on for four-fifths of the labour 
force is employed on operations that make relatively little or 
no use of machines. Knitting itself is highly capitalised, the 
extreme example being the “ long-bar ” hose machine, costing 
up to £35,000 and turning out 36 fully fashioned stockings 
in little more than half an hour. But once the stocking 
leaves the machine, or a tube of fabric is taken off the circular 
machine, a pair of hands becomes steadily more important, 
and the machine less, to the stage where girls sew on buttons 
and hooks and eyes by hand, while men perform what seems 
to the uninitiated the somewhat unmanly task of sorting, 
inspecting and packing stockings. Nor has the industry 
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war many men have started out with : 


_ exceptional level of the early postwar 
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set up its own work study centre as the cotton and wool — 
industries have. | 

For over a year now the knitters have been extremely busy. 
though the rebuilding of trade stocks after the mild downturn 
of 1957-58 cannot have far to go. Like other soft goods 
industries, sales of knitwear have benefited from hire purchase 
restrictions on consumer, durables; and when those restrictions 
are eased, sales may sag for a time. . People are in fact 
wondering whether the Christmas trade will prove as good 


_as they had expected, and stocks too high for comfort. Profit 


margins are far from fat—having never recovered to the 
when a clamant 
home and export demand produced profits that some firms 
have never seen since. Exports, after falling in recent years, 
now seem to be recovering from the 1958-59 average of 
£17 million a year, which compares with £26 million in 1953, 
the largest and most stable element is exports of high~<lass 
cashmere and other knitwear produced in Hawick and other 
traditional centres. The industry’s success in giving the mass 
British public what it wants at reasonable prices has not been 
matched in the export field, and it is difficult to explain this 
solely in terms of the growth of foreign industries, and the 
vagaries of national fashions. The main reason may be that 
a generally buoyant home market has largely absorbed the 
manufacturers’ energies and satisfied their ambitions. 


So far the industry has not much suffered from competition 
from imports, save gloves and stockings. Glove makers have 
been severely hit by duty-free imports of wool gloves from 
Hongkong, and British production of wool gloves has fallen 
by two-thirds to only about 250,000 dozen in the past six 
years. Since imports of knitted goods from western countries 
were freed a year ago imports of fully fashioned stockings 
from Italy have grown apace, despite the heavy duty. 


Knitters confidently expect that sales will continue to rise. 
counting on higher living standards and the growth of popu- 
lation rather than on any further displacement of woven by 
knitted goods. Men’s knitted jackets, which have been selling 
in some shops for several years, may one day prove to have 
wide appeal, in view of their comfort and crease-resistance, 
though people who ought to know doubt it. Competition 
should keep the industry on its toes and profit margins reason- 
able. The knitting process itself will become still more 
productive, if the unions will allow, but knitters could offer 
even better value for money if they could extend mechanisa- 
tion in other departments. 


WHAT MANUFACTURERS EARNED AND PAID 
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Latest year 
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72 30 73 30 


Nil 4", 5 
41", 45'> 20 


40',* 54', 17', 
253,* 30'; is 
9, 32', 17', 
723,* 823, 15 
23'4%t : 26's 12% 
3 : 21 to 
453,° 6', 22; 
* Adjusted for scrip issue. t includes special interim. + Based on 6 months 
period. § Also 4-74 per cent tax free. 
\ 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


When Stocks Stop Rising 


iva the summer and autumn an 
abnormally large proportion of output 
in the British y seems to have been 
going into stock accumulation, some of it 
into involuntary stocks of finished goods 
that dealers and manufacturers have been 
unable to sell. This continued stockbuild- 
ing, indeed, has been one of the few ex 
sive elements in total demand that have 
helped to hold output level since the period 
of rapid expansion in the economy came to 
an end in the late spring. One would a 
this accumulation to be ceasing now ; i 
output may fall for a time. This is the 
central conclusion of the National cates 
of Economic and Social Research in the 
Economic Review that it issued this week ; 
and in spite of the statistical difficulti¢s of 
identifying changes in stocks, it seems a 
reasonable one. During the whole 18 
months of rapid expansion from autumn 
1958 to spring 1960, indeed, output in the 
economy a to be rising significantly 
more than could be accounted for by indi- 
cators of expenditure, even including the 
changes that have been identified in stocks ; 
so it is possible that stock accumulation 
played. a bigger part even than the statis- 
ticians can uncover for our hindsight. 


From the most recent indications of out- 
' put available, however—for September and 
October—industrial production had not by 
then begun to fall ; it was still at the level, 
about 20 per cent higher than the average 
‘ for 1954, that it first reached in March this 
year. And the pattern of demand remained 
such as to make measures of internal refla- 
tion, for which everybody is now itching, 


particularly awkward to decide upon. Fixed * 


investment still seems to be rising, and 
orders in most of the capital goods indus- 
tries appear to be coming in better than 
one would have expected. Though con- 
‘ sumers have sharply reduced their spending 
on durable goods and have reduced their 
net borrowigg even further, their disposable 
incomes are still in total probably rising 
slightly ; so total expenditure on consump- 
tion, without renewed stimulants, seems 
likely a rape ~~ very gently. 
er a ve been falling, imports re- 
high—though a cessation of stock- 
buildin , OF any move to reduce stocks, will 
probably reduce these too quite signifi- 
cant 
It & only on that side that one can readily 
look for any likely improvement soon in 
Britain’s visible balance of trade; with 
world trade hardly rising at present, this 
country would have to increase its share of 


FT Ordinary index 
ee 


trade to achieve any significant improve- 
ment in exports, and this task looks beyond 
British industry’s powers. The Institute 
reckons that on current account Britain 
may have had a deficit in the third quarter 
of this Eos aera samen 
its balance of pa ts, against a surplus 
fet ta that tell ak i veer of cal Zon 
million ; it expects that for the year as a 
whole “ there will therefore almost certainly 
be a current account deficit of between 
£100 million and {£200 million.” 


Recourse to Which 
Stimulants? 


Cane the pattern of internal de- 
mand and the failure to achieve any 
increas¢ in export eereeee by ti — 
the screw at home, 
hardly be blamed Rog hesitation tdens 
applying stimulants internally, or in choos- 
ing which ones to apply. Mr Lloyd’s own 
utterances on the point, of late, contain 
some rather odd glosses. It is difficult, for 
example, to agree that there is any general 
excess pressure of demand upon resources 
in the economy. But with short-time work- 
ing and some dismissals hardly as yet 
moderating the shortage of skilled labour, 
which no employer can yet afford to discard, 
wages and other costs are rising and labour 
productivity is falling. “ The first effect of 
a restraint of demand,” the Economic Re- 
view comments, “ is likely now, as it was 
in the 1956-58 of restraint, to be to 
raise prices.” is is certainly possible— 
though there are rather more manufacturers 
prepared to cut the prices of durables, for 
example, today than in that earlier period 
of restraint on hire purchase. 

Lacking any kind of lever that can alter 

” 


exports as quickly if arbitrarily as a “ pack- 
age deal” including can alter 
spending on durable Mr Lioyd is no 
doubt worried by the fear of re-stimulating 
the wrong demand and increasing costs 
further. t it may be, as is a in 
a leading article, that in view of Britain’s 
international economic obligations the 
authorities ought to ease their restraints in 
an order that for internal reasons they might 
not choose—first, that is to say, by lowering 
Bank rate. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Shake-Out 


Oh reel 
close the Financial —- 
index dropped by 18.4 points, to a new 
poiat for the year of 295.2. That fall 
appears to be larger than ever recorded on 
three consecutive sessions before, 


5 ge 


relaxing its grip. To 
added the recession in American industry 
and the strains being felt by the dollar. 


Last week, with price cuts in electrical 
goods, short-time working at Ford as well 
as at other motor works, and reports of more 
losses by hire purchase companies, the 
market woke up to realities, and took its 
dive. It has not lost its head. As one broker” 


HOW EQUITIES HAVE MOVED 


Leading equities are grouped here in order of percentage movement in price 
since the beginning of the year. 
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NE notable element in the market fall 

was that it extended to gilt-cdged. 
Market men tend to attribute this to the 
general contagion of uncertainty: but surely 
no one is uncertain whether rate is 
i rather than down. The 
ed seems attributable 


ears being felt about 
repercussions of the dollar difficulties, Mr 
’s abortive mission to Bonn raised 
the question of whether interest rates in 
the United States would continue to fall 
after cr ge sources _ speculated that 
they might be raised. If these expectations 
proved to be well founded, and particularly 
if there were early indications that the 
American economy is recovering, so that 
higher interest rate’ might be acceptable 
factor in the gilt-edged « 
tedly be removed. t market has enjoyed 
substantial demand in the past few months, 
permitting a considerable stream of funding 
sales and tion issues, and there was 
undoubtedly a certain speculative ingredient, 


INDUSTRIAL ORDINARY 
INDEX 
duly ist 1935 = 100 
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going to do to the banks out of their 
liquidity difficulties. But.unless the Ameri- 
can trial scene changes very sharply. 
—and this weck New York reports speak 


HIRE PURCHASE 
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of new moves towards easier credit—the 
likely prospect still seems to be for some- 
what lower rather than higher interest tates 
hete. 


Commercial ‘Finger-printing ? 


HE prospect of his financial standing 
becoming public knowledge is regarded 
by the Englishman with much the same 
horror as having his erprints filed in 
New Scotland Yard. is reticence has 


long stood in the way of the establishment 
of a national system of credit information 


and it is likely to be the biggest problem * 


facing the consortium of seven hire purchase 
finance houses that hope, ultimately, to 
transform Kemp's Mercantile Offices into a 
nationwide credit rating bureau. In the 
United States it is taken for granted that 
everyone has a credit rating, and to have a 

ood rating is something to be proud of. In 

ritain questions about carnings are pru- 
dently omitted from hire purchase agree- 
ments and this week's uproar has given due 
warning of the social obstacles that the 
credit agencies face. The immediate objec- 
tive of the finance houses is more limited. 
It is simply to collate centrally information 
that they already have individually about 
people who make hire purchase contracts, 
together with the information already col- 
lected by Kemp’s from other sources, 
notably the courts. 

This move should be beneficial and it is 
indeed belated. The finance house, unlike 
the banker, has little chance of direct con- 
tact with the person to whom it is lending 
money and it takes an undue risk if it lends 
to individuals or through dealers of whom 
it knows nothing. Recent bad debt experi- 
ence has sharply emphasised the need for 

r credit information. If persistent 
defaulters ate allowed to go unchecked the 
result can only be to keep up the hire pur- 
chase charges paid by the honest majority. 
Leading finance houses continue to claim 
that the average bad debt ratio remains 
“below one per cent.” But this figure can 
be misleading. It represents the net loss 
after all recoveries. The proportion of 
defaults encouraged by the reckless scramble 
in 1959 is probably several times larger. 


HE driving, force behind this bold 

scheme is Mr Ian Macdonald, who as 
chairman of the Commercial Bank of Scot- 
land (now merged into the National Com- 
mercial Bank of Scotland), was the first 
commercial banker to link up with hire pur- 
chase, in 1954. Using Scottish Midland 
Guarantee Trust as a spearhead, ‘he has now 
beught a controlling interest in Kemp’s and 
has shared the ownership with Olds Dis- 
count, Bowmaker, British Wagon Company. 
Lombank, Mercantile Credit, and North 
Central Wagon. These houses, and any 
other organisation with a credit business that 


wishes to subscribe, will feed hire purchase ~ 


information about both good and bad payers 
into Kemp's. Kemp’s has made nearly six 


million reports of credit worthiness—a sur- 
prisingly large figure which probably in- 
cludes some duplication. The service will 


now be widened. For the time being the 


emphasis will be on information coming 
from the finance houses, but in the future it 
is hoped to carry out direct credit investiga- 
tion often using sources where no hire pur- 
chase debt is involved. Kemp's register 
must already contain many names uncon- 
nected with hire purchase debt. The cost 
of such investigations would presumably 
limit them to ¢ases where considerable sums 
were involved or where the information in 
the credit applicant was suspect. In the 
usual way, an agency can through its own 
bankers seek a bankers’ reference, which 
will be given in broad qualitative terms and 
never discloses the state of the account. 

Credit rating is, of course, long-estab- 
lished among traders. There are a number 
of concerns in this field besides Kemps, 
such as Dunn and Bradstreet and Seyds. 
which operate a credit rating service for 
commercial concerns rather than indivi- 
duals. There are also about forty non-profit- 
making trade protection societies in the 
country, some over a hundred years old, that 
serve the traders of local areas such as 
Liverpool and Manchester... It is under- 
standable that the seven rce houses in 
these circumstances should wish to develop 
their own credit bureau. It is more difficult 
to see why they have not co-ordinated their 
activities with the Hire Purchase Trade 
Association, which keeps a register of un- 
satisfactory dealers and in August began to 
compile a register of unsatisfactory indivi- 
dual customers. Still less understandable 
is the posture taken by Mr J. Gibson Jarvie 
of United Dominions Trust, who stands 
aloof from a scheme that he describes as 
“unfair” to the public. 

People who take hire purchase credit 
already surrender a little of their financial 
privacy when they fill in their hire purchase 
agreements. All that is happening now is 
that this information is being pooled by 
several finance companies. The next and 
more ambitious step, towards a full blown 
system of credit rating might admittedly 
invade the privacy of people who have no 
intention of seeking credit. Such a system 
would inevitably streamline and cheapen 
credit facilities in Britain, as it has in the 
United States. But in practice it cannot 
be built up while the public remains hostile, 
either to giving information or seeing it 
used. Credit agencies can encourage traders 
to pool their credit experience. But Mr 
Macdonald knows that they cannot move 
ahead of publit opinion in a matter that, 
in the end, Wepends on the' public's 
co-operation. 
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OIL 


Shell off Kuwait’s Shores 


N Kuwait this weck the Ruler initialled 
heads of an agreement by which Shell is 
granted a concession to explore and —— 
the country’s offshore territory. Shell 
agreed to pay a bonus of £30 million, and 
the state retained the option to participate 
in any development company, once oil is 
found, to the extent of 20 per cent, over 
and above its right to a §0-50 share of 
profits on the oil. Quite a number of indi- 
vidual companies and groups had bid for 
this concession, which the Ruler announced 
in March that he would like to conclude by 
November ; but many people in the inter- 


national oil industry had expected Shell to 


get the concession. Among the major inter- 
national companies, it has to rely on buying 
in oil to a larger extent than almost any 
other ; it could therefore be expected to bid 
very high for the likelihood of large sup- 
plies of its own “cost oil” in the Middle 
East in respect of which it can set the off- 
take and get the full profits itself. 

Offshore exploration and development are 


More expensive than on land ; but this con- 


BUSINESS NOTES 

c¢ssion gives Shell a very good chance of 
large reserves of very low-cost oil. Kuwait's 
present production (the Kuwait Oi] Com- 
pany is owned half by British Petroleum 
and half by Gulf Oil) is generally credited 
with’ the lowest production cost in the 
world, and on land has “ published proved ” 
oil reserves of the order of 62 billion 
barrels (8,415 million tons), or well over a 
century's oi] at this year’s rate of produc- 
tion. To the south, in the offshore area of 
the Neutral Zone between Kuwait and 
Saudi Arabia, the Japanese Arabian Oil 
Company that was granted a concession in 
1958 found oil with the first well it drilled. 

Whatever the state of the world oil mar- 
ket, an area with oo is one 
that few companies id wish to pass up ; 
and Shell, which markets a great deal more 
oil products than it produces as crude and 
hence has to rely on purchasing the re- 
mainder under various long and short term 
contracts, had the resources to bid high for 
it. The bargain Shell has made with the 
Ruler formally preserves the 50-50 principle 
on profit-sharing, while giving an option of 
participation by the host country in de- 
veloping the oil if found, and also envisages 
“discussions on participation in such 
activities as refining and tankers, as and 


How Much Hot Money? 


TERLING has recently been sensitive to 

talk of lower interest rates reducing its 
pull on foreign funds. Official figures 
published this week give an indication of 
how much there is to lose. They show 
an increase in sterling balances of non- 
‘sterling countries in the third quarter of 
no less than £226 million, following an 
inflow of £118 million in the second 
quarter—which was itself a record. Hold- 
ings of residents in North America have 
more than doubled in six months, to £133 
million, and so have those of Latin 
American | countries. West European 
holdings now stand at £632 million, twice 
as large as in mid-1959, and even the hold- 
ings of other countries have seversed 
trend and turned upward. 

These London holdings of non-sterling 
countries are for the most part in private 
hands, though the more detailed figures 
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BALANCES 
a Non-sterling Countries 


Western non- 
America America Europe sterling 


up to mid-June have also shown a notable 
increase in holdings of central banks. 
The balances of overseas sterling countries 
are predominantly in official hands, and 
tend to be less sensitive to interest rates 
and more dependent on the course of these 
countries’ balance of payments. In the 
«third quarter they fell by £97 million, 
partly for seasonal reasons but also 
because of the deterioration in external 
payments being experienced by Australia, 
South Africa and India. Sterling balances 
of all countries together rose by £129 
million, to £3,743 million; this compares 
with a rise in Britain’s gold reserves, 
adjusted for repayments to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, of about £140 
million in the quarter. 

It does not follow, however, that 
Britain’s true external monetary position 
improved in this period. The figures of 
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when oil is found in commercial quantities.” 
Partnership agreements have been made 
before this by ENI and certain indepen- 
dents with the Iranians ; but these involved 
the concessionnaire in bearing all the ex- 
tion charges as well as all the risk, and 
guaranteed Iran 75 per cent of any profits 
made. Details of the Shell deal with 
Kuwait have yet to be spelt out; but it 
seems likely that in participating the govern- 
ment would be expected to assume its share 
of the investment incurred up to the time 
that production began. 

How much the deal concedes to the desire 
expressed by all host governments in the 
Middle East to be consulted before prices 
are changed is not clear. Under the option 
to participate, Shell would agree to buy as 
much of the Kuwaiti share of any oil pro- 
duced as its prospective partner might offer, 
at a fair and reasonable price, which 
implies that there would presumably be 
some consultation between on the 
price of that part of the oil at least. But 
about the price that Shell might post for any 
oil produced from the concession has not 
been disclosed. Production from such a 
concession is probably in any case some 
years off ; perhaps Shell expects that from 


sterling balances do not include, for 
example, purchases of long-term s¢curities 
by private overseas holders. Nor do they 
take any account of the important leads 
and lags in commercial payments, which 
are known to have been strongly affected 
by interest rate differentials. In the 
accompanying chart, an attempt is made 
tO portray, very roughly, recent move- 
ments of hot money into Britain and 
Germany by bringing in, besides these 
balances, official estimates of other short- 
term capital, and the illusive errors and 
omissions or balancing item. In Ger- 
many’s case these account for over two 
fifths of this year’s massive increase 
in the reserves. For Britain, “ liquid 
balances” have been taken as the non- 
official, holdings on account of non-sterling 
countries. For the latest quarter, however, 
no balance of payments estimates are 
available, and the chart plots simply the 
£226 million increase in total sterling 
balances of non-sterling countries. ; 
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Capital | 


Jor enterprising 
businesses 
IS PROVIDED BY 


INDUSTRIAL 
AND COMMERCIAL 
FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


in the form of long-period loans 
on fixed terms and share capital 
— preference ayd ordinary. 
Shareholders: 
The English and Scottish Banks 


The booklet ‘Capital for Business’ 


will be sent on request 
ee ee a 
CHAMPAGNE { 
MERCIER 


- ove CQardane “CD 
ee for oVera century é Drape Is Garden > London EC2 


HEAD OFFICE: 


the hall-mark National 8621/5 


of distinguished taste ae, 
and branches in industrial centres 


» 
Jarvis, Halliday & Company Limited 
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Esso Chemicals Department 
50 Stratton Street, London WI 
Telephone : HYDE PARK 7030 


BUTYL RUBBER - SOLVENTS 
PARAMINS : ETHYLENE ‘ BUTADIENE 
PROPYLENE * NAPHTHEXIC ACIDS 
BUTON RESINS - POLYISOBUTYLENE 
OXd ALCOHOLS - HIGHER OLEFINS 
DICYCLOPENTADIENE * SULPHUR 
HEPTENE * AROMATIC TAR © WAXES 
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ESSO 


This time, we don’t mean petrol or oil: Take those tyres, now. 
Rubber .. . from the hot, steaming, rain-forests of Hampshire. ' 
where Esso make butadiene. This makes synthetic rubber, and 
that makes tyre manufacturers raise a heart-warming cheer. They 
cheer again for carbon black —it makes tyres tough as well as 
black —anda lot of that comes from Esso’s aromatic tars. And they 
cheer, for the third time, over inner tubes made of Butyl rubber, 
a product which Esso pioneered. Pump upa Buty! tube and it stays 
hard—for months and months—after ordinary tubes have col- 
lapsed, breathless. Passing now to Esso and the PVC upholstery 
on the car seats ... but we'll save that till next time. For now, 
just hang on to this vital fact: Esso means business in chemicals. 
Got it? Good. 

PS Small cheer from small boy for small car—made, this time, 
of polythene, which is made from Esso’s ethylene. 


ESSO MEANS BUSINESS IN CHEMICALS 
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HANDLEY PAGE 


‘ 


The Lone Wolf | 


2 y-~ is a grain more of truth in Wed- 
nesday’s reports of an American tie-up 
for Handley Page than indignant denials 
from both sides of the Atlantic would 
suggest. The McDonnell Aircraft Company 
is the latest of a long line of American 
aircraft manufacturers who have toured 
European factories during the past year 
looking for machines that they might 
market in the/ United States without ih- 
curring the cost and loss of time in develop- 
ing them from scratch. McDonnell is new 
to the civil market ; the company wanted a 
simple and fairly cheap aircraft for its first 
venture and it chose the Handlcy Page 
Herald as the most likely candidate, pre- 
ferring it, for technical reasons, to Hawker 
Siddeley’s near-identical Avro 748. The 
arrangement tentatively discussed with 
Handley Page would have involved manu- 
facturing the greater part of the Herald in 
Britain in order to take advantage of lower 
production costs, probably completing final 
assembly in the United States to avoid 
import and labour difficulties. Final details 
have still to be worked out between the 
boards of the two companies ; if agreement 
is reached, McDonnell will buy acroplanes, 
n will not buy Handley Page. 

Hawker Siddeley, on the other hand, has 
already made one abortive attempt to buy 
Handley Page, an attempt which not sur- 
prisingly failed because the price offered 
was less than the market price of the shares. 
The break-up value of Handley Page is 
about 14s. a share, and no offer less than 
that has any chance of success. In fact 
this week the shares touched 1§s. and 
now stand at. 13s. 3d. Sir Roy Dobson 
does not seem to have been able to screw 
himself up to this figure, but in the 
meantime there has been a serious fire in 
the factory) making the Avro 748—a fire 
that may have put deliveries back by as 
much as a year. There has also been the 
American interest in the Herald. If the 
American view is correct, and the Herald 
is the better aeroplane, Sir Roy has nothing 
to lose and may gain a great deal by raising 
his bid for Handley Page, and substituting 
the Herald for his own, now delayed, air- 
liner. Customers would be hard put to tell 
the difference between the two designs. 
McDonnell is aware of these possibilities 
and has an understanding with Sir Roy: that 
negotiations over the possible purchase of 
Heralds would continue if Hawker bought 
Handley , Page. Sir Frederick Handley 
Page, who has been at the aircraft business 
longer than anyone clse in the industry, 
may have the last laugh on those who 
mistook him for just an obstinate old man. 


MACHINE TOOLS | 


BSA Bids for Churchill 


MALGAMATION into larger units cannot 
help but do the machine tool industry 
good. Machine tool companies taken over 
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by the Staveley group, for example, are 
benefiting considerably from the research it 
carries on centrally; and further stan- 
dardisation of components of tools, which 
the Mitchell committee has recently argued 
would be an appropriate objective for the 
industry, can only be realised if the number 
of individual machine tool designs is re- 
duced and, thus, if first there has been some 
rationalisation among firms making similar 
types of tool. Though there have been 
several recent acquisitions-—Asquiths tak- 
ing over Kitchen and Wade, Tap and ‘Die 
absorbing International Twist Drill and 
John Harris Tools, and the American firm 
of Landis taking over Maiden and John 
Lund, for example—one cannot say that the 
pace of concentration has_ noticeably 
quickened. Nor is it anything like large 
or rapid enough. Though about half the 
industry’s output comes from fewer than 
twenty firms, there are all told several hun- 
dred companies making machine tools in 
Britain. 

The bid that Birmingham Small Arms 
has made for Churchill Machine Tool of 
Manchester will, if accepted, add to the 
range of tools BSA make, however, rather 
than provide for any further rationalisation 
of firms making similar types of tool. 
Churchill makes precision grinding 
machines, which up to now BSA has not. 
It had been thought for some time that 
BSA would use the money released by the 
sale of the Daimler Company to Jaguar 
Cars to add to its interests in machine tools. 
So ceriain were stock exchange dealers that 
BSA would add to a side of the business 
which already contributes about a fifth of 
its total sales that they named the company 
for which it would make a bid. Theirs was 
an accurate guess, and just before the week 
end the Churchill directors announced that 
they had received a bid from BSA of 4os. 
in cash for every one of §s. ordinary shares 
and of £11 of BSA’s 6 per cent “B” prefer- 
ence stock for every {10 of Churchill's 6 
per cent preference stock. They made a 
point of saying that the bid had not been 


‘ invited by them and that they would con- 


sider its terms and express their views as 
soon as possible. The ordinary shares had 
been moving up upon rumours of an 
impending bid and stood at 34s. 9d. on 
the eve of the announcement. In all BSA 
would have to put down about £8} million 
in cash for the ordinary shares and this, 
even after taking Churchill’s own cash 
resources into account, would practically 
exhaust BSA’s liquid balances. As they 
have concentrated their ambitions for expan- 
sion on this one industry and company, the 
BSA directors clearly believe Churchill to 
be a good buy. 


INTEREST RATES 


Equities or Fixed Interest? 


is discussion that Mr L. G. Hall 
opened last Monday at the Institute 
of Actuaries was ostensibly about the long- 
term rate of interest in the light of the 
Radcliffe report. Mr Hall and several 
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subsequent speakers made it clear that they, 
like other commentators, did not derive 
from the Radcliffe committee’s findings an 
unequivocal view about interest rates; it 
becomes clearer each day that the failure 
of the report to embrace the events of 1957 
and 1958 has had the unfortunate effect of 
limiting its impact on the formulation of 
present policy. 

On one point, as Mr Hall showed, all 
students the report are agreed—its 
revealing description of the management of 
the national debt. Here the authorities 
have, with considerable recent success, been 
funding (that is, extending the average life 
of the debt) and so reducing the danger of 
inflationary pressure arising from an undue 
resort to short-term \debt. Mr Hall's 
emphasis, however, was put on the great 
supply of and scant demand for long-term 
debt—the queues of borrowers and the 
indifference of even many institutional 
lenders whose money contracts they have 
found have so far been perfectly well 
secured by an increasing proportion of 
equity investment. Mr Hall's remedy for 
this unbalanced market for fixed interest 
securities, as he would regard it, would be 
to go into reverse on funding policy 
“however desirable and however anti- 
inflationary funding may theoretically be ™) 
and continually to shorten the average term 
of the debt. To pray in aid in support of 
this argument the fact that other countries 
have a conspicuously shorter debt than 
Britain is not, perhaps, conclusive ; the 
monetary affairs of the United States, for 
instance, are less, not more, healthy because 
of this very fact. 

Mr Hall's conclusion, in investment 
terms, was to make out a tenuous case for 
holding Marks and Spencer in preference 
to Treasuty 3} per cent 1979-81 over the 
next twenty years and a much stronger case 
for the “ less exotic ” Financial Times index, 
on which, given his assumptions, dividends 
would have to multiply by rather less than 
14 times (instead of four times for Marks 
and Spencer) to equalise the yield with 
Treasury 34's. He suggests’ that “even 
without inflation the reverse yield gap may 
well widen again.” To this favourable view 
of the long run prospects of equities, one 
might add a footnote that some of the 
growth favourites of not so long ago are 
now showing a positive yield gap of 
significant size. 


CAPITAL'S VISCOUNTS 


Happy Ending? 


LF ae ay sergateoe a is extricating itself 
from its entanglement with Capital 
Airlines far more successfully than seemed 
possible eight months ago when the com- 


pany took the first steps to foreclose its 
mortgage on the American airline's fleet. 
Capital then owed Vickers {£12 million, 
having paid for only half the 60 Viscounts 
bought from Vickers several years before. 
and its entire fleet, including Convairs and 
Super Constellations, was pledged to 
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vestment, which is d as ‘stocks and 
work in progress and debtors less ¢reditors. 
The results of this projection are shown in 


STEEL SHARES 


Proft- Pro- Market Pro- Sug- 
ability jected price 
rate) §=«earnings Nov 
964 24 


1964 
e, 
f° 76/6 
4-5 3/- 


70-0 43/6 
34/3 
2, 
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85/6 


* These rates have been modified : others are averages ‘or 
1954-59. 
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the accompanying tables, where the pre- 
cision of the statistics should not be allowed 
to disguise the fact that subjective judg- 
ments lie behind many of the calculations. 
The a have established an 
average rate of profit in the past and 
have gone on to assume that a similar 
rate would be achieved in 1963-64 on the 
capital that will then be employed. To 
arrive at estimates for the capital that will 
then be employed, the authors have made 
use of ‘the information which has already 
been published about the various develop- 
ment schemes in the steel industry and they 
have assumed that in the cases of Consett, 
South Durham, Steel of Wales and Stewarts 
and Lloyds the companies will need to make 
new issues of ordinary shares to finance part 
of their progranimes. A similar projection 
has been made for Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins and some of the difficulties facin 
the Government in selling back the RT 
— are thus highlighted. In the broadest 
terms the assets employed by the ten 
quoted companies in 1964 will consist as to 
70 per cent of what now exists and 30 per 
cent as to what is to be created ; but for 
RTB these proportions will be reversed by 
1964. Thus any issue of the RTB equity in 
the near future would mean that investors 
are being asked to buy prospective earnings 
on an unprecedented scale. i 
While the study is concerned primarily 
with steel shares the authors draw some 
tentative conclusions about other leadin 
equities. As the table shows five 
the stocks give.a prospective earnings yield 
of under 10 per cent and the authors guess 
that while over a decade or two holders. of 
these shares will do better than holders of 
fixed interest stocks, the amount gained will 
not be much more than adequate to justify 
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DRUG PRICES 8a 


Still Under Discussion 


N° one, from the committee of public 
accounts to the Ministry of Health 
and the pharmaceutical industry, is happy 
about the cost of drugs to the National 
Health Service or the way drug prices are 
controlled. Yet no more effective scheme 
has yet been than the price con- 
trol agreement that ended its three year trial 
in June; and it is unlikely that the dis- 
cussions now going on between the industry 
and the ministry will do more than amend 
certain features of it. One of its most im- 

t clauses, that new drugs are exempt 

any form of price control for their 
first three years on the market so that manu- 
facturers can use this time to re-coup their 
research costs, is likely to continue with 


the risks being run. Of shares in this cate- 
gory both Marks and Spencer and Deben- 
hams are offering very low prospective 
returns—and this indeed has been reflected 
in the sharp falls in the stores section in the 
recent e-out in the market. At the 
other end of the scale comes Ford Motor, 
whose prospective return on this projection 
strengthens the arguments of those who say 
that the bid of 145s. 6d. is not excessively 
generous. 


The conclusion of this study is that even 
allowing for certain special factors which 
may have a particular bearing for steel 
shates—such as the political risk, the pros- 
pect of a greater than average fall in steel 
demand in times of recession and “ indiges- 
tion ™ in the stock market—nearly all of the 
ten steel shares are undervalued. If the 
economy should move into recession steel 
share prices, the authors argue, will prob- 
ably fall lower but an investor who takes 
advantage of such a fall is likely to be “ well 
rewarded ” over the next five to ten years. 


OTHER LEADING EQUITIES 


Profit- Pro- Market Pro- 

ability jected price jected 

fate earnings Nov. earnings 
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Unilever 
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Discerning friends 
distinguished friends 
and (definitely) 


delightful friends 
deserve 


du MAURIER 


' for Christmas 


Give du Maurier 

Filter Tip Cigarettes in the 
season's smartest pack— 
SO for 10/2} 100 for 20/5 


du MAURIER 


“THE FINEST FILTER TIP CIGARETTES 


Make.-the most 
of your 
Bank account 


Consult the National Provincial Bank 
about... 


Banker’s references 

Borrowing 

Business and personal travel facilities 
Deposit (Savings) Accounts 
Executorship and Trustee business 
Hire Purchase 

Investment 

Overseas business 

. .. and any other financial matters. 


The full services of National Provincial 
Bank are available to all customers and any 
charges are extremely modest. 

You are invited to have a word with the 
local Branch Manager who will be glad to 
give you the benefit of his knowledge and 
experience. 


National Provincial 


for friendly service 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 
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One of the Laporte plants producing Sulphuric Acid 
\ 
One of the Laporte plants producing the Kaw Materials of Progress 


Laporte Industries Limited London England 
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only minor alterations—even though it 
seems an open invitation to the industry to 
bring out new branded preparations at the 
drop of a hat. 

industry does not believe this free- 
dom has been abused, but finds it rather 
more = to defend. the t 
under which export drugs 
were taken as a yardstick : “ reasonable ” 
prices to be charged at home. Export prices 
of unbranded drugs are highly competitive, 
but not many unbranded drugs are exported 
and Competition in branded drugs is a more 
temperate affair since doctors do not neces- 
sarily regard one branded product as a 
substitute for another. Under the price 
agreement with the Ministry of Health, any 
manufacturer exporting 20 cent of his 
output could use his average export prices 
as.a guide to home prices. This “ export 
quota ” scheme has stimulated drug exports 
to a-gratifying extent but has probably kept 
home prices up. 

The apparently high profits earned by 
American-owned companies manufacturing 
in this country—and supplying at least half 
of the market—scandalised the Public 
Accounts Committee and have probably 
caused the Ministry of Health embarrass- 
ment too. The industry argues that differ- 
ent accounting methods make it impossible 
to compare the accounts of these with 
those of a British manufacturer; and 
since their research is carried out in the 
United States, the US parent expects to 
récoup some research expenses from over- 
seas sales. But US companies have been 
under fire at home too for their high profits; 
their domestic troubles are described in a 
note on page 1031. The Ministry of Health 
is not likely to be deterred from tightening 
the screw by threats that US subsidiaries 
might cease production here if it became 
too unprofitable. | 


CANADA 


Mr Coyne’s Campaign 


LMOST every country in the world, it 
seems, now has a balance of payments 
roblem of one kind or another. While 
itain is worried about its long-term failure 
to build up a sufficient current surplus and 
is grateful. meanwhile for the short-term 
capital inflow, the United States gets little 
consolation from the very a currerit 
surplus that it manages to carn but fastens 
concern on the capital that is going out ; 
and Canada’s headache is actually to reduce 
the amount of capital coming in. A public 
campaign of increasing intensity is bei 


waged to this pony A J. E ae 


Governor of the . 

“ Fellow debtors,” Mr Coyne addressed 
his business audience in Toronto, pointing 
to the growth in Canada’s in- 

i 17 billion 
between 1949 and 1960 and to the fact that 


60 per cent of dividends paid by Canadian 
companies already go to ae neelboat share- 


BUSINESS NOTES 


holders. Mr Coyne sees two dangers in this 
trend. The first is political—the undesira- 
bility of control of the Canadian economy 
passing outside its frontiers. The second is 


the burden ici 
which totslled $500 salllion in 1999, 
even with no new inflow of foreign capi 
could grow to $1 billion from the fruits 
reinvestment of undistributed 
Canada would therefore have to 

a very substantial surplus on merchandise 
trade to be i t of new foreign 
capital. In fact the trade balance is in 


. deficit, and the deficit on the whole current 


account has been $1-14 billion a year. Mr 
Coyne is convinced that no effort to improve 
the current balance can be sustained until 
Canada first takes steps to check the inflow 
of capital. This is because of the effect of 
the floating exchange rate: an increase in 
exports, with the inflow of capital con- 
tinuing unabated, will push up the premium 
on the Canadian dollar, which will in turn 
discourage exports and encourage imports. 
So something must be done about foreign 
capital. 

Mr Coyne is not very explicit about what 
should be done, except to assert that it is 
outside the province of the central bank. 
This is by no means beyond dispute. The 
Canadian monetary authorities, by adopt- 
ing a floating exchange rate and a floating 
Bank rate, have after all given up two major 
instruments of monetary control, ahd recent 
policies of = a poy’ them- 
selves been partly r i or keepi 
interest rates in Canada high and pushi 
Canadian borrowers into the New Yor 
market. Mr Coyne’s reluctance to risk a 
strong and independent monetary policy 
may now be leading his thoughts towards 
direct controls. Liberals fear that these 
might include higher tariffs, bans on ‘oreign 
borrowing, strict exchange controls, and a 
capital issues committee. Some peopl: are 
already saying that if this is the alternative 
they would rather become the thirteenth 
Federal Reserve District. 


RETAIL TRADE 


Shopping in the Rain 


HE dramatic collapse into the doldrums 
of trade in consumer durables has, until 
deal of cheer to 
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a winter coat she may not go near a 

at all. The barometer and the 

between them have brought a good deal of 
gloom to retailers during the past two wecks, 
and it is an open question whether Christ- 
mas sales can offset their effects. A quirk 
of the calendar, which leaves a full shopping 
week before Christmas day, means that 
Christmas shopping is likely to start rather 
later than usual and be crammed into a 
more feverish rush im the last week. But 
the indications are that it may be a good 
January for bargain hunters. 


DIVERSIFICATION 


John Brown Marches On 


HE agreement that John Brown and 

Company has signed with Demag, the 
German steel rolling equipment firm, for 
the manufacture and supply of Demag- 

i i steel works plant in 
Britain is another step in this com $ 
attempt to spread itself into other fic 


Higher Taxes in Malaya 


he nee eee 
face a increase in : 


duties if prices remain at about 


’ 





returnable cess introduced. 

As rubber is now fetching less than 26d. 
per ib in London, the main impact of these 
changes will not be felt until prices recover 


the estates, giving them a cash reserve in a 
form that was not an obvious incitement to 
takeover bids. For tin, an extra graduated 
duty is apparently to be levied, starting at 
a price equivalent to about £780 per ton. 
The maximum increase when prices are 
above £780 (they are currently about £800) 
appears to be § per cent, and the finance 
minister claims that the additional tax will 
only amount to a few pounds sterling per 
ton. \ 


RAW COCOA 


The Crop that Grew 


Wa output of cocoa last season 
reached a record of one million tons, 
leaving an apparent surplus of roughly 


100,000 tons whiclf manufacturers—with 
_ some help from Russia—put into their 
* stocks, thus keeping prices stable. First 
estimates of the 1960-61 crop put it slightly 
below last season’s, a fall in the Brazilian 
crop not quite — offset by bigger crops 
in West Africa. Gi 

consumption, the surplus appeared to be 
no more than acturers could com- 
fortably absorb. But price stability has 
now been shaken by the staggering quanti- 
ties recently bought from growers by the 
Ghana Marketing Board. Official purchases 
of 30,850 tons in the week ending 
November roth have been followed by 
unofficial reports of 29,500 tons and 35,000 
tons bought in the two following weeks, 
which would bring the total to November 
24th to about 200,000 tons, over a third 
more than .n the same period of last season. 
If these figures are a reliable guide, Presi- 
dent Nkr:mah’s forecast of 324,000 tons 
for the main Ghanaian crop should prove 
low. In any event, it seems certain that 
the new crop will for the first time sub- 
stantially exceed the prewar peak of 300,000 
tons—the fruit of heavy expenditure since 
the war on eradication of disease and of 


ven a further rise in: 


\ 


BUSINESS NOTES 
extensive replanting with new high-yielding 
trees. 

Since the war producers have never had 
to carry cocoa from one season to the next, 
and manufacturers have been more con- 
cerned about shortage than surplus. 
Manufacturers have bought a large part of 
their requirements for next year at prices 
which now look a little high, and they will 
want to be cautious in the future. With 
French shippers pressing supplies from 
other African territories, cocoa for 
December delivery in London has now 
fallen to about 200s. a cwt, which is 14s. 
less than a month ago. The London selling 
companies of Ghana and Nigeria have not 
tried to meet\this competition so far, but 
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can be expected to follow the market down, 
resisting the decline as far as they can. 
Manufacturers are in a dilemma: they do 
not want the producers) to introduce a 
stabilisation scheme, yet they cannot) sup- 
port prices by taking unlimited quantities 
into stock. Of the three major producers 
only Ghana is not yet convinced that 
stabilisation wauld be a blessing. Officials 
assert that they would prefer to see 
vigorous efforts made to expand consump- 
tion, but if prices break they may well 
favour a stabilisation scheme. There seems 
little prospect that consumption in the 
United States and Britain could quickly be | 
increased, but some Continental countries, 
and Russia particularly, might take more. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Contractors carried out £548 million 
worth of construction work in the third 
quarter of this year, according to the 
Ministry of Works. This compares with 
£536 million in the second quarter and 
£507 million in the third quarter of last 
year—representing increases of one per cent 
and 6} per cent, respectively, after allowing 
for seasonal adjustments. New housing 
work, both by private developers and local 
authorities, fell slightly in the third quarter 
(though the \total was still higher than a 


year earlier) ; industrial building continued — 


to rise. The Ministry's index of construc- 
tion costs (19§4 = 100) remained unchanged 
at 114, against 113 a year ago. 


* 


No interim dividend is being paid by 
Richardsons Westgarth,. the marine, electri- 
cal and general engineers. As forecast by 
the chairman last June ‘the company has 


_ been operating at a lower level of profit 


since March. Shortage of work and 
extremely competitive conditions haye con- 
tinued to prevail. The directors hope to 
pay a “ reduced distribution ” when the full 
results for the year to April Ist next are 
known. For 1959-60 an interim payment 
of 34 per cent was followed by a final divi- 
dend of § per cent. 


A consequence of recent sharp falls in 
low yielding property shares has been the 
partial failure of the rights issue’ made by 
Second Covent Garden Property. Of the 
1,700,000 §s. shares offered to shareholders 
on a one-for-five basis at 248. each 1,306,971 
were taken tip by way of rights and 146,292 
as excess shares, s that 246,737 shares, or 
14) per cent of total issuc, have been 
taken up by underwriters 


The interim dividend for 1960 from 
Firth Cleveland was recently raised from 
10 to 124 per cent and sharcholders are 
now told that, despite the credit restrictions 


and the setback in the motor industry, the 
group’s turnover and profits so far in the 
current year are up to expectations and that 
the order book is in a healthy state. For 
1959 a total dividend of 27' per cent was 
paid. 


Following stormy scenes at this week's 
meeting of sharcholders in Dollar Land 
Holdings the directors announced thar they 
have invited a leading firm of chartered 
accountants to report, with legal assistance 
if appropriate, upon the company’s affairs. 


® 


On the first anniversary of the Scottish 
Industries Unit Trust, a member of the 
Save and Prosper Group, an offer for sale 
of 1 miilion Scotshares units is being made 
at §s. per unit. At this price the estimated 
gross yield is {£4 os. 8d. per cent. 


* 


For the year to September 30th last dis- 
closed profits of Barclays Bank DCO rose 
from {1,219,000 to £1,469.000. With a 
final payment of 6 per cent the ordinary 
dividend, has been raised from 9 to 10 per 
cent. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS : 
Comments on pages 1079, 1080 and 108! on 
Standard-Triumph Great Universal Stores 
Royal Dutch Shell 
City and Central 
Flowers Breweries \ 
Birfield 
Phillips Furnishing 
National 
Commercial Bank 


Gorringe 
Wood Hall Trust 
United Breweries 
; Gomme Holdings 
New Day Furnishing 
Lloyds and Scottish 
Finance 


LONDON AND NEW YORK j 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 1082 and 1083 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movement's reported on page 108! 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 1084 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Investments and Business Premises 
Factories and Hotels 
Building Land 
Rating and Valuations 
Sales of Furniture, Furs, Jewels, Objets D’ Art 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. - MAYFAIR 3771 


FULLER, HORSEY, SONS & CASSELL 


ASHFORD, MIDDX, 
21,000 Square Feet. 


Modern Light Industrial Factory on a site of about 1 acre. 
FREEHOLD - £75,000. 


P.I1RK ROYAL, LONDON, N.W.10. 
Mainly Single Storey Factory Premises. 
92,000 SQUARE FEET. 

Corner site of 2} acres with two long road frontages. 


FREEHOLD - £330,000. 
10, Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C.3. Roy. 4861. 


CITY SHOPS & OFFICES TO LET. 
Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 , Newgate Street, E.C.1 
Shop, Basement & Offices. Shop & Basement: 
Frontage 140". Frontage 17°6". 
OFFICES 
Seething Lane, E.C.3 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 
Modern Building. Moderate Rent. 
Ground Floor — 2,500 sq. ft. Fourth Floor — 760 sq. fi. 


DRON & WRIGHT 
17 Coleman Street, E.C.2 MON 6946. 


MODERN DECENTRALISED 
OFFICES 
62,000 sq. fi. 


AT PUTNEY BRIDGE, S.W.15 
Ready for Occupation Early 1962 


COLLINS & COLLINS & RAWLENCE 
Estate Agents, Auctioneers, Surveyors and Valuers 


WESTLAND HOUSE, CURZON STREET, W.!. GROSVENOR 3641 


EDWARD ERDMAN & CO. 
6, Grosvenor Street, W.1. Mayfair 8191 


NEW MAYFAIR 
OFFICES 


Approx. 14,500 sq. ft. 


Fe EEL 


Ready for Immediate Occupation 


ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


New Office Space To Let 
so. 26,000 +. 
Available as a whole or in units of 4-7,500 sq. ft. 
JOINT AGENTS : 


D. E. & J. LEVY 
Estate House, 58 Haymarket, 
S.W.1 
(WHI 0161) 


MATTHEWS & COODMAN 


(CITy 627 — Ext. 19) 


6,Pouttryy ALLSOP & CO. 21,Sobosq, 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
51 
ary 14 14 ELE. & REG. ‘841 


YORKSHIRE, LANCASHIRE 
AND MIDLANDS 
a number of 
INDUSTRIAL UNITS 
TO LET 


All enquiries to Sole Letting Agents 
West End Office, 21, Sobo Sq., as ° 
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THOS. W. WARD LIMITED 


The Fifty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of Thos. W. Ward Limited was held on 
November 25th at Sheffield. Mr Arnold Carr 
(deputy chairman) presided in the absence of 
Mr H. W. Secker, OBE (chairman), who was 
indisposed. In the course of his report, already 
circulated, Mr Secker said: 

We have suffered a further loss by the death 
of Mr George Wood, CBE, the Vice-President, 
on March 14, 1960. 


Entering the service of the Company in 1897, 
he was appointed a Director in 1923, Joint 
Managing Director and Deputy Chairman in 
1941 and Chairman in 1950, a position he held 
until 1954, when he was appointed Vicc- 
President, and I succeeded him as Chairman. 


As Director of Scrap Iron & Steel Supplies 
for the Iron & Steel Control from 1939 to 194}, 
and Director of British Iron & Steel (Salvage) 
Ltd., a non profit company charged with the 
recovery, on behalf of the country, of Marine 
Scrap during the war, he gave valuable public 
services, which were recognised by the award 
of the CBE in 1951. 


He was a man of tremendous drive and 
energy, and it is largely due to his efforts and 
direction that the Company holds its pre- 
eminent position in the supply of scrap iron and 
steel to the Steel Industry. I worked closely 
with him for over 40 years and valued his wise 
counsel, both as a business colltague and as a 
friend, so that his death came as a very decp 
personal loss to me. 


Last year I emphasised how important it is 
to the future of this business that we should 
recruit and train staff to succeed to key positions 
in the future, and we are.co-operating to the 
full with the educational authorities in giving 
facilities to staff to attend courses at technical 
and commercial colleges and to partake in busi- 
ness studies at the University. I am not alone, 
however, in feeling that there are some, respon- 
sible for advising young men in the choice of 
careers, who seem disinclined to encourage 
those with suitable qualities to enter commerce 
It does not appear to be realised that commerce 
offers a wide scope and a challenge to the alert 
mind, and it is essential that large scale mer- 
chanting and manufacturing organisations such 
as ours should be assured of a regular inflow 
of new entrants of good calibre. 


GROUP RESULTS 


The increase in Group turnover of just over 
£6 million has been contributed by the Parent 
Company and Subsidiaries in ‘approximately 
equal proportion, and the Group turnover figure 
of £49} million is a record, being nearly £1 
million higher than the previous best in 1957. 
Group Profit before tax of £2,820,414 is also a 
record, being nearly £45000 higher than in the 
previous year. . 

The Group Profit relating to Thos. W. Ward 
Ltd. is, however, some £13,000 lower than 
the previous year, mainly because a smaller 
a t has been brought into the accounts from 
r ves made in previous years, largely for 
taxation, which have now proved surplus to 
requireraents. 


In reviewing last year's accounts, I explained 
that 1959 was not a year of norma! conditions 


and that certain sections of the Group had 
benefited from special opportunities which had 
operated to their advantage. In particulat, for 
a period of three months at the beginning of 
the 1959 calendar year, we were allowed to 
export our excess stocks at prices considerably 
above home market prices, and so realised much 
higher profits than we do in our normal trade. 
For these reasons the 1959 results do not afford 
a fair comparison, and I think 1958, -during 
which more normal conditions prevailed, gives 
a better basis for comparison. 

In that year we showed a Group Profit before 
tax of £2,599,000 on a turnover of £48} million, 
giving a profit ratio to turnover of 5.34 per cent. 
so that by comparison the ratio for 1960 of 
5.69 per cent shows a small improvement. 

On a broad analysis, the picture for 1960 
shows that Trading Profit of the Parent Com- 
pany before ptovision for depreciation was some 
£21,000 lower on an increased turnover of 
£3 million approximately, compared with 1959, 
and that the Enginecring interests in Subsidiary 
Companies showed a small decrease in turn- 
over, but a very much sharper fall in profit 
The other main groupings of Subsidiary Com- 
panies, those engaged in the manufacturing of 
Iron and Steel, Cement and Quarries and distri- 
bution and repairs of Motor Vehicles, al! 
showed, however, a rise in profits commen 
surate with their increast in turnover 


PARENT COMPANY 


With steel production running at an annua! 
level of 24 million tons,, there has been an 
inereasing demand for scrap of all kinds, and 
the improvement in the Parent Company's 
turnover compared with 1959 is principally due 
to the increased turnover shown by our Scrap 
Iron and Steel and Shipbreaking sections. In 
fact, in terms of tonnage, sales were some 30 
per cent higher than in 1959, but as that wap a 
year of temporary recession in the Steel Indus- 
try,, a fairer comparison is afforded by 1958, 
which was also a year of high activity, and on 
such a comparison, sales tonnage shows an 
increase of 5 per cent, which is in line with the 
increase in national steel production. 

Whilst there has been an unlimited demand 
for scrap for the steel furnaces, blast furnaces 
and steel foundries, there was a slackness of 
demand for cast iron scrap in the first half of 
the year, with a gradual recovery in the second 
half of the year. | 

Our scrap yards have worked at maximum 
capacity and so long as steel production is 
maintained around the present annual level we 
are likely to maintain this high rate of activity. 

The increased demand for scrap, coupled with 
the fact that more of the older ships are coming 
on the market for breaking up, has improved 
the prospects of our Shipbreaking section, and 
our yards will be fully employed for a good time 
ahead. To improve our facilities we are spend- 
ing £100,000 in the modernisation of equipment 
at the Inverkeithing Yard. 

Unfortunately, this increased demand for 
scrap is mot accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in profit, as we are experiencing con- 
ditions of severe competition, resulting in 
narrower profit margins, and I am afraid that 
we must anticipate a further nasrowing of such 
margins during the coming year.| 


| 

Although maybe only of local interest, f feel, 
that as we are primarily a Sheffield based con- 
cern, it deserves mention that Saturday, October 
Sth, saw the last of the trams in Sheffield after 
87 years of operations, and that since 195] this 
Company has dismantled $00 trams in our 
Tinsley Scrap Yard, and we are now engaged 
in dismantling the 22 miles of overhead track 
and standards. { 


In other sections of the Parent Company we 
have maintained business at a very satisfactory 
level. The year has been one of high activity 
for our Works Dismantling sections and I am 
pleased to report that our Machinery depart- 
ment shows a recovery to its 1958 level after 
the temporary fall in profits in 1959 which 
followed the general recessjon in the Machine 
Tool Industry. We are also reaping the benefit 
in George Cooper & Sons, Nut and Bolt Works, 
of the. re-equipment programme which. we 
carried out two years ago. Our Foundry 
Supplies department, although having to 
operate on very narrow margins, shows 4atis- 
factory progress and supplies a wide range of 
materials to the Foundry Industry. 


We continue to augment our Contractors 
Plant Hire Fleet and have provided plant for 
many of the Contractors engaged on national 
roadworks schemes. We also continue to obtain 
a satisfactory share of the contracts offering for 
Railway Siding Construction, in which our 
reputation for design and construction is of the 
highest, but unfertunately competition for the 
smaller volume offering is cutting profit margins 
very considerably. Wagon Building and Repair- 
ing sections have again maintained a high level 
of activity and useful contributions to profit have 
been made by our Factory Planning and Instal- 
lation department, although some of the larger 
Atomic Energy contracts on which the depart- 
ment has been engaged, are nearing completion, 
and the volume of work is tapering off 

i 


CEMENT AND QUARRIES 
Despite the fact that Ketton Portland Cement 
Co. Ltd. has been operating almost at maximum 
capacity, tonnage dispatched increased by 18.000 
tons, compared with 1959, to a tonnage of 


. 338,000 tons. and profits showed a correspond- 


ing increase. Taking the view that the long 
term outlook for the industry will be one of 
expansion, it has been decided to increase the 
capacity of the works at Ketton,)and plans and 
orders are already in hand for the installation of 
a fifth kiln of large capacity, together with mills 
and ancillary equipment of the most modern 
design. The cost of such extension will be in 
the region of £1} million, which will give in- 
creased capacity of 150,000 tons per annum, 

A similar scale of, extension is being carried 
out at the Clitheroe Works of Ribblesdale 
Cement Co. Ltd., in which the Ketton Company 
are equal partners with the Tunnel Portland 
Cemeny Co, Ltd., which when completed will 
also give increased capacity of 150,000 tons per 
annum. 


The combined results;,of our Quarrying 
interests in Westmorland and Derbyshire show 
increases in both turnover and profits, in face 
of keen competition which is tending to reduce 
profit margins. Amongst intere\ting projects to 
which materials from the Shap Granite Quarry 
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have been supplied, can be mentioned the supply 
of masonry for the dock extensions at Imming- 
ham and Birkenhead and the abutment for the 
new Inverness bridge, also, the supply of con- 
crete kerbs and flags tor the new Lancaster 
Motorway and the Stretford to Eccles Motor- 
way 


| 
ENGINEERING 


I have mentioned in my general remarks on 
the Group results that although the engineering 
anterests in Subsidiary Companies have | main- 
tained turnover near to the level of the previous 
year, there has been a rather sharp fall in profit. 
These results are in line with the forecast which 
I made in my review last year 


The experience of Thomas Smith and Sons 
(Rodley) Ltd. is that trading is much more diffi- 
cult than it Was some years ago, as competition 
is Very much keener, resulting in narrower profit 
margins. The company is experiencing a sub- 
stantial increase in demand for excavators, so 
much so that it is having to quote longer delwery 
periods, but order\ for cranes are decreasing, so 
that the prospects the excavator side during 
the coming year are quite healthy, but there is 
room for considerable improvement on the crane 
side. Many new design features are being incor- 
porated in existing models of both cranes and 
excavators and a completely new design of a 
six Ton Mobile Crane has been developed and 
will be put on the market in a few months. 


The Crane Works of John Smith | Keighley) 
Lid. have maintained turnover near the level 
of 1959, but the effect of severe competition and 
reduced profit margins is revealed in lower 
profits. The company has a good order book, 
bur difficulty is being experienced in obtaining 
the required labour supply. Negotiations are 
Proceeding for] part) manufacture of Smith 
Cranés in Ind.a 


The vear- has been rather difficult for Fredk 
Town and Sony Ltd. as it commenced in ‘an 
atmosphere of general recession in the Machine 
Tool Industry, and as an improvement did not 
occur unul February, it was too late to have 
any appreciable effect on the results for the 
financial year. A reduction in the normal work- 
ing, hours from 44 hours to 42 hours in the 
Engineering trade in March had the effect of 
increasing costs, which could not immediately 
be recovered by an increase in selling prices 
There is now, however, an improvement in the 
order book and two new prototype machines 
have been built and will go into production 
very shortly 


We have added to our range of manufacture 
of machine tools at Woodhouse and Mitchell 
by the introduction of a high speed Lathe, which 
promises to have a very successful market. 


The order book of Widnes Foundry and 
Engineering Co. Ltd., is higher than for many 
years and. as more favourable prices are now 
being obtained than operated a year ago, the 
prospects are becoming more encouraging. A 
programme of capital expenditure on new plant 
combined with certain rebuilding and general 
modernisation throughout the factory, is being 
carried out, which should increase efficiency and 
réduce costs. 


The experience at Darlington Railway Plant 
and Foundry Co, Ltd. has been a satisfactory 
ont in the Engineering section which is con- 
cerned in the actual manufacture of railway 
crossings, but it was rather a poor year in the 
Foundry. Recently, however, business for the 
Foundry has shown a very ‘distinct improvement 
as very substantial orders have been received so 
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that the prospects are reasonably good for the 
coming year 


Railway & General Engineering Co. Lid 
showed satisfactory results, for although the 
Home Trade remained extremely competitive, 
the company continued to obtain its full share 
of available business. There is, however, no 
improvement in the export position. The com- 
pany commences the current year with a reason- 
able order book, and the development of other 


activities is already showing encouraging 
results 


MANUTACTURE OF IRON AND STEEL AND 
NON FERROUS METALS 


Conditions of verv high activity were ma n- 
tained at our Wolverhampton and Birchley Roll- 
ing Mills throughout the year. The demand 
parucularly from the motor car industry was 
extraordinarily heavy, and all mills worked to 
full capacity, with supplies of raw materials 
adequate to requirements. In fact, for the first 
time for many years, Re-Rollers in general were 
in the favourable position of having a sufficiency 
of both raw materials and eotery at the same 
tume. 


Compared with the previous vear, the output 
from the mills was nearly 25 per cent higher, 
and both turnover and profit were the highest 
ever recorded. 


The vear saw an expans.on in specialised pro- 
duction and with a continuance of the policy of 
mechanisation, benefits in production = pro- 
grammes and costs were obtained. Although 
activiues have expanded to areas outside the 
Midlands, much of the business is dependent 
on a thriving motor car industry. With an ex- 
panding motor car industry and a general in- 
crease in the demand for steel from other indus- 
tries, the future prospects appear tavourable. 


To keep the company in a competitive posi- 
tion, and to mcrease capacity to keep in pace 
with the demand for steel, plans are now 
finalising to replace one of the mills at the 
Wolverhampton Works at 4 cost approximating 
£500,000. 


The new Sheet Mill to which I referred in 
my review last year came into operation at the 
works of John Williams (Wishaw) Ltd. for the 
last four months of the financial year. ‘The 
initial troubles which are common to such an 
installation are being overcome, and I feel that 
we are getting near to the production levels 
which I expected. The company has a very 
good order book and 1 am hoping that the 
benefits from the new mill will be reflected in 
increased profits during the coming year. 


In common with all sections in the Iron and 
Steel Industry, full-time working in the mills 
has operated throughout the whole of the year 
at Midland and Low Moor Iron & Steel Com- 
pany Works. The wrought iron trade continues 
to show a further decline, however, and although 
there will always be a demand for wrought iron 
for specialised purposes, it will be on a 
reducing scale. The development and produc- 
tion of special {rons continues to make good 
progress. 


Alexander Metal Co. Ltd. has shown a 
material increase in tonnage and deliveries, but 
trade has been so competitive that margins have 
been extremely small, and ‘the Bronze Founders 
who are the main customers are suffering from 
very keen competition from new materials, such 
as aluminium, zinc base, plastics, fibre glass, etc. 
Exports are also very difficult, for although there 
is business on offer from the Continent, our 
prices are substantially higher than those 
operating in France and Sweden. 


VEHICLES 


The results shown both by F. H. Pickford 
& Co. Lid. and Deighton Motor Co. Lid. are 
extremely satisfactory and show appreciable 
increase over the previous year Recently, the 
Hire Purchase, restrictions, combined with the 
wmcrease in the Bank Rate, have had a somewhat 
retarding influence on sales, and also on second 
hand car values which have depreciated by as 
much as 30 per cent. An casing of such restr 
tions would, however, benefit both companies 
and the prospects for the coming vear can be 
regarded as favourable 


MISCELLANEOUS 


It has been a rather disappoinung vear for 
Dick's Asbestos & Insulating Co. Lid., as the 
reduction in the volume of insulating contracts 
available has meant increased competition, with 
prices which show little or no return, and profit 
margins are being steadily squeezed for all types 
of contracts, whether large or smail. There 1s 
also increasing competition in the field of 
insulating materials, which is one, however, that 
is more of product than price. During the year 
we acquired the entire Share Capital of Anchor 
Insulating Co. Ltd., Steam and Refrigerating 
Engineers, Caulkers, etc, having works in 
London. The business is complementary to that 
of Dick’s Asbestos & Insulating Co. Ltd., and 
a close working association is being developed 
between the two companies to further opera- 
tions in the field of Insulation. 


Watsons (Metallurgists) Ltd. have again 
shown excellent progress and plans are being 
finalised to build a new factory tp meet the 
increasing demand from the Steel Industry. 


Ward, Longbottom Lid. also maintain their 
trade in the supply of Industrial and Domestic 
Fuel and are extending their connection im the 
supply of fuel otf Satisfactory results have 
again been returned by George Hassall Ltd. of 
Stoke, and Frank Parker & Co. Lid 
i steady improvement. * 


s showing 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


We have not reached the levels of the 
previous year, but Directors and Senior Execu- 
tives of the Parent and Subsidiary Companies 
are maintaining and extending personal contacts 
with customers in many parts of the world im 
their visits abroad. 


It has again been a somewhat difficult year 
for our French and Belgian Subsidiaries, but 
our Swedish Company is making solid progress, 
and I am particularly pleased with the way im 
which the Australian Company is now develop 
ing, after the rather disappointing results in the 
early years. As now reorganised with first-class 
management it has a firmly established business 
in the hire of contractors’ plant. We are imple- 
menting progressive plans to finance expansion 
and are building up modern plant hire fleets 
of adequate range, both at Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, so that over the years we confidently 
anticipate that the growing reputation of the 
Australian Company in this field will match 
that of the Parent Company for service to 
Industry. 

RAIL CHARGES 

The tonnage moved by rail and consequently 
the rail freight payments to the British Trans- 
port Commission, were higher than in any 
previous year in the Company’s history. A very 
high level of tonnage was also conveyed for us 
by British Road Services, and the traditional 
co-operation of al] levels between the Commi's- 
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A 
sion and this Company continues on| a very 
satisfactory basis. 


APPROPRIATION OF PROFIT 


The Group profit relating to the Parent Com- 
pany is £1,408,454, out of which £426,140 has 
been retained in so that 


Subsidiary Companics, 
there is a balance of £982,314 available for 


for current liabilities, which is above 
average. 


The reduction, in the figure for eicess of 


The increase in shares in Subsidiary Gin. 
panies not consolidated is mainly a reflection 
of the cost of acquisition of a further Subsidiary 
Company acquired during the year. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 
A newspaper review recently applied the 
description “ Handmaiden of Industry” to the 
Ward Group and in the sense that we serve 
many sections of Industry both in their require- 
ments for current consumption and capital 
investment, we are to some extent cushioned 
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signals appearing, however, and the position 
will have to be very cateftiily watched. 

Given timely and positive action by the 
authorities I consider that our Group can look 


* forward to a continuance of a high level of 


activity during the coming year, at or near the 
level which has been experienced during the 
past financial! year. 

The demands of the Stee! Industry are being 
maintained at a high level, and providing there 
is no deliberate policy introduced of running 
dowrr stocks, we should continue to supply a 
high rate of tonnage, but, I am afraid, at a 
lower profit margin. Similarly, capital invest- 
ment in industrial building and construction is 
continuing at a high level, and, therefore, our 
Cement and Quarrying interests should be 
busily employed, although, until we have the 
benefit of the additional capacity from the com- 
pletion of the capital projects which are\ in 
progress at our Cement Works, we canhot 
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increase our output above the present kvel. As 
regards our Engineering interests, we must 
expect a continuance of highly competitive 
conditions and difficulties in obtaining adequate 
labour supply, but order books are satisfactory 
and I am anticipating some small improvement 
on the results last year. Our Rolling Mill 
interests have commenced the year with aj very 

\; full order book, but whether the record profits 
| of last year will be repeated, largely depends on 
the level of activity in the Motor Industry. ' 

In conclusion, I would like to express my 
thanks to my colleagues on the Board, and to 
executives, staff and workpeople throughout 
the Group for their successful work during the 
past year, with the added’ wish that their efforts 
will be as successfgi during the coming year. 
The report and accounts were — and 

the dividends recommended dec " 
retiring directors were re-elected, and the audi- 
tors re-appointed. 


FINSIDER 


SOCIETA FINANZIARIA SIDERURGICA PER AZIONI 
(Holding Company for the Italian Iron and Steel Industry) 


ROME, 


The annual general meeting of Finsider 
was held on July 14th in Rome. 

Prof. Ernesto Manuelli presided: 

The following are extracts from the Report 
of the Directors : 

Pig iron production of the Companies of 
the Group reached 1,767,859 tons in 1959, 
showing an increase of 1.9 per cent compared 
to the previous year; the crude steel pro- 
duction reached 3,573,143 tons, showing an 
increase of 2.9 per cent ; and the output of 
hot rolled products was 2,715,777 tons with 
an increase of 2.6 per cent. 

The percentage of Finsider’s pig iron pro- 
duction, as compared to the total Italian 
production, remained practically unchanged : 
84.3 per cent.; the steel production percentage 
decreased instead from 55.4 per cent to 52.8 
per cent and the output of hot rolled products 
from 55.7 per cent to 52.2 per cent. 

The. decrease for steel and rolled products 
was due to a certein extent to stock move- 
ments and partly to the temporary stop of the 
Cornigliano mill, due to important works, to 
increase its capacity. 

Outside the field of steel making, the 
Group’s electric power output moved from 
2,796.7 to 3,337.5 GWh; production of 
fertilizers rose to 322,882 ton®. from 313,788 
tons; production of. cement jumped from 
1,034,799 tons to 1,355,092 tonis ; finally pro- 
duction of refractory materials decreased 
from 77,935 tons to 73,402 tons. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 1960 
The output of the Italian steel industry 


3B 
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ITALY 


a 5 per cent as compared to 1958, omitting 
eh or of 1,765 million Liras drawn | 
reserves for the latter jy As the 

aaa for the first 6 months of 1959 were 
affected by the low rate of activity prevailing 
at that time, the results for the whole year 
have to be considered particularly favourable, 
Gross sales of the Companies of the Group, 
due to the market briskness during the last 
months of 1959, increased from 336 billion 
Liras to 346 billion Liras, 309 billion Liras 

of which #s derived from steel making. 


DEVELOPMENTS 

Commenting on a new “ four-years plan ” 
1960-64, Prof. Manuelli, said: The essen- 
tial lines of the plans are as follows: intensi- 
fication df concentration and specialisation by 
product in the existing plants and expansion 
of production in the full cycle plants of 
Bagnoli, Cornigliano and Piombino ; build- 
ing a new plant at Taranto for the produc- 
tion of flat rolled products and welded pipes; 
expansion of the production of cold rolled 
products at Novi Ligure with the installation 
of a new modern mill: separation from 
primary large-scale productions of smaller 
secondary plants and expansion of capacity 
for pig iron to 5.4 million tons per year and 
for steel to 7.2 million tons, of which 5.6 

_ million tons at the four full cycle plants. 

When the plan is completed it will 
be possible even in Italy to reach in each 
plant outputs i at present in Europe 
to be the opti both from the technical 
and the economical point of view. 

After the completion of this plan four large 
plants will produce more than 5.5 million tons 
6 i ce for expansion up to 

8 million tons ; two large hot rolling 
mills will produce 5 million tons of flat 
products, while cold rolling mills will attain 
oe ee ee 


duction of costs, a better co-ordination both | 
in the commercial and technical field, and the 
policies. 


_ unification of management 
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NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY MR IAN W. MACDONALD, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


The second Annual General Meeting of the 
National Commercial Bank of Scotland will be 
held on December 22, 1960, in Edinburgh. 


The following is the statement by the Chair- 
' man, Mr Ian W. Macdonald, CA: 


Before examining our domestic finances, I 
would like to say a word about the British bank- 
ing scene during the past year. By the late 
months of 1959 the country had enjoyed more 
than a year of credit freedom and the banks 
and hire purchase companies in particular had 
welcomed the opportunity to meet freely for the. 
first time in twenty years the demand for credit. 
At this time a year ago it seemed that new 
savings had largely financed the credit expansion 
and accordingly that economic and monetary 
stability had been well maintained. Unfor- 
tunately by the turn of the year there was 
mounting evidence of excessive demand for 
goods, services and credit and the authorities 
judged that the time was ripe for the first touch 
on the brakes—signified by’ an increase in Janu- 
ary in the bank rate from 4 per cent to 5 per 
cent and exhortations to the business community 
to change to a slightly lower gear. The im- 
mediate results were judged to be unsatisfactory 
and in April hire purchase! restrictions were 
introduced and there was a first call on the 
banks for special deposits. The fina] application 
of the brakes came in June when the bank rate 
was increased from 5 per cent to 6 per cent 
and there was a second call for special deposits. 
In recent weeks when the bank rate was lowered 
to 54 per cent the authorities still emphasised 
the need for restraint in the expansion of the 
home economy. 


EFFECT OF RESTRICTIONS 


When a number of restrictions or controls are 
imposed more or less simultaneously it is not 
easy to measure the effect of each one. It is, 
however, clear that the hire purchase restrictions 
had an immediate and damaging impact on the 
production of consumer durables such as motor 
vehicles and kitchen equipment. No doubt the 
damage will not be serious if it does not last 
for any length of time, but official policy is open 
to the criticism that it is not good for a group 
of vital export industries to be boosted for a 
year or two when there are no domestic hire 
purchase controls and then suddenly deflated 
when these are restored. Furthermore it is 
doubtful whether a restraint on domestic 
demand does in fact encourage exports. 
The evidence points in the other direction 
as lower overall production means _ higher 
costs and a weaker competitive position in world 
markets. 


It is also fairly clear that bank rate increases 
have influenced the flow of funds to this country 
much more than they have influenced the 
domestic economy. Because of relatively lower 
rates in other countries, funds have been moved 
to London and it remains to be seen how much 
of this money stays here and for how long: 
Certainly sterling has been strong and the re- 
serves have been increasing contrary to seasonal 
expectations, but possibly at the price of 
camouflaging the weakness of this country’s 
visible balance of payments. 

The influence on the credit and banking 
system of the new arrangement whereby banks 


are obliged to make special deposits with the 
Bank of England is still uncertain. [This could 


(au © macoeuale 


be a major factor in restricting the banks’ ability 
to lend, but at the present level of 2 per cent 
of deposits (1 per cent in Scotland) it is perhaps 
more salutary than severe. It is a pity that some 
such device has not been invented to control 
government spending and borrowing which, it 
seems tO me, are root causes of many of our 
economic difficulties. 

On the purely Banking front, 1960 has been 
a year of marking time—rarely a healthy phase 
in any commercial enterprise unless there is 
need for consolidation. As I see it, the British 
banks are firmly placed in the private enterprise 
section of our economy. While we are fully 
aware of our responsibilities, not only to 
our shareholders and customers but also as 
national institutions, we cannot expand and im- 
prove our services and keep pace with techno- 
logical progress if we are constantly subjected 
to varying blasts of official hot and cold air. On 
the one hand, these can make life almost too 
easy for us; alternatively, an atmosphere of 
frustration may be created which restricts energy 
and initiative. Moreover, for the first time since 
the war the British banks have reached the posi- 
tion where they cannot prudently increase 
advances materially in proportion to customers’ 
deposits ; indeed, the stage is approaching where 
the authorities need not ask the banks to do 
something which in any event they would have 
to do themselves. 


THE SCOTTISH 
ECONOMY 


As far as the Scottish economy is concerned, 
experience has been patchy. Some of our basic 
industries such as shipbuilding and marine engi- 
neering have had another difficult year and the 
prospects for 1961 are still not favourable, with 
uncomfortably short order books and fierce 
intérnational competition. On the other hand, 
good reports come from the textile trade and 
from light engineering, while the world demand 
for Scotch whisky shows no sign of slackening. 
Undoubtedly the most encouraging news for the 
future has been of decisions by two of the lead- 
ing motor manufacturers to establish plants in 
Scotland. The direct and indirect effects of 
these decisions could have a material influence 
on the balance of the Scottish economy. 


MERGER SOLIDLY 
ESTABLISHED 


As to our own Institution, we have now passed 
the first anniversary of the merger, and the unity 
of purpose to which I referred last year is a 
solidly established fact in all ranks. We are 
gradually taking advantage of opportunities to 
combine neighbouring offices in country towns 
and to eliminate other duplications—all without 


serious disturbance or any loss of status on the 
part of our officers and staff. 


As regards banking activity, there has been 
increasing volume and velocity in day-to-day 
transactions, but unfortunately without any 
overall expansion of our deposits. We did, how- 
ever, in the early part of our financial year, reach 
a new peak in our advances and, while these 
have since declined slightly, we have had a full 
year of improved banking profits. 


Our hire purchase interests continue to be 
represented through our fifty per cent holding 
in Lloyds & Scottish Finance Ltd. During 
the year we have subscribed a further {2 million 
to take up additional shares in Lloyds & 
Scottish, which now has a total paid up capital 
of £15 million. You will shortly receive the 
printed accounts of that Company and in my 
statement as Chairman I give a detailed report 
on the year’s operations and outcome. In brief 
there was a marked expansion of hire purchase 
business and the group assets rose from some 
£70 million at September 30, 1959, to almost 
£100 million a year later. The profit of the 
group did not, however, expand proportionately 
for three main reasons: (1) more intensive com- 
petition associated with a lowering of rates 
charged to customers, (2) the increased cost of 
borrowed money (due to higher bank rate) used 
in financing the business, and (3) the need for 
somewhat heavier provisions against bad and 
doubtful debts. None-the-less the Lloyds & 
Scottish group earnings were well maintained, 
and this Bank received net dividends of approxi- 
mately £600,000, which are included in our 
profit pnd loss account. I think we have good 
reason| to be satisfied with our investment in 
hire purchase. 


FACTORS RESTRICTING GROWTH OF 
BANKING DEPOSITS 


You will sce from the accounts that our 
Deposits are shown at £226 million compared 
with £236 million a year ago. These figures 
are not, however, strictly comparable as we have 
recently adopted a more rigid accounting prac- 
tice in offsetting debit and credit balances where 
two of more accounts are maintained by the 
same customer, and this has had the effect of 
reducing both deposits and advances by some 
millions at October 29, 1960. Still, our deposits 
on a true comparative basis are lower at the end 
of the year. We are not alone in this trend and 
it is the one disappointing feature of an other- 
wise satisfactory year. It is quite impossible to 
analyse the causes of a slight variation in deposits 
upwards or downwards, but some of the factors 
which have restricted the growth of banking 
deposits generally over the past five or six years 
can be stated The higher level of interest rates 
has made depositors more interest-coascious and 
funds have tended to go out of the banking 
system into Treasury Bills, and into deposits 
with Local Authorities and hire purchase finance 
houses. The tax concession on Trustee Savings 
Bank interest has encouraged competition from 
these institutions—perhaps more so in Scotland 
than in England. With the removal of restric- 
tions on lending many banking customers are, 
on average, borrowers rather than lenders and 
the day-to-day overdraft system which prevails 
in Britain does not create an additional deposit 
for every additional loan, as is the practice in 
some other countries. While the banks have 





portfolio, which appears in the Balance Sheet 
at £57} million, hag a market value in excess 
of thet figure. 


\ 
We have made one significant chang: in the 
isti Assets. Cheques, in transit (i.¢., 
on hand but not jyet charged to 
accounts) which formerly were 


Deposits and Notes in Circulation, has increased 
from 32.6 per cent to 36 per cent. 
INCREASED PROFIT 


I indicated earlier that we have had a full 
year of increased bank earnings and that oir 


ire purchase dividends represent a satisfactory 
on 


yield our investment. Moreover, for the 

jor part of the year, we have employed in the 

siness the proceeds of the rights issue to share- 
holders. As a result, the profit after tax has 
risen from £1,194,504 to £1,540,358. Our of 
these the Board has appropriated 
£300,000 to Contingency Account, £250,000 to 
the Officers’ Pension Fund, and £15,000 to the 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. Interim dividends 
at the fixed rates less tax on the Preference 
Shares, and .at 7} per cent less tax on the 
Ordinary Shares have been declared and paid. 
It is now recommended that on the two Pre- 
ference Share issues final dividends be paid, 
‘making in all 10 per cent and 5 per cent respec- 
tively. You will recall that the Directors fore- 
cast a total dividend on the Ordinary Shares of 
15 per cent for the year just ended. In view of 
the increased profit now ayailable, the Board 
recommend a final dividend of 9 per cent 
(making 16} per cent for the year) less 
income tax. In addition, they recommend 
a special bonus of 1} per cent less income 
tax to mark the 150th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Commercial Bank of Scotland in 
1810. 


PERSONNEL 


On the personal side our Board has been 
regrettably depicted by the tragic death, through 
accident, of Mr Howard U. Cunningham, and 
by the resignation owing to ill health of Mr 
A. Moncrieff Mitchell. .Mr Cunningham was 

of the senior directors of the Commercial 

and Mr Mitchell had been a member 
of ‘the Board of the National Bank since 
1948. 


Mr D. Mure Wood, a Vice-Chairman of the 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


SOUTH AFRICAN IRON 
AND STEEL 


\ YEAR OF RECORD OUTPUT 
£270 MILLION EXPANSION PROGRAMME 


The thirty-first ordinary general meeting of 
shareholders of the South African Iron and Steel 
Industrial Corporation, Limited, was held at 
Pretoria on November 23rd. 


In the course of his review of the year ended 
June 3th last, the Chairman, Dr F. Meyer, 
said: The profit and loss account shows a trading 
surplus of £14,336,272, as compared with 
£10,843,747 for the previous financial year, due 
to a marked increase in turnover) The final net 
profit for the year, after taxation, amounted to 
£11,122,317, as compared with £7,560,974 for 
the previous year. To this net profit must be 


added £388,411, being the balance brought for- 


ward from the previous year. 


' The balance sheet reflects a strong and sound 
position with funds employed standing at 
£110,424,639, the increases being in general 
reserve, which now stands at £44,800,000, and 
reserve for increased replacement cost of fixed 
assets consumed which how amounts to 
£27,135,515. In view of the higher cost of rais- 
ing and maintaining capital moneys, the directors 
decided to increase the dividend rate of the 
“B” shares from 6 per cent to 7} per cent per 
annum, with the result that the total dividends 
paid to the State, as sole holder of the “A” 
and “B” shares, increased by £370,205, com- 
pared with the previous financial year. 


\ The highest steel production figure in the 


Corporation's history was reached with 1,748,527 
ingot tons, ‘an increase of 8,819 tons on the 
previous year. 

The net sales value of all products sold'during 
the financial year was £58,014,696, compared 
with £47,610,168. 


These sales included the export to overseas 
countries and African territories of 223,380 tons 
of steel, 330,972 tons of pig iron, and 19,362 
tons of coke oven by-products. The value 
of these exported products amounted to 
£13,449,000. 

A noticeable decline in the domestic demand 
for rolled steel products and pig iron occurred 
towards the end of the 1958 calendar year. This 


\ 
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continued into the year under review, but despite 
this decrease in local demand the Corporation 
maintained its production at maximum capacity 
and was thus able to keep its manufacturing 
costs at a reasonable level. This was possible 
because of its decision to export those steel pro- 
ducts, which could not be sold in the home 


During the latter part of the 1959 calendar 
year a substantial revival in the domestic demand 
occurred. The Corporation then had no option 
but to reintroduce from the beginning of the 
1960 calendar year an allocation system for the 
distribution of steel products. 

As soon as the revival in local demand became 
apparemt, [scor decided not to accept any further 
orders for the export of steel to overseas 
countries. ' 


‘ 
Since 1952 there has been no general upwatd 
adjustment in Iscor’s steel prices; in fact, in 
1954 there was a drop of 2.73 per cent. 


The following table indicates the percentage 
by which the price of all South African manu- 
factured goods has increased since 1939, as well 
as the percentage increase in Iscor’s steel prices 
and those of some other steel manufacturing 
countries 

Percentage 

increase Over 

September, 
1939 
All South African manufactured goods 167 
Iscor 122 
United States of America, 171 
United Kingdom 267 
Australia... i - 
Belgium (Bessemer steel) 339) 


The fact that the Corporation has been able 
to keep its selling prices at a relatively low level 
has been of great ufnportance to South African 
steel consumers, who have thus been placed 
a more competitive position. ' 

The current £56 million \ extension and 
modernisation scheme embarked. upon in 1955, 
has entered its last stage and should be com- 
pleted by this time next year, when the estimated 
annual production capacity will be approximately 
2,350,000 ingot tons. 


In spite of the current expansion and modern- 
isation programme, a thorough study of the 
situation shows that by 1964-65 a further 
500,000 ingot tons of Iscor steel will be reqyired 
annually. 


Apart from the possibility of exporting Iscor 
products the Union's requirements of those steel 
products now manufactured by Iscor will call 
for between 4,350,000 and 4,500,000 ingot tons 
by 1972. This means that by that time \Iscor 
must have increased its annual steel production 
by between 2 million and 2,150,000 ingot 
tons. The possibility of exporting Iscor pro- 
ducts on a larger scale will also receive further 
attention. ° 


Iscor has therefore decided on a new expan- 
sion programme, extending over a period of 
12 years and costing between £270 million and 
£280 million. 


An amount of about £17 million, required 
for housing of white employees, is not included 
in this figure. \ 

The Iscor organisation has passed through a 
most strenuous year, and we have every 'con- 
fidence that everywhere there is a steadfast desire 
to jimprove efficiency and co-operation between 
the various branches of our activities. 
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STANDARD-TRIUMPH 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


INTERNATIONAL 


HIRST COMPLETE YEAR AS CAR MANUFACTURERS ONLY 


IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVE SUBSTANTIALLY ACHIEVED 


LORD TEDDER 


The F.fty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
wf Standard-Triumph International Limited 
sill be held at 12 o'clock noon, on December 
23, 1960, at Fletchamstead Highway, Covenuy 


The following is the statement by the Chair- 
man, Lord Tedder,-GCB, which has been circu- 
tated with the report and accounts: 


I uspally open my statement with a reference 
to the year’s results but before 1 mention any 
tigures this vear I should first like to remind 
Stockholders that on August 31, 1959, we sold 
our Tractor assets to Massey-Ferguson Limited 
and, in consequence, some of the figures in the 
Accounts this year are not comparable with 
those of last year. For example, last year’s 
profit arose from the activities of the Car and 
Fractor Divisions while this year’s profit arises 
wholly from the Car Division. Last year’s 
figures also showed large cash balances arising 
from the sale, which this year have been re-in- 
vested in land, buildings, plant and equipment. 
Stocks last year related to car production at the 
lower level of car output then ruling and last 
year’s debtors mcjuded amounts due from 
Massey-Ferguson Limited for the sale of tractor 
stocks. There have also been changes in the 
investments in. subsidiaries, which are fully dealt 
with in the Report and Accounts 


I mention these points because Stockholders 
should be reminded of the major change in the 
haracter of our business since our! last 
Accounts, which results in a dissimulariry of the 


hgures 


PROEIE AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Phe Consolidated Profit of the Company and 
its Subsidiaries is 42,248,971. This includes 
the profit of the Alforder Newton Group for the 
year ended July 31, 1960; The Forward Radi- 
stor Gompany Limited for the. fourteen months 
ended'August 31, 1960 ; and Standard-Triumph 
Liverpool) Limited, Auto Body Dies Limited 
and The Technical Woodwork Company 
Limited for the four months ended August 31, 
1960. From this figure must be deducted pre- 
acquisition profits of £144,484 not available for 
distribution, leaving a Group profit for the year, 
before taxation, of £2,104,487. Provision for 
taxation takes £278,923, leaving a Group profit 
for the year, after taxation, of £1,825,564. The 
low charge for taxation is mainly due to the 
incidence of investment 
buildings, plant, ete 


In May, 1960, an Interim Dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock of 5 per cent, less tax, was paid 
Your Directors recommend a Final Dividend 
for the year ended August 31, 1960, of 7 per 
cent, less tax, making 12 per cent, less tax, for 
the year, being the same rate as last year 


After deducting transfers to Redemption 
Reserve Funds in connection with the First 
Preference Shares and the Debentures in 
the Alforder Newton Group— 10,625; after 
deducting the fixed dividend on the Preference 
Capital—, 104,768—and the Dividends on the 
Ordinary Stock—$76,355 and after adding 
exceptional credits arising in the year— 
£163,415; we are left with an increase in the 
carry forward, of £1.297,231 which, added to 


illowances on new 


ON CHANGE IN CHARACTER OI 


the balance of £8.012,460 brought forward 
trom last year, makes a consohdated balance to 


carry forward of 49,309,691. 


In add:tion to the above, a subsidiary com- 
pany has made a capital profit of £271,804 
resulting from the sale of a freehold property, 
which has been added to Capital Reserves. 


CAR PRODUCTION 


The year under review is the first complete 
year in which we have operated solely as motor 
car manufacturers since the disposal of our 
tractor assets at August 31, 1959. 


During the year we produced 139,032 motor 
cars compared with 89,145 motor cars and 
99,711 tractors in the previous year. Thus it 
will be seen that we substantially achieved our 
immediate objective of replacing our loss of 
tractor production. This increased car produc- 
non means that the Group must carry much 
higher stocks, not only in our factories and 
subsidiaries at home but also in shipments to 


our assembly and distmbytion companies over- 
seeds, 


NEW ACQUISITIONS 


We have acquired the whole of the Ordinary 
Share Capital of Alforder Newton Limited, 
which has two principal subsidiary companies 
Alford and Alder Engineers) Limited at Hemel 
Hempstead, and Power Jacks Limited at Acton 
\lforder Newton manufacture all of the front 
suspensions for the Standard-Triumph range of 

hicles and this output, together with certain 
other components they make for us, represents 
some 60 per cent of their capacity. It is our 
ntention to continue to reserve capacity for 
existing customers of Alforder Newton and, 
indeed, to expand the business outside the 
Standard-Triumph Group. 


Additionally, we have acquired from Hall 
Engineering (Holdings) Limited established 
Press Shop facilities at Speke which produce 
some of the body panels for the Triumph 
Herald. These facilities are being expanded, 
with financial assistance from HM Government, 
not only for the production of pressings and the 
assembly of bodies which the Group proposes 
to introduce progressively, but also for the trade 
generally. These operations are being carried 
out by our subsidiary company, Standard- 
Triumph (Liverpool) Limited. We also acquired 
from Hall Engineering (Holdings) Limited 
established facilities at Dunstable and Basildon 
for the production of motor car body dies both 
for the Group and for the motor industry in 
general, which are being operated by our sub- 
idiary companies Auto Body Dies Limited and 
Phe Technical Woodwork Company Limited 

To meet our higher car output and to give 
greater service to Our customers we have leased 
100,000 sq ft of factory area on Western Avenue 
for the establishment of a Lorden Service Divi- 
sion, in place of our premises at Acton which 


have been old 
ENPORTS 


We have exported approximately $0 per cent 
of our ouput and are Maintaming constant per- 


THE BUSINESS 


sonal contact with our maior markets Oversea: 
We have been particularly successful in the 
American Market, and we have established an 
issembly plant at Malines, Belgium. This fac- 
tory, which I mentioned to you last year. will 
zive US a Most important foothold in the Euro 
pean Common Market. 


PROGRISS OF MODIIS 


The Herald Convertible, which was first 
imnounced at the Geneva Show in February, 
1960, is now well in production and is in great 
demand throughout the world 
the American market 


particularly in 


The Atlas Major forward-control delivery 
van and pick-up truck, powered by the 
1670 cc engine already well proved in the 
Standard Ensign saloon, was introduced at the 
Commercial Motor Show in Londen this 
year. 


Vhe Standard Vanguard Saloon and Estate 
Car with the new 6-cylinder engine were 
immounced at the Earls Court Motor Show, 
London, last month and received a very en- 
thusiastic welcome. This is the only 2-litre 
6-cylinder engine in production in the United 
Kingdom and will meet a demand for power 
sith economic motonng 


Our Industrial Engine Divisiwn is being ex 
panded rapidly to meet the growing demand for 
sur range of diesel and petrol engines, which 
ve are adapting tor many purpo 


THE FUTURE 


Our Industry can justly clam that over the 
years it has made a substantial contribunen to 
this Country’s balance of payments position 
The time has now arrived, however, when com- 
petition in all overseas markets is becoming more 
ind more intense, which lays emphasis on the 
fact that, unless we can work from a stable and 
profitable home base, it will become increasingly 
difficult to maintain or expand our footholds in 
overseas markets. There is ‘a growing world 
demand for transportation but I hope that the 
Government will realise that we can only take 
advantage of this and compete with forcign 
manufacturers if we are competing on equal 
terms. So far as we as a Company are con- 
cerned, we believe that we have the products 
which can sell successfully in world markets, 
but our future prospects and those of the British 
Motor Industry in general depend on the 
Government's attitude to the Home Market ; 
on a successful solution to the political problems 
which are at present preventing Great Britain 
from entering the European Common Market, 
ind on the establishment of a political atmos- 
phere between the Great Powers which wil! 
ensure the progressive development of inter- 
nauonal trade. 


Finally, I would like to express the Board's 
ippreciation of the valued co-operation which 
we continue to receive from our Suppliers, 
Contractors and Employees, and from our 
Distributors and Dealers both at home and 
abroad. 
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LEEDS PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


Great Financial Strength and Record Figures 


The 112th Annual Meeting of the Leeds Permanent Building 
Society was held in Leeds on November 28, 1960. The President, 
Mr Ronald S, Schofield, JP, in the course of his speech said: 


\ 
A YEAR OF EXCELLENT AND SUSTAINED PROGRESS 


The year under review has been one of excellent and sustained 
progress, and the Society has added to its well-known financial 
strength and stability. 

The branch development programme is, with increasing 
momentum, extending the services of Leeds Permanent throughout 
the country, and during the year we have opened five new offices. 
These are Cardiff, Cheltenham, Newcastle upon Tyne, Reading and 
Southport. 

New offices at Guildford and Stockport will be open for business 
shortly, and we have sites being developed at Aberdeen, Bolton, 
Bromley, Carlisle and Scunthorpe. 


The Society's operations are thus increasingly nationwide. 


HIGH MORTGAGE DEMAND 
The demand for Building Society mortgages continues as keen 


as ever, and we have not been able to satisfy fully the demands, 


made upon us; nevertheless we have succeeded in our policy of 
maintaining a consistent and steady outflow of funds for mortgages. 

The sum lent in new mortgage advances has reached a new record 
figure of £22,007,465, of which 98.6 per cent has been advanced on 
dwelling houses for owner occupation. 


RATES OF INTEREST \ 


It was with some relief that in July last we welcomed a recom- 
mendation of the Building Societies Association, restoring the rates 
to 6 per cent on owner occupier mortgages and 3} per cent, with 
income tax paid, on paid up shares, which, together with an increase 
of } per cent in our Trustee deposit department to 3} per cent, with 
income tax paid, are the current rates today. 


To older members looking back, a 6 per cent mortgage rate looks 
high; to our newest members it seems well,worth it. Looking 
forward it seems about right, in these days of capital hunger and 
considerable world tension. 


LIQUIDITY 


Such was the size of the demand for our mortgage service that 
your Directors have deemed it proper to allow our liquidl assets 
to fall from the exceptionally high level of 17.74 per cent last year— 
to 16.39 per cent for this year, which is slightly more than the ratio 
of two years ago and is comparable with the level of our liquidiry 
for some years. 


The Leeds Permanent, at this moment, holds no less than 


£11,812,282, representing 84 per cent of total assets, at short call, 
or repayable on not more than 6 months’ notice 


These are securities falling within ‘the definition issued by the 
Treasury, and satisfying the regulations made under Séction 11 of 
the Building Socicties Act of 1960 as to the investment of the first 
74 per cent of surplus funds. 


" BUILDING SOCIETIES ACT 1960 


The Act is stringent, it could not be more comprehensive, and it 
is clear—at least, as clear as legal draughtsmanship will! allow. 


Its chief provisions are aimed at preventing a building society 
from being turned into a device for the speculative misuse of 
investors’ money. The new Act is welcomed as a measure which, 
in sO many respects, gives statutory authority to the prudent prac- 
tices of the vast majority of societies, and, at the same time, prevents 
the activities of the unscrupulous few. 


BALANCE SHEET 
From shareholders and depositors the Society has received 


' £25,786,464, and after deducting withdrawals and crediting interest 


there is a net increase in share and deposit funds of £8,039,674. 


The. mortgage assets now total £113,701,862, an increase in the 
year of £8,936,538, and total assets stand in the balance sheet at 
£138,128,320, an increase during the year of £8,900,478. 


The year’s operation resulted in a surplus of £623,091. 


As in the accounts for last year we have written down our 
= uoted securities to market value, involving a sum of £41,783. Ik 

well to point out, however, that these securities are short and 
medium dated Government Stock, with a redemption value of some 
£200,000 in excess of the book value, and in dug course this sum 
will re-appear in our accounts. 


In all we had for appropriation the sum of £908,830, and, after 
so writing down the Society's gilt-edged investments, we have trans- 
ferred to General Reserve Account the sum of £750,000, the balance 
of £117,047 being carried forward. 


| RESERVES 


With the amount set aside for future taxation the total reserve 
funds amount to £8,309,547, representing 6.45 per cent of the share 
and deposit balances, 7.31 per cent of the mortgage balances and 
6.02 per cent of the total assets. These are high figures for a large 
society—mote than double the reserves required by law to qualify 
for trustee status. 


TAXATION a 


The Society has to find the huge sum of £2,05),130 in taxation— 
more than half the sum paid in intérest to shareholders and one- 
third of the: revenue received from mortgage interest. 


I must record my disappointment that despite the urgent repre- 
sentations of the Council of the Building Societies As tion, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has not seen fit to give the slightest 
relief as regards the taxation of the all'too slender margin which 
should be available for the support of the very necessary reserves. 
Building societies are not limited companies; they are mutual savings 
and mortgage loan associations performing a social service, and 
should not be asked to follow the pattern set for limited companies 
To take as much as 10s, 3d. im the pound out of the margin for 
reserves\is, in my view, both penal and aggressive. If the Chan- 
cellor did nothing else by way of relief of the taxation burden on 
societies, surely he could be persuaded to look once again at this 
sorry business of Profits Tax, which Members of Parliament from 
all sides of the House of Commons tgld his predecessors in office 
should never have been imposed on the} societies. 


MANAGEMENT EXPENSES 


In the year under review the cost of management was 9s. 11d. per 
£100 of assets. This is appreciably lower than the average for the 
whole movement which, last year, was 11s. 9d. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
AND INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 


MR Jj. N. BUCHANAN ON CONTINUED 
PROGRESS 


The Thirty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
The Industrial Finance and Investment Cor- 
poration, Ltd., will be held on December 22nd 
at $2 King Wilham Street, London, EC. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, Mr J. N. Buchanan, DSO, MC, which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts: 


The figures in the accounts for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1960, show the continued progress 
made by your Company. The gross revenue 
figure in the consolidated profit and loss account 
is’ £443,492 as compared with £369,316 last 
year and £270,918 in 1958. It is interesting 


{ 
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to note that the income derived from our un- 
quoted investments has shared fuily in the 
improvement. After taxation, the’ net results 
show an increase over the previous year of 
£67,889. The difference between the market 
value of quoted securities and the book value 
at the end of June is over £1,800,000 compared 
with £ 1,190,000 last year 


SUBSIDIARY TRADING 
COMPANIES 


With regard to the subsidiary trading com- 
panies, the engineering business had a most 
sausfactory year. So far as the hire-purchase 
finance companies are concerned, when the 
year started we had a group of’ three companies ; 
over the year we acquired control in a further 
three companies, which gave us a good spread 
of six concerns operating over a suitably v.able 
area. Not unnaturally there were certain teeth- 
ing troubles, but five out of the six in the group 
acquitted themselves reasonably well. Unfortu- 
nately in the sixth the management proved un- 
satisfactory, which absorbed the profits of the 
other five. The situation has now been rectified 
and the current outlook for the group is not 
unfavourable 


Associated British Foods 


MR GARFIELD WESTON REVIEWS 
25 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


RESIDING at the Twenty-Fifth Annual 

General Meeting on Friday, November 
24th. Mr W. Garfield Weston (the Chair- 
man) said that the Directors had had regard 
to the practice of the leading companies in 
the United Kingdom relating to the payment 
of dividends and had decided that in future 
dividends would be paid twice yearly instead 
of three times as at present 


Mr Weston added: At a Board Meeting 
held this morning your Directors declared 
an interrm dividend in respect of the current 
year of 10 per cent. We do not propose to 
make any announcement with regard to the 
further dividend or total distribution unt! 
the results for the whole year can be more 
accurately assessed but we see no reason 
why there should not be as great an increase 
in profits this year as last year. You will 
remember that last year the total distribu 
ton was 21 per cent 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the other formal business having 
been duly transacted the proceedings ter 
minated with a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, Directors, Staff and Employees 
for the splendid results which had been 
achieved. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 


meeting the proposed alteration to the 
Arti¢les of Association in connection with 
borrowing Powers was sanctioned, 


Following a film display of the Company's 
television advertising as applied to the wide 
range of the Company's products, charts 
were displayed on the screen showing the 
remarkable sales expansion and record of 
progress over the last twenty-five years. 

In this connection, Mr. Weston told the 
2”) Shareholders present that the sales in the 
year to March, 1960, totalled £143 million 


and dur ng the current 
add at least another £12215 million to that 
figure. Their sales target of £200 millon he 
hoped woud be achieved within the next 
three years, As the total expenditure on all 
food products in the United Kingdom was 
approximately £5,000 millon. there 
plenty of scope for toe © up's 
advancement 

Referring to the Company's leading posi 
tion in the bakery trade, especially in regard 
to bread, the Chairman said : We have about 
2 per cent of the total business and it is 
steadily growing on 
the merit and quality 
of our bread. No- 
where in the world 
can the housewife 
get a better and 
cheaper loaf de 
livered to her door 
in spite of the fact 
that we have got to 
bring two-thirds of 
the commodities that 
go into it from 
across the oceans of 
the world. 

Since the mecting 
started, a little over 
an hour ago, we 
have produced in 
our factories well 
over 20 miles of 
bread, or 100 tons of 
bread and confec 
tionery, and we have 
sold over £60,000 of 
food products. On 
average our bakeries 
are producing 50 
different types of 


they hoped to 


was 


future 


1071 
Our normal City finance business operated 
satisfactorily and we continued to collect modest 


amounts in respect of our pre-war Continental 
claims 


Having paid an interim dividend of 4 per 
cent, your board now recommend payment of 
a final dividend of 8 per cent, making 12 per 
cent for the year as against 10 per cent for 
1958-59. The Investment Fluctuation Re 
serve has been increased by {50000 and 
£71,748 has been added to the amount 
carried forward on the group profit and loss 
account, 


CURRENT 
YEAR 


Although the economic climate appears 
somewhat uncertain and may require continua- 
tion of the credit squeeze for some littl time, 
your Company's busines¢ during the carly 
months of the current year has been progressive 
and satisfactory 


These satisfactory results are mainly due to 
the skilful work of Mr Norland, our Managing 
Director, and his efficient team ; on your behalf 
I wish to tender to them all our most sincere 
congratulations and thanks 


bread in each area 
of confectionery 
Mr Weston said that they now had 60.000 
employees, and for pensions they had pro 
vided £5} milhon in the last 12 years, the 


present annual contribution being over 
£700,000 


and 180 different lines 


Sharcholders would he interested to note 
that £100 invested just before the war was 
now worth approximately £4,750, and in fact 
£100 invested just over ten jycars ago was 
now worth over £1,000, Also, on an original 
hold ng of £100 a Shareholder would have 
rece:ved his capital back four times over in 
payment of dividends over the years. He 
added: Our contribution of nearly £40 
million to the Exchequer over the last 25 
years accounts for the major part of our 
profits and is five times as much as we have 
paid to our Ordinary Shareholders. 


SALES PROGRESS 
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THE INDIAN IRON AND STEEL 
COMPANY, \ LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Indian Companies Act 1913) 
IMPROVEMENT IN OUTPUT 
SIR BIREN MOOKER JEE ON RAW MATERIALS PROBLEM 


Company's output of st 

ion of steel ingots at 827,072 
increase 218,867 tons over the 
year. This position is, of course, 


COMPETITIVE POWER OF INDIAN STEEL 


After reviewing the accounts, the Chairman 
continued : 


on March 31, 1960, we have been able to achieve 
in total a production of saleable stee] exceeding 
by some 13 per cent the target set us by the 
Tariff Commission in 1955 and that despite 
heavy increases in our Works costs the position 


sumers for the further benefit of the revenues 
of the country, give a true indication of the 


It is necessary also that selling prices should 
be reviewed having regard to the necessity for 
building up an export market for the surplus 
production there will in my opinion un- 
doubtedly be when the three Government plants 
come into full operanon. 

Coal.—There has been for a long time a 
deplorable. shortage in the quantity of coal 
required by the iron and steel and many other 
coal consuming industries. A still greater 
difficulty im maintaining, far from increasing, 
the production of iron is created by the admitted 
and ever-growing deterioration in the ash content 
of available coking coal. 

Our Works costs and our production alike are 
seriously affected by the continuous deteriora- 
tion that has taken place in the quality of 


‘ 
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coking coal and by its chronic inadequate avail- 


has even been an occasion when coal in transit 
to Burnpur from the Company's own collieries 
has been diverted elsewhere. These factors 
will definitely preclude us from achieving the 
production envisaged under our expansion pro- 
grammes until improvement in the quality as 
welj as the quantity of coking coal is effected. 
The last fixation of our stee! retention prices 
expired at March 31, 1960, and the question of 
the revised prices to apply from that date is 
under consideration by Government. So 
as the metallurgical coal position remains 
hanged t . ae 


prices by reference to a theoretical plant capacity 
based on normal working conditions would, 


confidence, however, that the abnormal condi- 
tions under which, through force of circum- 
stances, we are now being compelled to operate 
our plant will be recognised by Government 
so that the new retention prices may be fixed 
on the basis of working conditions as they 
actually obtain and not by reference to a 
theoretical capacity or standard of working 
that, until the raw materials problem is resolved, 
is quite incapable of attainment. 

I,am glad to say that the seriousness of the 
position appears at last to be realised with the 
appointmem by Government of a high-powered 
Committee to examine means for the ameliora- 
tion of the position of the Iron and Stee! Indus- 
try in regand to the shortage of raw materials 
in general and coking coal in particular. 


THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 
Est. 1899 ' 


Directors : 
ALFRED WHITTLE (President) 
IVAN C. SANDERSON (Chairman) 


Richard M. V. Busby 
James W. Huntington 
Norman Jepson ; 
Frank) K. ugden 


Charles F. Carroll 
Alfred Jackson 
Harold Walker 
John Watson 


Eric A. Entwisle 
Sidney H. Jackson 
Osmund Smith 
George H. Walmsley 


CAPITAL : 


Sona and Registered Office : 
Pd C. F. Carroll, King’s House, King Street West, Manchester 3 
¥ 


"Authorised : £1 


Issued : 
S*% Cumulative Preference Stock, £1,439,824 


Ordinary Stock, £1,654,823 


£8,158,620 
Deferred Stock, £5,063,973 


Group Assets: £36,501,262 


Trading Profit: £6,198.714 


Net Profit after taxation: £2,724,640 


Deferred dividend for year to June 30, 1960, 25% 
LEADING TRADE MARKS 
WALLPAPER : Crown, Sanderson, Palladio, Hayward, Lancastria, Anaglypta, Lincrusta, 


Modus. 


PAINT: Walpamur Water Paint, Duradio 5-year Enamel Paint, Muromatte Flat Oil 
Paint, Darwen Satin Finish, Walpamur Emulsion Paint, Walpamur Glossy Finish, 


Yeoman Varnishes, Marvo Oil Bound Distemper, Ly Enamel Paint. 
FURNISHING FABRICS: Sanderson Fabrics. PA 


POWDERS : Nestorite. 


POWDERED MICA: Micafine. 


ER: Darco. MOULDING 


BRUSHES: Durability, 


Lancastrian, Foxline. 


The Company owns more than 100 subsidiaries, including : 
ENGLAND : The Walpamur Co. Ltd., Arthur Sanderson & Sons Ltd., Wall Paper Stores 
Ltd., The Darwen Paper Mill Co. Ltd., James Ferguson & Sons Ltd., Hollins Brush 


Co. Ltd., Crown Wallpapers Ltd., Micafine Ltd., S. & H. Morris\Ltd. SCOTLAND: 
The Scottish Wal ur Co. Ltd., Wall Paper Stores (Scotland) Lté., Arthur Sanderson 
& Sons (Scotland) Lid. EIRE: The Walpamur Co. (Ireland) Ltd. AUSTRALIA: The 
Wal ur Co. (Australia) Ltd., Arthur Sanderson & Sons (Australia) Pty. Ltd., Arthur 
G. Wilson (Pty.) Ltd. CANADA: The Canadian Wallpaper Manufacturers Ltd., 
Dominion Colour Corporation Ltd., The Crown Diamond Paint Co. Ltd., Arthur 
Sanderson & Sons (Canada) Ltd., Empire corn & Paint Co. Ltd. NEW ZEALAND : 
Arthut Sanderson & Sons (N.Z.) Ltd. AFRICA: The Walpamur Co. (Pty.) 
Ltd., Boston Wallpaper Co. (Pty.) Ltd., Arthur Sanderson & Sons (Africa) (Pty.) Ltd. 
US.A.: W. H. S. id Co. Inc., The Birge Company, Inc. 
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THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
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__LIMITED 


| A year of ‘Active Business 


PREVIOUS PROFIT RECORD SUBSTANTIALLY EXCEEDED 


Annual General Meeting held 30th November 1960 


Mr Whittle, after welcoming stockholders, 
stated that net profit before, taxation had 
reached the record figure of £6,200,000, to which 
all the divisions, after a year of increased turn- 
overs, had contributed. 
profit was £2,725 ,000. 


After taxation, net 


Assets of the group now stand at over £36m.,; 
capital expenditure during the year was £8m. 

Speaking of expansion, Mr Whittle indicated 
that, in addition to the acquisition of S. & H. 
Morris Ltd., retail distributors in the U.K. and 
of the Birge Co., wallpaper manufacturers in 
the U.S.A. and of a number of smaller dis- 
tributors in the home market, there had been 
substantial minority investments in two other 
leading wallpaper and paint manufacturers and 
distributors, K, L. Holdings Ltd. (controlling 
Shand Kydd and John Line & Sons) and Smith 
& Walton Ltd. 


In a year which has been generally successful, 
the outstanding features were the big increase 
in the demand for wallpaper, the further ad- 
vance in the Sanderson Group, the continuing 
consolidation of the Canadjan enterprises, the 
steady upward trend of the papermaking mills, 
and the sharp increase if the profit from the 
Ferguson company. Slightly offsetting these re- 
sults was the drop in the margins in the retail 
division and the small loss sustained by the 
Micafine company—-the work of this subsidiary 
is, in any case, regarded by the Board as a 
long-term research effort made in the national 


interest since the very fine grades of powdered 
mica made by this subsidiary are essential raw 
materials for many industries. 


The wallpaper mills were under great strain 
throughout the year to meet the increased de 
mand. and they achieved an extraordinary level 
of production in spite of two mills being en 
gaged on rebuilding. The Lightbown Aspinall 
Mill again won the highest national award 
that of the Council of Industrial Design, for 
its Palladio collection. 

After briefly reviewing the very satisfactory 
results of each division of the Company, Mr 
Whittle then referred to his giving up the Chair- 
manship of the Company after 12 years in office, 
and to the wish of his Board colleagues, already 
announced, that he should become the first 
President of the Company. The expansion and 
diversification of the group during this period 
was a source of great satisfaction to him and he 
would be happy, if the stockholders approved 
the introduction of the new position, to con- 
tinue to interest himself in an advisory capa 
city in the affairs of the Company in whose 
future he had great confidence. The new Chair- 
man, ‘Mr I. C. Sanderson, who has spent his 
life with the Company and is equally dedicated 
to it, would have his full support. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


At a subsequent board. meeting Mr 
Alfred Whittle was unanimously appointed 
President. 


REGIS PROPERTY 


The twenty-second annual general mecting of 
Regis Property Co. Ltd. was held on November 
29th in London, Sir Aynsley Bridgland, CBE 
(chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 


lated statement of the chairman for the year 
ended June 30, 1960: 


This year our net profit after tax is £171,736 
as against £120,021 last year, a rise of £51,715. 
Added to this we have tax recoverable in respect 
of previous years of £61,066 so that the amount 
available for distribution has risen in all from 
£225,578 to £333,499, an increase of £107,921. 
We have recommended a final dividend of 6 per 
cent, making 10} per cent for the year. 


The results are satisfactory but you should 
bear in mind that the year’s profits may be said 
roughly to arise as to $4 from flats, shops, etc., 
and 4 from offices and that the return on our 
flat investments is still poor in relation to the 
capital employed. 


FLAT RENTS 


We have some 555 flats still under Rent 
Control, the maintenance of which is 44 times 
more costly today than in 1939. On those 
flats decontrolled in 1957 the rents were 
increased at the Government’s suggestion by 
only a modest amount, it being assumed that the 
three year leases then granted would give 
tenants time to adjust their finances to meet an 
economic rent in 1960. We decided that our 
consultant surveyors should assess the whole of 
our flats for the present day rental value. Even 
when these new rental figures are fully obtained 
the return from our flat properties will be no 
more than adequate in relation to the capital 
employed. Sitting tenants have been offered 
new leases at these assessed rents which are on 
average 10 per cent lower than is being asked 
from new tenants. In spite of this sharcholders 
will have seen in the Press that tenants’ com- 
mittees were formed in four of our properties 
to protest against the new rents. 


It is impossible for these tenants to justify 
their complaints and we agree with other land- 
lords that these new rents must be adhered to 
save in exceptional circumstances justifying 
special indulgence. 


ATTITUDE OF LOCAL COUNCILS 


In this connection it is difficult to understand 
how Local Councils can complain about the 
recent rent increases in those districts where it 
is well known that to-day many well-to-do 
people are occupying Council houses and flats at 
subsidised rentals to the exclusion of the needy. 
It 1s surely the duty of such Councils to ensure 
that those who enjoy subsidised accommodation 


at the Ratepayers’ expense are in need of such 
assistance. 


The fact that for nearly 20 years we have 
had to subsidise our flat tenants is forgotten, the 
indulgence given in 1957 is ignored, and the 
time has come in your interests to see that you 
get an adequate return on your investment. It 
has yet to be explained why owners of property 
should be singled out for penalties such as they 
have had to bear in the past. 

So far as our office rentals are concerned, addi- 
tional revenue is still to come from the renewal 


of prewar, and in some cases carly postwar 
leases. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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NETHERLANDS BANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 8} PER CENT 


The Tenth Ordinar+ General Meeting of 
Shareholders of the Netherlands Bank of South 
Africa, Ltd., was held on November 29, 1960, 
Dr F. J. C. Cronjé (the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is am ‘extract from his circu- 
larised statement: — < | 


INTRODUCTION 


In submitting my first \statement as 
Chairman of the Board, I should ‘ike first of all 
t© pay a tribute to my predecessor, Mr J. P. 
Kakebeeke, who, for personal reasons, expressed 
the wish to retire at the end of September, 
1960. 


His association with the Bank has been over 
a period of more than 36 years and has been a 
most fruitful one. During his tenure of office 
as General Menoger, Managing Director and 
Chairman of the Board, the Bank’s progress has 
been a story of continuous and important 
development for which I, personally, and also 
on behalf of my colleagues on the Board, wish 
to express My great appreciation. 


POSITION OF THE BANK 
ACCOUNTS 


Economic conditions developed favourably 
during the carly part of the year under rev\ew. 
While the latter part of this year was certainly 
not unsatisfactory from our Bank's point of 
view it should be borne in mind that a change 
in general circumstances is usbally subject to a 
certain time-Jag in so far as it is reflected in the 
banking system 


It would be rather hazardous at present to 
predict for how long, and to what extent, the 


adverse influences on the balance of payments 
will be felt. 


While. a year ago, my predecessor could voice 
confident expectations regarding the year ahead 
—expectations which, in the main, have been 
realised—we now feel inclined to reserve our 
opinion about the trend of the Bank's accounts 
in the financial year that has just begun. 


\ 


It is satisfactory to report that our net profit 
improved considerably in the past year. It is 
equally gratifying to record that hot only revenue 
from interest but also income from commission 
contributed to this result while other categories 
of income continued to improve. At the same 
time expenses increased by a lesser extent than 
in previous: years. 


As reflected in our Balance Sheet, we experi- 


enced an increased demand for direct and in- 
direct facilities in the period under review.\ This 
characteristic manifested itself in almost all 
spheres of economic activity, 


It is not surprising, therefore, that the Bank's 
decreasing liquidity had to be carefully watched. 
A supporting factor in this situation was the 
Bank's fortunate position of being able to 
maintain current, deposit, and other credit 
accounts at a higher level, due mainly to an 
increase in its interest bearing deposit 
accounts. 


At the same time, however. it was found 
desirable to decrease considerably our holdings 
of Government Stock because opportunities 


more suitable to our purposes presented them- 


ese 


selves in other categories of local financing. » 


The amount shown for. Bank premises is 
slightly ‘higher and, in view of our present 
building programme to which I refer later,.a 
further increase may be expected, The present 
ratio of our investment in premises to our capital 
and open reserves may seem rather high but it 
is not out of line in comparison with other| 
institutions. Also, in my opinion, it is fully 
warranted in the relatively young countries in 
which we operate and in whose economic future 
I have every confidence. 


Although we are aware of the disadvantages 
for a Bank in owning and operating fixed 
property I consider it essential in the prevailing 
commercial circumstances and business atmo- 
phere to provide the most suitable accommoda- 
tion and premises possible in order to be able 
to give the public the service it expects. 


As is customary, all additions to furniture, 
office equipment and stationery were written off 
including the not inconsiderable amount for 
new machines required for decimalisation. 


Adequate provision has béen made for taxa- 
tion, possible bad and doubtful debts, deprecia- 
uion of bank buildings and for the customary 
strengthening of the Staff Pension Fund. 


The favourable development of the Bunk, 
both in the Union and the Federation, provides 
grounds for satisfaction. 


‘Our circle of connections was again further 
widened with valuable help in this activity being 
contributed by our London Office and our New 
York Representative 


The co-operation of our affilhate, Nederlandse 
Overzee Bank NV, en¥bled us to improve our 
services on the Continent 


HEAD OFFICE 


During the vear under review the Head Office 
of the Bank was transferred to Johannesburg. 
Our Registered Office semamned\ in Pretoria 


REGIONAL MANAGERS 


In order to provide closer liaison between the 
Bank's customers and all levels of management, 
Regional Managers were appointed in Blocm- 
fontein, Cape Town, Durban and Pretoria 


NEW OFFICES 

' 

During this year a new Branch was opened 
in Salisbury (Manica Road West), while the 
status of our Jonannesburg offices in Siemert 
Road and in Hillbrow, was raised to that of 
full Branches, A number of agencies, particu- 
larly in ruralicentres, were opened in order to 
improve the service to our clients in those areas 
We have at present 90 branch offices and 
agencies. 


New buildings were completed in Worcester 
and Salisbury while new premises are under 
construction in Benoni and Carletonville. A 
start was made with the new Head Office 
premises next to the present Fox Street Branch 
which will result ih considerably improved 
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accommodation both for the Head Office and 
the main Branch in Johannesburg early in 1962. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


In the Directors’ Report it is proposed to 
increase the Reserves by £150,000 to £ 1,500,000. 

Your Directors agajn recommend a dividend 
of 8; per cent, or Is. 9d. per share, for the year 
under rev Pas 


The Report and Accounts were adopted 


VITAMINS LIMITED 


“DISCIPLINING AN INDUSTRY” 


Referring to the price of drugs, Mr Graves 
said it was perhaps appropriate to make some 
reference to \the Voluntary Price Regulation 
Scheme, which the industry accepted in 1957 
and which was now under review. 


He would like to make the point, which he 
did not remember having seen publicly noted 
before, that this was the only scheme of its kind 
in the whole field of procurement of Govern- 
ment supply. Oddly enough it was being used 
to control the prices of an industry which was 
—almost more than any other—subject to the 
chill blast of world competition. No less august 
a y than the Committee on Public Accounts 
had recently paid tribute to the value of the 
competitive element in the) fixing of export 
prices for British pharmaceutics and had cen- 
ceded that where home prices were regulated 
to equal export prices, there could be no 
question as to their genuineness 


It was odd, therefore, that the pharmaceutical 
industry, with its magnificent export perform 
ance, far exceeding, on a pro rata basis, that of 
the majority of other Industries, should be the 
one selected for price control—even if a be 
“ voluntary.” 


He could not help wondering how some other 
industries would fare if they were required to 
submit to control of this character—the furniture 
industry, for example, on the plea that so many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds a year—or 
was it milhons—were spent on purchasing 
furniture for hospitals ; or the surgical instru- 
ments industry because of the’ cost of the 
surgical instruments required for hospitals ; or 
if we left the sphere of the National Health 
Service, why not a voluntary price regulation 
scheme, with rather similar criteria to the 
schéme for the pharmaceutical industry, for say 
the aircraft industry, or the clothing industry 
(uniforms for the Royal Navy, the Army and 
the Royal Air Force) or the steel or the 
aluminium industries, the cost of whose fro- 
ducts, he would be pretty certain, entered into 
national spending to a considerably greater 
extent than the very modest cost of the drugs 
for the National Health Service (7d. in the £ 
of all NHS expenditure). 


He wished all these industries well. He had 
no desire to see any of them with an incubus 
round their collective! necks, corresponding in 
any way to the incubus carried by the pharma- 
ceutical industry. 


It was well known that the strictest discipline 
would be cheerfully accepted if (a) seen to be 
in the general interest and if (b) fairly applied. 

He was sure that the pharmaceutical industry 
would accept the exceedingly strict discipline 
being applied to it a good deal more cheerfully, 
if the fairness of being singled out—uniquely 
over the whole range of British industry—in 
this way were a litle more obvious. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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KAMUNTING TIN 
DREDGING 


MR ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting of 
ne Tin Dredging Limited Was held on 
November 29th at 55-61 Moorgate, London, 
E.C.2, Mr J. Addinsell (the Chairman) presid- 
ing. 

The following is the Chairman’s, statement 
for the year ended March 31, 1960, which had 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
and was taken as read: 


Tin export control conunued to operate 
throughout the financial year but export releases 
were higher than during the previous year. Our 
combined tn production in Malaya and Thai- 
land was 1,378 tons of tin concentrate as against 
1,252 tons for the previous year, while total 
permissible exports were 1,395 tons compared 
to 1,007 tons. The average price realised for 
our permitted exports was £772 per ton of 
metal against £736 last year. 

The profit for the year of £275,345 was just 
over £100,000 higher thar last year’s figure of 
£174,373. After providing £107,000 for taxa- 
tion and transferring £23,595 to Contingencies 
Reserve, there remains a sum of £144,750 for 
disposal. Your Directors recommend the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 25 per cent, which, 
with the interim dividend of 10 per cent paid 
on March 4th, will absorb £143,363, leaving 
£1,387 to be added to the carry forward 


Our total contribunons to the Buffer Stock, 
which ceased in Malaya in August, 1959, and 
in Thailand in March, 1960, amounted to 
' £167,997 which is shown as a separate item in 
the Balance Sheet. 

The Technical Managers’ Report, which 
appears on page 7 of the Report and Accounts, 
summarises the operations during the year under 
review and it will be seen that due ‘to export 
control we relied, in the main, on the outputs 
from the No. 6 dredge in Malayp and the No 
1 dredge in Thai'and. Both the No. § dredge 
in Malaya and the No. 2 dredge in Thailand 
re-started on February 1, 1960, due to the 
improvement in the export quota position. 


TRANSFER OF DREDGES 


No. 6 dredge, as shareholders will know, is 
approaching the end of its reserves at the Tekka- 
‘Taiping area and it is expected that dismanting 
for transfer to the area acquired from the 
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Taiping Rubber Company will start during the 
second half of 1961. The life of this property is 
estimated at 16 years. No. 5 dredge may have 
sufficient reserves at its present site to operate 
until about April, 1962, but this will depend 
upon whether it proves payable to mine certain 
marginal ground. Thereaftez, it is now pro- 
posed in due course to transfer this dredge to 
the Company's Eastern Tailings area, which, as 
a result of undertaking a programme of reboring, 
Anglo-Oriental (Malaya) Limited are able to 
recommend as reasonably profitable ground for 
this unit to dredge. This should give it a fur- 
ther ten years of life. As regards our No. 4 
dredge in Malaya, in view of its age and small 
capacity there seems little hope of finding a suit-- 
able new area which would provide it with 4& 
further lease of life but the possibility of work- 
ing a small area of adjacent low grade ground 
and also re-treating old dredge tailings is being 
investigated 


The two dredges in Thailand continue to 
work satisfactorily and the life of the property 
with two dredges working 1s estimated at about 
1] years. 

Shareholders will appreciate that until the 
projected programme of dredge removals 1s com- 
pleted—and a period of some eighteen months is 
normally necessary for complete dismantling and 
re-erection of a dredge—our Malayan produc- 
uon will be materially curtailed and a temporary 
falling off in our profits must be expected. I 
may say, however, that our production and sales 
for the current year shou'd be substantially 
higher than for the period under review. The 
cost of removal of the two dredges is estimated 
at approximately £700,000 and with a further 
addition to our Revenue Reserves next year we 
should have sufficient resources to carry out this 
programme, 


The announcement that the State of Emer- 
gency ended in Malaya on July 31, 1960, was 
most encouraging and more active prospecting 
for new mining areas should result 


Export control has been removed for the 
quarter October 1, 1960, to December 31, 1960, 
and shareholders have been informed of 
this by circular letter. I trust that the improve- 
ment in the statistical position of tin which 
permitted such a satisfactory decision will be 
maintained. 


I will conclude by again thanking ‘Anglo- 
Oriental (Malaya) Limited, our Managers! in the 
East, for the continued excellent service they 
have rendered to your Company 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, 


INVEST WITH THE CITY OF NOTTINGHAM 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


WITH 


INTEREST AT 5% % PER ANNUM 


for 3 to 10 years 


Special terms for amounts of £10,000 and over 


, TRUSTEE SECURITIES @ NO EXPENSES TO LENDER 


For further particulars apply to 


CITY TREASURER, EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, NOTTINGHAM 
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THE NATIONAL BANK. 
OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Inc. in Victoria) 
ASSETS REACH AN ALL-TIME RECORD 


The Ordinary General Meeting of The 
National Bank of Australasia Limited was held 
on November 30th in Melbourne. 


Mr J A. Forrest (the Chairman), who pre- 
sided, referred to the great loss which had been 
sustained py the death of the former Chairman, 


' Mr Harry Douglas Giddy. 


Reviewing items in the Balance Sheet, the 
Chairman said: Our total assets of £364 mul- 
lion are an all-time record, being nearly £30 
million higher than last year. Advances rose 
by £24 millon, and there is a pleasing addition 


‘of almost £17 muiihon to deposits. 


4 


EFFORTS 10 COMBAT INFLATION 


Commenting on the economic situation, Mr 
Forrest said: Earlier this month sweeping new 
measures were announced to restrain expendi- 
ture within the economy with the prime objec- 
tive of reducing the demand for imports. 
Between March and October a heavy adverse 
movement occurred in our overseas balance of 
payroents and this factor and the seasonal flow 
of tax funds to the Government were the main 
cause of a very sharp rise of £158 million in the 
advances of the Trading Banks. In addition, 
there was a reduction of £64 million in deposits. 
The combined effect of these movements caused 
a severe loss of liqu'dity amounting to £222 mil- 
lion. With suth a large outflow of liquid funds, 
and prospects not br.ght for the normal seasonal 
replacement over the coming summer, it was 
obvious that trading bank advances must be 
severely curta:led. 


If our economy is to be kept on an. even 
keel, there should be appropriate use, as may be 
necessary, of all the weapons that are consistent 
with the flourishing of a free enterprise system. 


After reviewing the steps which had been 
taken, Mr Forrest continued: 


It seems reasonable to conclude that the new 
measures, combined with the effects of lower 
export income and the higher imports already 
received will shortly induce a more restrained 
business atmosphere. 


This may ease inflationary pressures some- 
what, but will the new measures overcome our 
fundamental problems of high costs and insuffi- 
cient exports ? This would appear unlikely, if 
for no other reason than that too much should 
never be expected from monetary policy. 

Our costs and export problems are largely 
deep seated in content. We are subject to infla- 
uonary pressure arising from the peculiarities 
of our wage fixing systems, and the strains on 
the economy resulting from the vital need to 
increase our population as quickly as possible. 
In relation to our population we are now a very 
large manufacturing nation, but, at the same 
time, we are relatively also a very large inter- 
national trader. For our exports we depend 
mainly on primary products, and upon one 
above all others, wool As a people, we are 
also accustomed to high living standard’, so 
much so that we tend to behave on the assump- 


tion that, in reality, they will always continue 
to rise. 


In view of the strength of these underlying 
influences, the outcome of the Government's 
new measures will need watching very closely 
lest they fall short of their major objectives. 
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UNITED WINE TRADERS 
LIMITED 


PROHITS EXCEED EXPECTATIONS 


FURTHER EXPANSION ENVISAGED 


SIR KENNETH MURRAY’S STATEMENT 


The eighth annual general metting of United 
Wine Traders, Limited, was held on} November 
25th at Suffolk House. § Laurence Pountney 
Hill, London, E.C., Sir Kenneth Murray, 
chairman, presiding 


The Secretary (Mr Geoffrey Butler) read the 
notice convening the meeting and Mr C. H. W 
Powell, FCA, of Messrs William S. Ogle and 
Co., read the réport of the joint auditors. 


! The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year to June 30, 1960: 


This has been an eventful year for the Com- 
pany in a number of directions. In April th< 
Share Capital was increased to £391,500 and 
thereafter, the Ordinary, Shareholders were 
allotted one new Ordinary Share of $s. for 
every Ordinary Share they then held. 


Following upon this issue an active market 
developed in the Company’s Ordinary Shares 
which rose rapidly in price and which, in turn. 
resulted in a number of new Sharcholders 
acquiring an interest in the Company. In view 
of letters we have received from new members 
and of rumours which have reached their and 
our ears, I take this opportunity of reminding 
Shareholders that Justerini & Brooks Ltd. and 
Twiss & Brownings & Hallowes Ltd. are both 
wholly-owned subsidiaries of this Company, the 
majority of whose Shares continue to be held 
by firrhs and individuals closely connected with 
our subsidiaries’ businesses. Justerini & 
Brooks, in addition to its old established busi- 
ness of London Wine Merchants, which includes 
Chalie Richards, are the sole owners of the 
brand of “J. & B.'Rare” Scotch Whisky, while 
Twiss & Brownings & Hallowes have for genera- 
tions handled the distribution of Hennessy 
Cognac Brandy, Heidsieck “Dry Monopole” 
Champagne, and other brands in this country as 
well as in various markets of the world. 


CONTINUED SUCCESS OVERSEAS 


Turning now to the Results for the year under 
review, it will be seen that the combined profits 
of the Group, after taxation, have exceeded all 
our expectations and have in fact risen from 
£103,958 in 1959 to £207,981 for the year to 
June 30, 1960. This increase is again largely 
accounted for by the continued success and 
expansion of “ J. & B. Rare” Scotch Whisky in 
Overseas Markets. These markets now include 
virtually the whole of the American Continents, 
the Near and Far East, and an increasing 
number'of European Countries. 


In previous years I have also referred to our 
Brandy Export business, laying emphasis on the 
markets of South East Asia where the Brand 
of HENNESSY is particularly well established. 
Of necessity sales fluctuate with the constantly 
changing local conditions, but I am glad to 
say that our sales have kept pace with the 
current improvement in local conditions and 
commodity prices in that part of the world. 


LARGER TURNOVER AT HOME 


Last year I described the Home Trade as the 
backbone of our business and $0 it remains 
Each year. however, it becomes more and more 
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competitive, so that it reflects particular credit 
on our Executive Directors and Staff that, in 
spite of increasing competition, the turnover a 
well as the ‘profit on our Home Trade should 
again be increased. In this connection [ would 
refer \ the growing success of the Branch which 
Justerini & Brooks recently opened tor thei 
City customers in Hatton Garden 


The current financial veal has begun well and 
such indications as we have so far show every 
sign of still further expansion in our Home and 
Export business with particular emphasis on 
the Export sales of “J. & B. Rare” Scotch 
Whisky. Apart from international dangers and 
unrest, we therefore feel “confident of being able 
to present another satisfactory Report to you a 
year hence 


The Directors have decided to writg off com 
pletely the book pe ot Goodwill, and for this 
purpose the sunt of £36,000 has been appro- 
priated 


DIVIDEND OF go PER CENT 


In addition to the Preference Dividend tor the 
year and an Interim Dividend of 10 per cent 


ANGLO-ASIAN RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS LIMITED 


MR P.\B. L. COGHI as REVIEW 


The Twenty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of Anglo-Asian Rubber Plantations Limited was 
held on November 29th in London 


The following are extracts from the cifcu- 
lated Review by the Chairman, Mr P. B’ L 
Coghlan 


' The year under review has been one of 
significant progress and might be considered as a 
turning point in the Company's history leading 
to increased production and profits for the 
future. Firstly, the capital reduction approved 
last year has enabled us to take out of the 
Balance sheet the valueless Indonesian assets 
and to show in the Accounts this year a much 
more up-to-date\and realistic value of the Com- 
pany’s estates and possessions. Secondly, the 
policy of disposing of outlying arcas of old and, 
increasingly unremunetative seedling rubber 
was completed during the vear Thirdly. 
assisted by the proceeds from these land sales. 
the work of modernising and consolidating the 
Company's estates was carried forward by the 
replanting of over 1.000 acres during the year 
I am glad to say that the statement in last 
year’s Review that “the benefits of this policy 
should become apparent from the results for 
1959/60 and onwards” is being . increasingly 
justified. : 

The Trading Profit of £226,750 for 1959/60 
was, in fact, more than double that of the pre- 
vious year, but this result was of course con- 
siderably assisted by a marked improvement in 
market conditions 


Since the close of the Compuany’s financial 
year, the potential profit-earning capacity has 
been enhanced by the purchase of Tong Hing 
Estate and the completion of the acquisition of 
the whole of the issued share capital of Sungei 
Tukong Rubber Plantations Limited. These 
developments have increased the area of pedigree 
high-yielding rubber owned by the Company 
by no less than 3,597 acres, and when these 
areas become fully mature they should add to 
the Company's output by at least 4,300,000 Ib 
per annum. Full details of these transactions 
have already been sent to Sharcholders in the 
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on the Ordinary shares, already paid, your 
Directors recommend payment of a final divi- 
dend of 40 per cent on the Ordinary shares 
making a total distribution of $0 per cent fo: 
the year. This compares very favourably with 
the forecast made in the statement to “re 
holders circulated on April 4. 1960 


Since the close of the year Mr Herbert Cecil 
Benvon Berens, MC, has been elected an 
Ordinary Director and you will be invited to 
re-elect: him at this Meeting. Mr Berens has 
had long experience of business and finance 
in the Citv of; London and we are con- 
fident he will prove a valuable addition to the 
Board 4 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the proposed dividend was approved ; 
the retiring director, Mr H. C. B. Berens, MC, 
was re-elected and the \remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs William'S. Ogle & Co. and 
Messrs Gillespie Brothers & Co., was fixed. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman and directors proposed 
by Mr K. C. Binsted and seconded by Mr F 
Docherty 


circulars of May 30, 1960 (in connection with 
the Rights issue of, Shares which provided the 
necessary finance for these operations and for 
the redemptian—on September 30, 1960—of the 
whole of the Company's outstanding Debenture 
Stock 


ESTATES 


Earlier in the year I was able to visit the 
Company's Estates .in Malaya including the 
recently acquired Tong Hing and Sungei 
Tukong Estates. I can readily confirm that 
since I visited nearly three years ago there has 
been a steady and marked improvement in the 
general upkeep and cultivation conditions, The 
younger immature rubber, with the exception 
of one or two comparatively small areas, is 
growing well and will undoubtedly be a great 
asset to the Company as it comes into produc- 
tion, Some areas of high vielding selected seed 
are ‘particularly noticeable for their vigorous 
growth and it is estimated should be tappable 
within 4! years from the date of planting 


‘ 
CURRENT PROSPECTS 


The high prices for rubber ruling earlier in 
the year, partly due to technical “ squeeze ” 
positions, have not been of any real advantage 
to producers. As usual, the result has been that 
consumers have again become more “ synthetic 
minded ” and there have been reports of more 
manufacturers embarking upon the installation 
of synthetic factories. Whenever the natural 
rubber industry loses ground to the synthetic 
industry during periods of high prices, it is 
most unlikely to be fully recovered when lower 
prices are again ruling. i 


Perhaps the time has come for a serious assess- 
ment of the position to be made by both the 
natural. rubber ‘and synthetic industries, and in 
the light of their findings to decide how best they 
can live together in peaceful and prosperous 
co-existence rather than direct their energies 
and efforts towards internecine competition. A 
combination of the most valuable intrinsic 
qualities of both natural and synthetic rubber 
might make a most useful and popular material 
I suggest, therefore, that it would be of grea: 
value to both industries if their research 
scientists could get together and exchange ides, 
on the possibilities of co-ordinating their effort. 
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SHOP INVESTMENTS 


The twenty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of Shop Investments Limited was held on 
November 29th in London, Sir Andrew H. 
Rowell (the Chairman) presiding. The following 
is an extract from his circulated statement: 


The book value of properties rose during the 
year by £227,748 to £2,713,730. Sales of proper- 
ties produced a profit, before tax, of £134,706. 

Gross income increased by £65,052 to 
£392,708 and the net profit, after tax, rose by 
£34,455 to £133,514. 


Shareholders will be asked to authorise the 
capitalisation of £92,565 of the amount standing 
to the credit of the Share Premium Account by 
the allotment and distribution of 370,260 
Ordinary Shares of 5s each to be credited as 
fully paid up in the proportion of three new 
shares for every twenty held. 


An interim dividend of 7} per cent, less 
income tax, has been paid and a final dividend of 
12} per cent, less income tax, on the Ordinary 
Share capital as inqaqneed by the scrip issue is 
recommended. 


I am glad to report that the current financial 
year has started well. As regards the future, 
the Directors hope that by recommending that 
the final dividend be | paid upon the newly 
increased capital they are giving to shareholders 
the clearest possible indication of their con- 
fidence that, if conditions remain reasonably 
favourable, the profits of the Company should 
continue to cover, with an adequate margin, 
| the cost of the present rate of dividend of 20 per 
cent 


The Report and Accounts were adopted, the 
dividend recommendation was approved, and 
the proposed scrip issue duly sanctioned. 


SAMS TEES-SIDE STORES 
LARGER PROFIT 


The Fifth Annual General Meeting of Sams 
Tees-side Stores Limited will be Held on Decem- 
ber 22nd at Middlesbrough 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr H. H. 
Bloom: 


The year ended August 31, 1960, has been 
one of difficult trading conditions due to intensi- 
fied competition and the reimposition of credit 
restrictions. Naturally this has had some effect 
on the turnover of Companies in the Group con- 
cerned with hire purchase bu this has been 
more than off-set by the improved stock rental 
trading. The hire purchase accounts now 
stand at £372,157 against which a reserve tor 
unearned profit of £130,826 has been made. 
Last year, the hire purchase accounts were 
£332,085 with a reserve for unearned profit of 
£109,435. The rental stock now stands at 
£132,338 as against £124,760 last year. 


I am pleased to report an increased Group 
profit to £119,654, which is subject to the pro- 
vision of £60,483 for taxation. Your Directors 
recommend a final dividend of 15 per cent 
per annum less income tax, making a total of 
20 per cent for the year. 


During the year the Redcar property has been 
opened for business and as opportunity offers 
the Directors will seek to further expand the 
Group’s activities. Whilst competition is not 
likely to decrease, it is reasonable to hope that 
there will be some easing of the credit restric- 
tions, ee MRSS eles eee assistance 
to our trading. 
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NORTH KALGURLI (1912) 


A BETTER YEAR 


The Annual General Meeting of North 
Kalgurli (1912) Limited was held on November 
30th in London, Mr H. A. Kemlo, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


In the 52-week year of 1959-60 we did rather 
better than in the 54 weeks of 1958-59, treating 
367,511 tons of ore to produce 87,030 ounces 
of gold, against 361,213 tons producing 84,770 
ounces. We also treated 1,289 tons of stored 
concentrates producing 3,141 ounces of gold. 
Silver recovery was £7,432 as compared with 
£3,807 in 1958-59. Our gross mining income, 
after allowing for the reduction in the concen- 
trates stock-piled, was £1,102,780 against 
£1,075,027 for the previous year, and our net 
profit was £169,215 against £162,827. It is 
proposed to repeat the same final dividend of 
6d. a share, making 10}d. for the year. 


Wage rates continue their upward trend. In 
May of this year the State Arbitration Court 
granted to workers in the gold-mining industry 
an increase of 28 per cent in the margins pay- 
able over and above basic wave rates, and in 
July the basic wage was itself increased. The 
increases will cost us something like £20,000 a 
year, except in so far as we can offset them by 
urther cconomies. For many years we have 
countered the constant inflationary trend by 
paying the strictest regard to economy and 
efficiency, but there is a limit to what can be 
done in that direction. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


MERLIMAU PEGOH 
The fifty-first annual general mecting of 


Merlimau Pegoh, Limited will be held on 
December 20th in London. 


The following is an extract from the review 
of the Chairman, Sit Harry Townend, for the 
year to March 31. 1960: 


‘There have been considerable changes in the 
structure of the Group since I made my last 
Review. First, we have acquired, in exchange 
for Stock and cash, the entire Issued Capitals 
of Jasin (Malacca) Rubber Estates, Limited and 
Dennistown Rubber Estates Limited. 


Secondly, we have recently accepted an offer 
by Craigiclea Rubber Plantations Limited of 
£76,800 Craigiclea Stock together with £12,800 
cash for our holding of £51,200 Stock in Mid- 
dleton Plantations Limited. Your Directors 
propose to retain this substantial and valuable 
holding in Craigielea. 

T am glad to be able to report a successful 
trading year with a profit for the Group after 
taxation of £235,022 as against £87,973 in the 
previous year. The profit includes £27,069 
attributable to Jasin, but nothing on account of 
Dennistown. 


Other factors, apart from the acquisition of 
Jasin, responsible for the improved results of 
the Group were the increased output of 
10,473,200 Ibs as against 8,113,000 lbs and 
the more remunerative price which we received 


‘ for our Rubber. 


The increase bs enka! been fully main- 
tained and at the end of September the Group's 
output (excluding the crop from Middleton 
Plantations Limited) for the sis months was 
5,858,600 Ibs as against 4,740,000 Ibs. 
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C.L.R.P. INVESTMENT 
TRUST LTD. 


INCREASED REVENUE 


The Thirtieth Annual! General Meeting of this 
company was held -#f) November 29th in Lon- 
don, Mr H. D. Curry, Chairman and Managing 
Director, presiding. 


The following is a summary of his circulated 
statement for the year to August 31, 1960: 


Interest and Dividends at £205,687 show an 
increase of £23,486, or 12.9 per cent. The 
Board recommend a final dividend of 10 per 
cent on the Ordinary stock, to make a total 
dividend for the year of 17} per cent. 


Capital_—In 1959 I stressed that in at least 
one country, Canada, the boom was over. By 
mid-August the following year the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average for ordinary stocks in USA 
began what was to be an interrupted descent 
from its peak of around 680. On the other 
hand, ordinary stock prices in Australia by the 
third week of August had reached an all ume 
high. Im recent weeks, however, they have 
shown signs of a healthy reaction. 


The valuation of your portfolio at August 31st 
last showed an appreciation of 103.8 per cent 
against 79.6 per cent a year earlier. The number 
of investments has betn reduced from 661 to 
616. The intention is to reduce them further. 


Visit to Australia—In June I was in Aus- 
tralia (visiting Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide 
and Perth) and was very favourably impressed 
by all I saw. This visit strengthened my belief 
in the future of Australia as a land of oppor- 
tunity. . 


Ihe report and accounts were adopted. 


J. & F. STONE LIGHTING 


& RADIO 
GRATIFYING TRADING IMPROVEMENT 


The 27th annual general meeting of J. & F 
Stone Lighting & Radio Limited was held on 
November 24th in London, Mr D. G. Nairn, 
OBE (the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from 
lated statement: , 


For the year to June 30, 1960, the net profits 
before taxation of your Group amounted to 
£802,769, compared with £526,775. The 
reasons for the increase are very largely due to 
the fact that we have been able to reap some 
of the benefits of the Trading seeds sown since 
credit restrictions were removed in October, 


his circu- 


<diawe to ene aclhan te cee 
immediate future, therefore, is 

bright, and so far as the current year i 
cerned, we cantinue with our policy of 

able expansion. 

The report was adopted and the total divi- 
dend of 35 per cent (30 per cent) was approved. 
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S. SIMPSON LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of DAKS Clothing) 


The twenty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of S. Simpson Limited was held on November 
24th in London. 

Dr S. L. Simpson, the chdirman, presided. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment : 


The demand for DAKS clothes throughout 
the country remains at a high level and your 
company continues its policy of close association 
with the leading retail stores who promote the 
sale of DAKS clothes. Your directors regret that 
the excess in demand even over the increased 
production capacity has not always permitted 
your company to satisfy completely the increas- 
ing volume of retail orders. The extension plans 
for increased production, referred to below, 
should prove of value in this respect. 


EXPORT TRADE) 


The Prime Minister and the President of the 
Board of Trade have recently urged the import- 
ance of even greater efforts in the export field 
Your directors have been active for many years 
in support of this Government policy, which 
your company accepts as essential to the 
economic welfare of this country, and I am glad 
to report that during the past year your com- 


SUSINESS and e PERSONAL 
INVESTMENT IN EUROPE 


A unique comprehensive service of investment news 
commen and share prices covering the “ Sin” and 
Seuzerland is now available from txchange Services 
tid.. imternatimal investment analysts. 14-18 Qucen 
Vicona Street. London. £.C 4. CEN O859-0034 


Electric and Oil Heater 
Manufacturer has 


FOR DISPOSAL 
STOCK 
COMPLETE PRODUCTION TOOLS 
REGISTERED DESIGNS 
ANID PLANT (IF REQUIRLD) 
TO PRODUCE 
WELL-KNOWN MAKE OF 
BOTH OIL AND ELECTRIC 
CONVECTOR HHEATIRS 
ry enquiries from principals shoulda oe 
addressed to 
Box 1414 
The Economist 
22 Ryder Street 
Si. James's. S Wt 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


Employers soqetting the services of Chartered Secretaries 
to fil secretar Similar executive posts are invited to 
communicate with the Secretary of the Institute (Dem. &). 
14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


INCORPORATED SECRETARIES’ 
QUALIFYING EXAMINATIONS 


are HELD each FUME, ont. DEGEMBER, at 85 centres | 


ia U.K. and overseas. Copy of syllabus and details regarding 
membership may be obtained from ; 


THE SECRETARY. 
THE CORPORATION OF SECRETARIES, 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSF. 
13 DEVONSHIRE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


F°% SALE: The Economist, complete set 1954 to date. — 
Ring PUT 4292, morcings until 10 a.m.—P. 
MYSTAL-CLEAR the solution to all my gift problems 
comes to me. El Cid for the whole list this Christmas. 
That's the glorious Spevish sherry that really warms the heart. 
Pew to FILM DIRECTOR—make your own movies 
the tew self-sctting Sportster wo camera. 
three icnses, automatic qpecuse, S00 19s. 9d. 
Peas me Wailace Heaton wit 1 Cine Specialista, 
127 New Bond Street, London, 
Y IDEAS. ~-Full details of a Group Literature Service 
oan Dept. E, Bow Group, 22 St, Giles High Street, 
SECON. “HAND BOOKS. The Economists’ Bookshop, 
nets Seawens See . London, W.C.2, invites you 
.— submit lists of books conomics, History and Social 
Sciences. you may wish to’ sel (oeriodicals excluded). j 
TGrmomn MANIST ts the journal of Scientific Humaniem 
aay mitten Send for free specimen copy. Bertrand 
mn of a Rationalin.” and booklet “ Living With 


peers a. (Dem. EB), 40 Drury Lane, London, W.C.2 
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pany’s exports exceeded 25 per cent of the total 
turnover. Exports to the United States of 
America, your American subsidiary, 
Simpson Imports Inc., have increased this year 
by 50 per cent. In regard to Canada, on the 
general economic background of a phase of un- 
certain consumer demand, Daks Canada Limited, 
your Canadian subsidiary, has done well to 
increase its turnover by some 10 per cent. This 
has been partly due to the reorganisation I re- 
ferred to in my last year’s report, the full effects 
of which should be shown over the next five 
years. Exports to Australia have increased in 
spite of import quotas and DAKS clothes are 
held in the highest esteem in the} Australian 
market. South Africa was formerly ‘one of our 
most important markets, but your company’s 
exports have progressively diminished through 
import restrictions. To maintain the repre- 
semtation of DAKS clothing in South Africa and 
to satisfy a persistent demand from the public, 
your company has recently entered into an agree- 
ment for the manufacture of DAKS trousers 
to our spécification in South Africa by a leading 
clothing manufacturer. The West Indies is an 
important market, with a large number of visitors 
from all over the wofld, and your company’s 
trading there has shown a considerable increase 
on last year’s figures. European exports have 
slightly decreased, partly due to the disad 
vantages of the present economic groupings. 


Your directors have again broadly maintained 
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the price structure in spite of a tendency for 
costs and overheads to rise. The recent national 
agreement between the clothing manufacturers 
and the trade union reduced the total working 
hours per week. A sustdined drive for increas- 
ing further the present high efficiency and more 
research in new techniques could offset these 
Strains on profit margins. To meet the in- 
creased sales requirements at home and dk 
your directors’ plans for a further extension of 
the Scottish production unit are timely and are 
being energetically implemented. Your direc- 
tors look to the future with cautious optimism 


SIMPSON (PICCADILLY)—GRATIFYING 
PROGRESS 


Another year of progress has been experienced 
by your wholly-owned subsidiary company, 
Simpson (Piccadilly) Limited. It is gratifying 
to report a considerably increased number of 
customers—resulting in increased turnover and 
increased profits. Through its Retail! Export 
Department, Simpson (Piccadilly) Limited con- 
tUnues to make a very worthwhile conttibution 
to Britain's export drive. By setting itself out to 
cater for the needs of overseas visitors—and pre- 
senting the highest standards of service and 
choice of quality goods—the department not 
only expands our export trade, but also enhances 
the reputation of British merchandise throughout 
the world 


The report and accounts were adopted 


APPOINTMENTS . 


WIMPEY 


SENIOR |O. & M. ASSISTANT 


required 


in an established department 


Candidates 


should be able to ‘undertake 


systems and procedures investigations 


throughout the Company, and have had several years’ practical experience either in 


an O. & M. department or with a firm of Management Consultants 


Good personality, 


initiative and a capacity for original thought are essential qualities, 


Written applications to: — 


GEORGE WIMPEY & CO), 


LIMITED, 


27 Hammersmith Grove, London. W.6 


Ref.) 121.F, 


LIBERAL PARTY- 


Research Assistant required in Liberal Research Department. 
Graduate; with capericncs in economic affairs and or towa 
planning am advantage 

Write with full details to Director, Liberal Resedrch Depart- 
ment, 56 Victoria Street. 


INSUMERS’ ASSOCIATION, publishers of “ Which’ ” 
205,000 and still rising. requires resource: 
the Director 
im the 
Association. Some practical experience of operational, market 
or business rescarch will be essential, Salary between £850 and 
ti. 250 @ year.—-For (urther details and application form write 
to Administration Officer, Consumers’ Assqciation, 355 High 
Holborn, W.C.1. 
LL-ESTABLISHED industrial consultants seek live, 
energetic and experienced top man to assist in ¢xpan- 
sonia a Salary and profit sharing. cones may 
be avai by financial participation but secondary 
importance.—Reply in full confidence to Box Tate 
CONOMIC SECTION requires ASSISTANT for general 
work, Previous experience not essential, but “ A ~ we 
History, Geography of Economics desirable. —Apply in 
writi ER sit Personnel Services Division, The Metal 
Box Limited, 37 Baker Street, W.1. 
CONOMIST experienced im market research for industrial 


is required by a specialist mark ary 
according to experience and quatifications. —Write to Box 1. 1422, 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 


Applications ere invited for a Scholarship provided by the 
Britis OU and Cake Mills Limited ~ tenable in the 
Department of Agricultural Economics. scholarship will 

for two years from oo. 1961, and will have a valuc 

£500 per annum. oe will be yy 
to tead (or the higher dedree of Master of ural Scienc 
Applicants should have a degree with honours in Economics 
or im Agriculture: applicants ios in 1961 i also be 
. Applications, full particulars of age 
qualifications. together with the names a not more than two 
Seferess. should be sent of Agricultural 
Economics. University of Reading, 7 Rediands Road. Keading 
by January 3). 1961 


EDICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL require MALT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER, aged 21-27. for ees 
work, in the Westminster area. on the ‘headquarters staff of 
the Medical Reseurch Council, Candidates must have quainnd. 
in not more than two examinations, the G.C_E 
cquivatent in five subjects (including two at Advanc peek, 
at least one of which must be @ science subject). ing 
salary, according to age, qualifications and Pr between 
£595 and £830 per — rising + ai 
Prospects of promotion a ow post is 
a -~—Write full det end an names of two Pro- 
business referees) to Medical Research Gun 
(quoting £320 ‘Tin, 38 Old Queen Street, London, S.W i 
COND ADVERTISEMENT.) 


- UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


ASSISTANTSHIP IN POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Applications are invited for an Assistantship in Political 
Economy. Salary scale: £800-£950 per annum, Initial salary 


according to experience and qualifications F.S.$.U. and family 
all —— benefits. 
eT (three copies) shoutd be jodeed. not later than 
wary 10, —- with the undersigned, from whom turther 
pases be otmained j 
ROBT. T. HUTCHESON. 
Secretary of University Court 
For turther appointments and uther ciassitied 
advertisements see pages 1090 and 109! 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP OR LECTURESHIP IN 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Applications are invited for a Senior Loctusethte or a 
Lectureship in Political Economy. Salary scale: £1,.750-£2.275 
_ for Senior Licturers; £1,050-41,.850 per annum 
Lecturers. initial salary and grade of _ appointment 
ace to experience and qualifications. FSS.U. and 
family allowance benefits. 

cations (eight copies) should be lodged. not later than 
January 10. 1961, with the undersigned, from whom further 

Particulars may be obtained. ia 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON. 
Secretary of University Court 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Standard-Triumph 


N° one at the moment seems to be pre- 
pared to guess how long the recession 
in the motor industry will last, 
recent statements to shareholders 


in their 
the indus- 


. Their reticence is 
understandable, though somewhat frustra- 
ting for shareholders who are wondering 
sim how fast and how far profits - 

ae from the record levels achieve 
In looking at the i > 
os ,, the chairmen of the various motor 
companies! have referred to the fall in 
exports to the United States, but have 
fired off most of their ammunition at the 
it to act on credit 
purchase tax. They have 
underlined their long-term faith in growth, 
still referring to the development schemes 
in the same terms as they were using 
in the boom. They may be wondering 
whether in the next five years or so 


question for shar 
ration. 
Shareholders in Standard-Triumph, be- 
cause the vulnerability of a medium-sized 
roducer is universally — may 
ve hoped that its eee. Gaal Tedder, 
would have discarded the generalities of his 
colleagues in the indu and ified 
some of the particular indeed 
the company. He has not done so: 
as he makes no attempt to disti 
profits earned from tractors’ and from on 
in 1958-59, shareholders are not even given 
any clear idea how Standard, standing alone 
as an ene car manufacturer, _— 


Dick 


bility of a merger if the right partner could 
be found, but Lord Tedder refrains from 
commenting about any of the a solu- 
tions of the company;s diffic Share- 
holders, however, have to make wag Bs own 


calculations about the worth of the shares. | 


This week the shares have risen from 7s. 6d. 
to 9s. 3d. so the yield on a dividend of 12 
per cent is 6.4 per cent and the carnings 

. The net 


loose tools and dies) have risen from {9.5 
million to £20.1 million. With the shift 
from tractors to road vehicles and the build- 
up of pressing capacity, there will have 
been some special factors in Standard’s 
increase in stocks in 1959-60. But if the 
recession were prolonged a prospective pur- 
chaser of the company—and, indeed, any 
investor in its shares—would have to ask 
himself what was the current value of 
these stocks. 


Great Universal Stores 


HE present —- hire purchase busi- 
ness has a double-edged effect on the 
ofits of Great Universal Stores. In the 
six months to September 3oth last trading 
profits rose from {12,110,000 in the corre- 
yee, six months last year to 
13:194,000. But unlike last year when a 
provision of {3,191,000 was made for 
hire purchase profits the total 
provision has been reduced by {545,000 in 
the latest six months. Sales have risen so 
this would suggest that profitability has 
been reduced. At the end of March the 
provision had risen sharply to £20} million 
so that it would now appear to amount to 
£20 million and additions to profits from 
this source are still likely to be big. 
Apart from hire sales other 
forms of trading by 
“ satisfactory increases.” 
probable that ts in the second half of 
the year (which includes the Christmas 
shopping period) will not fall below those 
for the same period in 1959-60. Thus 
earnings for the full year seem likely to run 
between 85 and go per cent. Recent signs 
that retail trade as a whole is levelling off 
miay temper the optimism of those who hope 
the final dividend will be maintained at 30 
per cent even though the increase in the 
interim dividend from 74 to 12} per cent 
has been made simply to reduce the dis- 
parity between the interim and final. On 
a dividend of 37} per cent the ss. “A” 
shares at 46s. 104d. yield almost 4 per cent. 


Royal Dutch/Shell 


N the ane of this year the Royal 
Dutch/Sheil group sold on an average 


have shown , 
t it seems — 


1079 
the rephasing of operations and purchases 
has enabled the group to arrest the earlier 
decline in profit margins. 

The improvement in profits follows 

1 rgely upon the reduction from £356.7 
to £351.3 million in operating 
expenses. This is the first time for eighteen 
months that opera’ expenses have actu- 
ally been reduced. re has also been a 
substantial reduction in capital expenditure, 
from {114.6 million to {94.9 million ; it 
will be recalled that in April Lord Godber 
said that the “aim is to hold capital 
expenditure at the minimum consistent with - 
the needs of business . . . as long as present 


SALES AND INCOME 
(£ million) 
1959 1960 
3rd Ist = 
Sales -— qtr. 


Including duties. 664-8 
Excluding duties 479-9 


16-8 
Net income/sales* . . 8-3 


* After deducting sales taxes, excise duties, etc., 
from turnover. 
conditions in the oil industry continue.” 
Even so for the first time since 1957 
the group’s liquid assets have fallen 
below the {£400 million mark. As the 
ee te 
of the year shows a slight ad oe 
£126.9 million to {129.1 milion as 
result of the improvement the third 
¢ , the full year’s autuae-el Shell 
ransport are likely to be over 70 cent 
(subject to any tax adjustments). Thus the 
"s expectation of a small increase on 
the tax free payment of 233 per cent in 
On that dividend 


1959 may be realised. 
' the 


£1 shares at 1273. 6d. yield just over 
6 per cent. 


Gorringe 


wice the directors of Frederick 
Gorringe, the t store in 
Victoria, have beaten off take-over bids and 
several times the other big department 
store im Victoria, the Army and Navy 
Stores, has been mentioned as a possible 
candidate for a take-over. Now these two 
companies hope to get together, with the 
directors of Gorringe recommending share- 
holders to accept the bid by the Army and 
Navy for its preference and or shares 
(which carry equal voting rights). With the 
Navy ordi shares at 438. 

the offer of two of the ordi shares plus 
1§s. in cash for every three of Gorringe’s 





City and Central 
Investments 


HAREHOLDERS in City and Central 
Investments have this week received 
from Mr Charles Clore, the chairman, the 
first and only accounts of this property com- 
pany in its présent form. By the time the 
accounts for the current year are ready for 
presentation the d merger with Mr 
Jack Cotton’s City Centre Properties will 
have been carried through. In his statement 
Mr Clore says that he is certain that the 
merger, which will make the combined 
group the largest property company in this 
country, will prove to be in the long term 
interests of the shareholders of both com- 
nies. 

Since the City and Central shares were 
first offered to the public at 2§s. each in 
September, 1959, the company has ex- 
panded rapidly. For the year to the end 


of June the group’s total rental income, for - 


example, amounted to £525,000, against a 
prospectus estimate of £350,000. This 
reflects rents from two major acquisitions, 
Hampstead Garden Suburb and the Shop 
Group. The rents from properties owned 
by the company a year ago fell short of the 
prospectus estimate as certain large proper- 
ties were let later than had been anticipated. 
The directors say that their policy is to let 
to tenants “ of the highest calibre.” 

Of the seven properties which were in 
course of development last year all are fully 
let with the exception of Moor House (for 
which terms have been agreed for letting 
about half the available space) and of 70-88, 
Oxford Street (where a few shops remain 
to be let). Among the major schemes on 
hand are the development of a freehold site 
in Park Lane to include a hotel run by 
‘Hilton Hotels of America. Arrangements 
have been made with the Prudential to 
_ borrow £3 million on the security of a long 
| term mortgage of the hotel and the “ Pru” 
has also agreed to lend up to {10 million 
to finance future property developments. 
The company already has the backing of 
the Legal and General to the tune of {10 
million, of which at June 30th last £4 
million had been taken up by City and 


| 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Central. At that date bank loans amounted 
to £54 million and the balance sheet showed 
properties and sites in course of develop- 
ment at {£144 million. A substantial part 
of the price for the much publicised pur- 
chase of 40 Wall Street has been raised 
by mortgage in New York and Mr Clore 


| sees this acquisition as a basis for expansion 


in North America. 

At the time of the prospectus Mr Clore 
forecast a dividend of 10 per cent for 
1959-60 (which has now to be paid) and a 
dividend of 25 per cent for the following 
year. Shareholders will hope that the formal 
detail of the merger with City Centre will 
give up to date estimates‘of both dividends 
and profits as on the forecast dividend of 
25 per cent the yield is only 2.2 per cent, 
even the shares have fallen from 


their peak of 70s. 9d. to $5s. 9d. 
Wood Hall Trust | 


—— MONTAGU should mot be dis- 
appointed with ine results from Wood 
Hall Trust, in which it acquired a 12 per 
cent interest in April, nor should other 
shareholders, They were told ‘by Mr 
Michael Richards, the chairman, at the time 
of the sale of a large part of his sharehold- 
ing to the merchant bankers that this offer 
at 35s. per share would not be extended to 
them “because the directors consider that 
stockholders will benefit in the long run from 
retaining their holdings rather than selling 
them.” The §s. shares now stand at 48s. 6d. 
to yield 34 per cent on the tax free dividend 
of 20 per cent (as originally forecast by Mr 
Richards in April). This is equivalent to 
just over 32} per cent, less tax, and com- 
pares with the payment of 25 per cent, less 
tax, in 1958-59. And shareholders are now 
to receive a one for one scrip issue. 

Gross profits and investment ingome for 
the year to June — amounted to 
£877,000, which is well up to the estimate 
of “ not less than £800,000” ; these figures 
do not include any profits from Hart Son 
and Company, tthe merchant banking firm, 
which was sold 'to Samuel Montagu to avoid 
any conflict of interests which might other- 
wise have occurred. The accounts, however 
reflect a special dividend of {163.500 paid 
by Hart Son and Company before the sale 
so that after tax of £454,000 (against 
£405,000) net profits have risen from 
£369,000 to £586,000. Excluding the 
special dividend, earnings cover Wood 
Hall's biggger payment about 2} times, but 
this would be reduced if Samuel Montagu 
exercised its valuable option to take up 
ne million ss. shares (which would give it 
a 34 per cent. interest in Wood Hall) at 
40s. this year. 

The company’s interests extend from wine 
and spirits through David Sandeman to 
estate and property development through 
Davis Estates, which is the largest company 
in the group. As the profits of Davis 
Estates fell slightly, from {£408,000 to 
£397,000, the advance in Wood Hiall’s 
would seem to reflect earnings from newly 
acquired subsidiaries and bigger profits 


. from David Sandeman. 
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Birfield 
2. encouraging quarterly figures of 
profits and sales issued by Birfield and 
the forecast of a bigger dividend when a 
one-for-one scrip issue was made in April 
showed that the company. had made a strik- 
ing recovery from the setback it suffered in 
1958-59. How much so was revealed in the 
accounts drawn up on July 31st, which 
showed that gross profits had risen from 
£2,375,000 to £4,112,000 and net profits 
from £367,000 to £1,168,000. Sales had 
risen by £6 million to £26.3 million and 
gross profit margins had improved from 11.5 
to §§.7 per cent and net margins from 4.7 
to 9.9 per cent. 

Over 60 per cent of Birfield’s sales are to 
the motor industry and in 1959-60 the com- 
pany was unable |to meet all the demands 
made upon it. Despite the recession in the 
motor industry sales for the first three 
months of the current year show a further 
rise and the company is also building up its 
replacement market again. Sales on this 
side of the business in 1960-61 are expected 
to approximate more closely to the more 
usual proportion of about 12} per cent of 
total sales than they did in 1959-60 when 
|they represented only about 4 per cent, It 
is against this background that the directors 
in proposing the second scrip issue in a year 
say that a to maintain the dividend 
at 10 per cent on the capital as increased 
by the one-for-five issue. On this forecast 
the £1 shares at §6s. 3d. cum the scrip issue 
vield 4.3 per cent. 


1960 


Brewing Results 


eee scale in production and 
distribution have enabled the bigger 
and better managed breweries to secure 
from an increase in beer consumption a 
more than proportionate increment in 


profit. These breweries have also been 
able to promote the sale of beers, particu- 
larly those served in a bottle or under 
pressure from a metal cask, which give the 
brewer and his tenants a better margin of 
profit. Money, of course, has had to be 
spent on capital account to produce this 
result, but to grow in this competitive in- 
dustry this money has had to be spent. 
Flowers Breweries has been numbered 
for some time among the more progressive 
in the industry and it was one of the first 
to introduce beer served under pressure in 


' this country. Shareholders will be pleased 


with its results for the year to September 
30th ; gross profits have risen by 28 per 
cent, from £1,045,00. to £1,337,000, and 


| Net profits by as much as 45} per cent, from 


£495.000 to £721,000. The ordinary divi- 
dend has been effectively raised from 9 to 
II per cent (thus exceeding an earlier fore- 
cast by one per cent). In addition there is a 
special non-recurring dividend of one per 
cent arising from the capital profit made 
on disposing of a trade investment. The 
trading dividend is covered about 2} times 
and at 13s. 7}d. the 5s. shares yield 4 per 
cent, 

United Breweries, which set out on a 
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policy of acquiring other breweries in the 
North of England and Scotland under the 
name of Northern Breweries, has published 
its first report. It relates only to the six 
months to September 30th, but the profit 
of £1,501,000 it then earned and the divi- 
dend of 5} per cent are sufficiently good to 
encourage hope that the forecast of a 
payment of not less than 10 per cent for 
1960-61, which puts the §s. shares at 
12s. 3d. on a yield of 4.4 per cent, will be 
exceeded. The group, however, is "short of 
permanent. capital. Its bank overdraft 
amounts to {2.7 million, largely reflecting 
the fact that three of the companies taken 
over already had substantial bank over- 
ts and another was acquired partly for 
cash. Capital commitments, moreover, are 
estimated at {1.2 million. It is not there- 
fore surprising that the directors plan a 
funding operation. What form it will nn 
has not been revealed, but the 
already has over £8.2 million in or 
shares, over {2.7 million in preference 
shares and nearly £5.7 million in lees stock 
in issue. Integration in trade is nd ye 
necessity for a group that has exp 
quickly as this. The chairman, Mr H. L. 
Bradfer-Lawrence, - indicates that the 
present large number of brands sold 
regionally will be reduced and that some 
brands—of which Carling Lager will be 
the first—will be promoted nationally. 


Furniture Profits 
‘io annual reports from two furniture 


retailers and from a leading furniture 
manufacturer add to the laments within 
the industry about the burden of hire 
purchase restrictions. The directors of 
Gomme Holdings, the makers of G-plan, 
frankly admit that there were signs that'the 
favourable conditions of 19599 were 
changing before the Chancellor acted in 
April. Now the labour force has been cut 
and short-time working introduced. 
Although a new range of furniture is being 
introduced its reception will be affected by 
the credit squceze and it is unlikely to 
transform the present a level of 
orders. The chairman, Mr H. N. Sporborg, 
is oo about future prospects although 

ast performance the group should do 
ve when rs pick up again. Oveft the 
year to July 29th gross profits fell from 
£800,000 to £636,000 and net profits were 
23 per cent lower at £295,000. Stocks 
have risen from {£661,000 to {1,089,000 
and £534.000 has been borrowed from the 
banks. The ordinary dividend has been 
reduced from 2§ to 20 per cent, covered 2} 
| times by earnings. At 17s. 4)d. the §s. 
ordinary shares yield 5.8 per cent. 


Phillips New ~ 
Years to end-june 1959 1960 1960 
‘000s £'000s 
, Trading profit ... 412 045 654 
Depreciation ‘ 52 
Tax , 143 


162 
279 


,Unearned profit 


Ordinary ; dividend, 
percent..... ' ‘ 7; 


' £1,194,504 to 
£ 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Furnishing Stores did well in the 


Philli | 
first half of the financial year which ended 


on Juse 25th, but sales fell sharply in May 
and June and a small trading loss was made 
in the first three months of the current 
financial year. In 1959-60 a net loss of 
£60,000 was incurred after the provision 
for unrealised profits on hire-purchase 
accounts had been increased from £68,000 
to £235,000 The ordinary dividend has 
again been passed and any improvement in 
the current year obviously depends upon a 
relaxation of credit restrictions. 


The’ profits of New Day Furnishing 
Stores also fell substantially in the last two 
months of the year to June 30th. In 
January, when a one-for-four rights issuc 
was made, the directors forecast a §0 per 
cent dividend “ subject to unforeseen cir- 
cumstances”; in the event the dividend 
has been set at 37} per cent. The group is 
now expanding its interests in cash retailing, 
including food supermarkets and a newly 
acquired chain hardware stores. At 
gs. 6d. the 2s. ordinary shares yield just 
over 8 per cent, but the dividend is not 
fully covered by carnings. 


National Commercial 
Bank of Scotland 


LTHOUGH the bank has raised its 
dividend from a forecast 1§ per cent 
to 164 per cent for the year on the capital 
as increased by the rights issue and is also 
to pay an extra 1} per cent as a 1sgoth 
anniversary bonus, the chairman, Mr Ian 
Macdonald, feels that it has been “a year 
of marking time,” the most disappointing 
feature of which was the decline in deposits 
by £10 million to £226 million. This 
decline, though partly due to a change in 
accounting procedure, is also attributable to 
the counter-attraction of high deposit rates 
outside the banks. Net income for the year 
to October 25th rose by £345,854 from 
£1,540,358; of this 
600,000 was income from Lloyds and 
Scottish Finance, which is owned on a 
50-50 basis with Lloyds. 


Results from the hire purchase group fall 
below expectations of a year ago. Profit for 
the year before taxation amounts to {£3 
million. This is no more, on an annual 
basis, than profits in the first nine months 
of the group's trading in January-Septem- 
ber, 1959, despite the rise in the volume 
of hire purchase paper from £69 million to 
£99 million in the year to September 30th 
last. Dividends paid to the two banks were 
£1,194,000, after tax, which appears to 
represent very roughly the same rate on 
capital as in 1959. decline in profit 
margins is attributed by Mr Macdonald to 
three influences: the rise in the cost of 
borrowed money, increasing competition 
and more bad debts. He reports evidence 
of an improvement in the quality of 


business, and he reports an increase in the 


provision for “ unearned finance charges ” 
from £6.9 million to £9.§ million. 


1051 
London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS Nov. 14 Nov. 28 
LAST DEALINGS Now. 25 Dec. 9 
ACCOUNT DAY Dec 6 Oec 20 


Dec. 12 
Dec 29 


HE previous week's depression in the 
markets deepened in the first half of 

the week to Wednesday with fresh news of 
the impact of the credit squeeze. The 
announcements that Ford were to work a 
four-day week and that G.E.C. were cut- 
= their refrigerator and cooker prices 

ed to the misgivings that greeted the 
news of difficulties in hire purchase finance 
houses. On Monday the Financial Times 
ordinary share index fell by 8.4 points to 
295.2, its lowest point this year. At the 
lower levels, however, buyers reap ed, 
but modest gains in prices on T y and 
Wednesday were not sufficient to elles the 
earlier heavier losses and over the week The 
Economist indicator fell by 13.9 points to 
353.4. The gilt-edged market was relatively 
quiet; although there was some foreign buy- 
ing after the weekend it was not enough 
to offset small domestic selling orders. 
Prices fell mainly among short-dated and 
irredeemable stocks. Conversion 4} per 
cent 1964 fell by 4 to 96/5 and War 
Loan 35 per cent lost {| to 60%, despite 
some American buying before the weck- 
end, Long-dated dominion loan stocks 
_— in demand and their prices remained 
rm 

Hire purchase share prices recovered 
somewhat after sharp falls and over the 
week both Bowmaker at 23s. 1}d. and Lom- 
bard Banking at 18s. 14d. showed losses of 
10}d. Bank share prices fell in sympathy 
with them and made net losses over the 
week after some small gains on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. Barclays lost 4s. to 
63s. 3d. and Lloyds §s. 6d. to 70s. 9d. 
Brewery share prices fell and Whitbread 
“A” lost 4s. to 113s.; some smal] gains 
followed the news of record profits on 
Ansells on Wednesday. The market for 
chemical shares was dull and ICI lost 
3s. 4}d. to 68s. 10}d. Store share prices, 
apart from Gorringe, were a after 
the chairman of Debenhams confirmed that 
the rise in retail sales was levelling off. 
Debenhams lost 4s. 9d. to §28. 3d. and 
Marks and Spencer 2s. 9d. to 94s. 6d. 
Amc ding electrical shares AE], GEC 
and rnglish Electric all touched new 
“lows” before the. weekend; EMI last 
2s. 3d. to 42s., but English Electric fell 
only 3d. to 33s., gaining 1s. 3d. on the 
news that the proposed merger with GEC 
had fallen through. GEC also gained 9d. 
on Wednesday, but at 32s. showed a net 
loss of 1s. Guest Keen were quoted ex 
rights on Monday and over the week fell 
by 7s. 6d. to 79s. Other losses were also 
made among food, textile, motor and steel 
share prices. Unilever fell by 1s. to 148s. 6d. 
but Turner and Newall were an exception 
and gained 2s. 6d. to §§s. 1d. Insurance 
share prices fell ; Commercial Union lest 
38. od. to 62s. 6d. and among the heavier 
priced shares Legal and General fell by 1% 
to 23: ". 
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YORK STOCKS 


Prices, 1960 | Lasts Two 
| Ovidends 
(@) (b) ic) 


Price, Price Yreid 
Oran Now 23, Nov 30. Nov 30. Cover 


| ORDINARY Price, Price, Yield, 
1930 1960 1960 STOCKS 


|New 23. Now. 30, Now 30, Cover 
1960 1960 1960 


‘FOOD & TOBACCO ‘ MISCE 


Allied Supphers 10/- Assoc. British Picture $/- 
Asoc. British Foods .5/~ Amoc. Televmion A’ 5/- 
Bovr! Defd ai Beecham Group S/- 
Brooke Bond 8’ S/- Boots Pure Drug S/- 
International Tea / British Match él 
j. Lyons ‘A’ British Oxygen 5/- 
Ranks Briash Ropes 2/6 
Spiller De La Rue 10/- 
Tate & Lyle Genetner ‘A’ S/- 
Unigace Glaxo. ...... 


10/- 
Brit, Amer. Tobac Harricons & Cr Oefd. ¢! 
Gallaher Hoover A’ $/- 

Word 


imperial Tobacco 
inter. Comp. & Tab 
INSURANCE National Canning 
Britannic Powell Duffryn 
Commercial Unioh Radio Rentals 


Equity & Law Life Rank Organisation 
General Accident Schweppes 


Guardian ¢ Seas ‘A’ 
Lega! & General 8', a *Thomas Tilling 
Northern & Emp! S$ @ Turrer & Newal! 
Peart 90420 Unilever 
Prudencial “A 94> Unwed Glass 
Royal t4'g@ Un ted Molasses 
Roya! Exchange 
MOTORS & AIRCRAFT ; SHIPPING 
British Motor 5/- Brit & Com wealth 
Ford Motor cusere 
jaguar Cars A France Fenwick 
Leyland Motor Furnes Withy 
Rootes Motors ‘A London & Overseas 
Standard-Triumph 5+ -P & O Detd 
Bristo! Aefoplane Reardon Smith 
Dowty Group Roya Man 
Hawker Siddeley 
Rolls-Royce 
Dunlop Rubber 
losegh Lucas 
Presied Stee! 
Tripex Holder as 


MINES 

Arg o-Amercan 10 
ne Gold Fieids €1 

eneral Mining il 
Union Corporation 6 
Daggafontein - 
Free State Gedu'd - 
Hartebdee tfontern - 
President Brand - 

| Western Holdings 

Winkelhaak 
Chartered 
Rhod, Angio-Amer 
Rhod, Se'ection Ts 
Roan Anelope 
Tanganyrka Cons 
Consolidated Zinc él 
De Beers Defd Reg 5/- 
Internat. Nicke! pv 
London Tin 4 
Rio Tinto 10 
Tronoh i 5 
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STEEL 
Co ville 
Dorman Long 
Lancashire Stee 
South Durham 
| Steet Co o Wae 
| Stewarts & Loyd 
ohn Summer 
Utited Stee 
Wh ‘ehead 
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TEXTILES 

Calico Prin ers 

& P. Coats il 
Fine Sp nner il 
Lancashire Cotton at 
Toota al 
Bradford Dyer él 
Wingworth Morr s 4 
Patons & Baldwins ét 
Wen Riding Wor ited ¢1 
Woo:comber at 
Courtau!ds a 
jute Indusiries 10/-- 
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PROPERTY 
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Alliance Trust 


BET A Defd 
7", British Pecro'eum 


Burmah Ou 
Castroi 
Roya! Dutch 


Cable & Wireless 
City & Cent. inven 
City Centre Props - 


eenrncvge 


City Lond. Rea) Prop. <! 
Hudson's Bay al 
a Land Securrries 10, - 


¢ 2':¢@ «Lond Carty Freehid 10/- 
PAPER & NEWSPAPERS : 


Davy Mirror A S/- TEA & RUBBER 

Odhams Press 10/- t20 b Cons. Tea & Land ai 42/6 
WH Smith & Son A’ él t9 bd \okai (Assam) a} 28/6 
Bowater Paper él Nil @ Nuwara Eliya at 1/6 
Albert E Reed ii 4 @ Grand Cent. inves: 2/- 1/9" 
Spicers cI 40 b London Asiatic a/- ' 6/3 
Wiggins Teape ai 12',0 Used Sua Betong ai / 77/6 
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Sheli Transport 
Uliramar 
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The Economist Indicator (1953 = 100) 


Indicator Yield % ° 1960 RY SHARE INDICATOR 
369 9° High 7 
366 St ’ 


aso ae . aa 
353.4 (Sept. 7) (May 4) 
350 OF 


t Excituding Ford 
Financial Times Indices 
Ord Ord Fixed ee Bargains 
Index t Yield Int. ¢ — Marked 
308 7 438 88 4% 5-42 14.040 
303 6 4 66 88.45 5 42 14.717 
295 2 479 66 24 5-43 18.046 ' 
2997 47 88 07 $4 16.406 } 
302-3 468 a7 94 5-45 14.873 ae eee pee eee Pee eee 


High, 342 9 (Jan. 4) Low, 295-2 (Nov. 28) JFMAMIJSASONDIS F MAMI JAS OND! 
t july 1. 1935= 100 + 1928 100 (959 


240 


nlatiaiea asec eieiaaaeattaa tame etatciiiiia iain latte iii emtasis seater ed a Le 
Yields based on assumed dividends —Bass, 20°. Borax Defd., 11',° Bowril, 12% BSA. 16% Chartered Bank, 1S, City & Central inv, 25° . & P. Coan, 5° 
Commercial Union, 40°. vy-Ashmore 25°, Debenhams, 2/ 69°, Dorman Long. 10%. G.U5. A’, 37'2%. Hawker Siddeley, 108% ‘imperial /: ae Industries, Wines 
ew industr - 13% ‘ cond Poser * % Legal & Genera’, 1908, Lewss's Invest. Tot. 17%. London Overseas Freighters, |7',% Martins Bank, 13',%. Norihern 

mployers’, 18',%% oyal Exchange. 17',°% ; " 


Schweppes, 23°% W H Smith & Son, 12% Turner & Newall, 11's%. Unilever. 22-77%. Woolworth, 357%. 
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Money and Exchanges 


, EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
For the week ended November 26, 1960, there was an HE Bank of England continues to hold 

saeuie "S Si Srael eae eles the discount market on a tight rein. (& mithion) Coe, B { Mas, 2. | Hes 
Borrowing at the penal rate was neces: 

on each of the first three days of this week, | “**,Deportment: 

and on Tuesday six or seven houses were Notes in banking dept... 

“in” for a moderate amount. This See et as Seat”, 

followed comfortable conditions the pre- eee 

vious week as a result of official disburse- |/sening Deparment 

ments. This week call money rates have | Osposia: 

risen to 4} per cent, nearly 4 per cent Spusial depecss 

above the average rate on Treasury bills. 

This rate again fell, though less steeply, 

at last week’s tender, by 8.68d. to | ‘Secure: me 

£4 12s. 9.25d. In New York, under the Discounts and advances 45.2 

influence of the banking system’s increased —"*: 4; &a 

re ae 110 Ranta reserves, the bill rate ell from 2.396 per Banking department reserve } 26 

Total Inland Revenue 3273,000}1282,450 1294.804} 40,609 37.083 | cent to 2.326 per cent, so that the margin | - p,..orion ” , Ja %, . So 

.. 1458 630] 922,167 | 972,495 }26.794 26,590 | on short term rates between the two centres | — 
.. | 950,150) 626.050) 653,415}20,355 11,530 is now 2.31 per cent. The premium on Government debit is 11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 


Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2,300 million on 
forward dollars has narrowed somewhat, to | November 23rd 


(@-|4, faising the margin on covered TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
a to ee ee ine - ' Amount (f£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
bid by 2d. to £98 16s. 10d. for 91 day bills one | 
at last week's tender, and received 63 per 
cent of its application, against 69 per cent 
at the previous tender. Total applications 7) m0 00 
at £375 million were at their lowest point 91 day 
since August 1959. P 20-¢ 
MONEY RATES 
ag ere aegaammarenart as 
Bank rate (from % 
%, WNO/O) ..., BH | 
as a ee Deposit rates | “ 436-49 
258,295 428,212) 14,637 45,38! ~— um): a" $04, 
535-6» 


S,-4's Nov. 
i 64), « 
errs ne SS 


5 


2390 
290: 
220- 
270- 
790 
290 
280 
280- 
es 


ee9g cogc0 
“Sts ersces & 


Cr. 
427,505 | 320,615] 18,463 23,433 


SSse & 


Official discpunt % 
rete: : 
Grom 3'3%, W860) 3 


Sat 


63 day bills. ~ Allotment cut by £10 million. 


neeeat new SSS Fe cman Hab. LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


| Market Rates: Spot 


| 25 | November 26 | November 28 | November 29 ! November 30 
FLOATING DEST ! 


(f million) | 2B eSig 2D BIl ig 2-80 g',4 | 2-81-80" 
! a 2-7 | “gpalgng | 2-74h-e*, “2- ale 75" 2: 741Ij—-t 
Treasury Bills ] nh Fr. . ° 13- s| 13- | $3- 13-76! 4-1) | 
Ad 12-105—-7— | 
139-52')- i 
10-6! e : 
73 
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Prices and Wages 


WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator 
All items 
Food . .“ 
Fibres 
Metals 


Other items 


BRITISH WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

Materials used in: 
All manufacturing industries 
Mechanical engineering 
Electrical machinery ...... 
Building and civil engineering . 
House building 

Products of : 
All manufacturing industries 
Chemicals and allied trades 
tran and steel.... 
Textile industry 
Food manufacturing 

Commodities ; 
Cotton, raw . 
Wool, raw 
Rubber, No 
Softwood 
Copper 


UK RETAIL PRICES 
All stems (') 
Food 


1 RSS. ome month future 
imported 
ex-warehouse 4 


All items 
Food . 
Housing 
Clothing 
Fuel and light 
Household durable goods 
Drink 
Tobatco as er ere 
Purchasing power of € (based on al! 
consumer spending) . 1938= 100 


UK TERMS OF TRADE 
Import prices 

All ems .... ; 

Food. drink and tobacco 

Basic materials 

Fuels ane 

Manufactured goods 
Export prices 

All items vr 

All manufactures . 


Engineering products 

Textiles (excluding clothing) 
Terms of trade 

Ratio of import to export prices 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed 
sterling) ; 


UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates: 
All workers (') 


Women... 
luven:sles (4) 


All workers 

Weekly earnings |‘) 
Pian dhsae 
Women (ful! time) 
Youths (*) ... 
Girls (‘) eee 


Ail workers 
Men... 


‘ 
(') For a rough conversion to basis of june. 1947, multiply throughour by | 534 
calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service 
(*) In general mates under 2! and females under 18 years of age 


by | 56) 


1085 


The follow:ng list shows the most recent dates on which each statisucal page appeared. 


Prices and Wages 


Manpower and Output.... 


Nov. 17 


95 87 
98 8 948 


88 90 
84 
93 9 80 | 80 
76 
2) 


81 7 
83) 
BI 2 
129 0 


797 708 
107 2 104 3 


Monthly averages 1989 


1958 1959 Sept 


100 101 
123 5 124 
114 mS 
it4 113 
itt tit 


101 
124 
ms 
113 
itt 


ow-wnw 


tt 
106 
129 

% 
106 


it 
106 
128 

% 
107 


wewos 


68 
76 
148 
95 
95 


69 
82 


95 
92 


eona-O@ 2oorwu oseeou~m 


on--—-@nr 


109 6 108 
108 2 106 


273 
285 
180 
268 
284 
300 
261 
428 


36 


SSLseZ 


§ Sa5-=3 


4(*) 


418°) 
3Bi(*) 


102 
124 
ms 
113 
tit 


tt 
106 


(5) Surveys made twice a year ; 


Nov 


October 


woaororeo vy ewnww 


we non 


BRITISH 
This week 


26» 


Externa’ Trade 


odustrial 


OVERSEAS 


eo @wnwnw 2oonw 


oe 2s 


92 

ai 
106 8 
78-9 
1031 


luly 


10) 
126 
it? 
iS 
4 


113 
106 
128 
100 
107 


75 
76 
lot 
106 


Profits . . 


969 


'S Nov 


91 

82 0 
107 3 
78 5 
103 2 


1969 
August 


100 
126 
17 
nS 
114 


eeo480 


113 
105 
128 
101 
107 


ann ev 


75 
72 
46 
06 
98 


e?an@e 


22. Now 


Ones @OYnwo 


awww 


29 


(2) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid o/ 
(3) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947. multiply throughout 


annual figures relate to October survey. (*) Apri 





The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 


Representation throughout 
the United Kingdom 
the British Commonwealth and 
elsewhere abroad 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON 


INSURE 
YOUR 
INCOME 


would your income continue if 
you were unable to work due to sickness 
or accident ? 
A week, a month, a year? 
And what happens when it stops ? 


Insure your income with the Permanent Sickness 
Insurance Company. 

Our policies cannot be cancelled on account of 
frequent or heavy claims and continue right up 
to age 65. 


Write for full particulars mentioning this advertisement to the? 
ermanent 
2 : 
ickness 


nsurance Co.,Ltd. | 


3 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON W.1! 
TELEPHONE LANGHAM 034! 
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B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & C0. 


BANKERS 


Established in London in 1858 


Partners: 


R. A. Vreede, H. H. Oerlemans. 
The Twentsche Bank (London) Ltd. 
Netherlands Trading Society (London) Ltd. 


WE ARE ABLE TQ GIVE A_ SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE COVERING ALL ‘TRANSACTIONS 
WITH ‘THE NETHERLANDS. THE NETHER- 
LANDS ANTILLES, SURINAM, INDONESIA, 
SINGAPORE, MALAYA, BURMA, INDIA, 
PAKISTAN, THE FAR EAST, SAUDI ARABIA, 
LEBANON, IRAN, EAST AFRICA, TANGIER, 
ARGENTINE, URUGUAY AND NEW YORK. 


54, 55 & 36 THREADNEEDLE ST. 
LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephone: LONdon Wall 2131 


St 


& 

in 

e Industrial 
Finance 

e Experience 
in 
Management 
of 
Foreign 
Capital 


Foreign 
Exchonge 
Business 

also our line 


The 
Industrial Bank 
of Japan, Ltd. 


Head Office: 
Marunouchi, ‘Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
New York Office : ) 


’ 30, Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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GUIDING 
HAND 


Latin Americarepresents one of the world’s 

a . beg richest areas, containing rapidly developing 

... we've just concluded some important negot- de ZZ countries of great potential. But in dealing 
iations with our bank. Fortunately for us they ey pe: Saseo oe - oo cada 
: i Licati ee ih guidance of the specialistin Latin American 
believe in d f : oe and have a District trade affairs. The Bank of London & South 
Head Office in this — with its own general Br ng America can offer you that guidance. The 
manager and board of directors. It saved us a lot be Bank and its associate, the Bank of London 
of time and we were dealing with people who Se & Montreal, are equipped to supply infor- 
knew us and our special problems hoe ae mation on economic and trade cohditions 


4 throughout Latin America, and are supplied 
our bank’s Martins cca 


with the latest information on current 
Mertins Bank Lumted Head Office: 4 Water Strect, Liverpuel 2 8 exchange regulations, customs tariffs and 
import controls. With nearly a century's 
experience of Latin American Trade, the 


Bank speaks with special authority of a 


3 EE 


continent it knows so well. . the 
ALWAYS g* continent of Latin America. 


a 


ot 
. 


3 
=I 
o 


HEAD OFFICE and London Branch: 

40-66 Queen Victoria St. London ec 4 City 9822 
BRADFORD: §5 Well Street Bradford 25693 
MANCHESTER: 36 Charlotte Street Central 7: is 


MIDLANDS Representative: 50 Great Charles St 
Birmingham 3 Central 4058 


NEW YORK: 34 Wall Stréct 
PARIS: 89-91 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré 
i, Continental Representative’s Office : 
ESTABLISHED : 1097 Talacker 35, Zurich, and branches throughout 


THE NIPPON KANGYO BANK LTD. Latin America, Portugal and Spain 
ATA TTT SAS OR MARR ANROR RTC MTHS A 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA, TOKYO Sereq 
121 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
1 Royel Exchange Ave., London, £.C. 3, England 


# 
t 


S 


zi 





heshire 
for Cheese 


but YORKSHIRE 
for INSURANCE 


The quality of Cheshire and, indeed, all home 
produced cheeses is widely appreciated. Tastes may 
differ but one thing is certain, the Grocer, like many 
of the independent traders, realises the value of 
“Yorkshire Insurance’. Not only his premises, 
*stock and home can be covered, but also there are 
“Yorkshife’’ personal pension schemes for the,self- 
employed to provide that extra income when he 
finally locks-up-shop. 

Whatever your insurance requirements, pur local 
branch manager will be pleased to advise you. Get 
in touch with him right away. 


* The ‘Yorkshire’ also provides proteo- 
tion against ‘‘ loss of profits’’ and 
increased overhead erpenses due to fire. 


| THE YORKSHIRE insurance Company tro 


Chief Offices: St. Helen's Square, YORK 
and Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Branches and Agencies throughout the wurld 
Behind the up-to-date “Yorkshire 


150 wears af experince and ° 
throughout the world 
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CLIVE DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


% 
TREASURY, 
BANK and FINE TRADE 
BILLS DISCOUNTED 


Money received on Deposit 
at Call and Short Notice at 


current market rates of interest. 


1 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, 
! LONDON, E.C.3. 


TELEPHONI 4{PENCE Jiol FELEX Z5i 


es 
te TiS lll) 


AUQUREE 
LL ELLE 


HEAD OFFICE : OSAKA 
JAPAN : 187 BRANCHES 
OVERSEAS : LONDON, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO, TAIPEI 
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: +} 340 reporters give you the story 
—_ of Canadian business today. 


For the businessman interested in Canada, Imperial 
Bank gathers information from more than 340 
trained reporters—the Imperial branches that stretch 
from Halifax to Vancouver Island. From them, our 
head office collects information on the latest 
developments and trends in Canadian business. 

When you require such details as plant location, 
labour availabilities, taxation, etc. . . . Imperial Bank 
will be pleased to help you. A letter—or a visit to 
our offices in London-—may save you many hours 
and facilitate your Canadian plans. 


IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


THE BANK THAT SERVICE BUILT 
London Representative. 116 Cannon Street, 
London, EC 4, England 


Thoughtful People 
invest with the— 


Safeguard your 
child’s education 


— whether you live or die — 


by 


‘|| EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENT 
PERMANENT Al ASSURANCE 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Member of the Buiiding Societies Association) 


Please send for “Investment ” Booklet 


For Mutual Satisfaction — Consult 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
— Established 1835 — 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET 


LONDON E.C.3 
Branches throughout the Country. Telephone: MiNcing Lane 4200 


























APPOINTMENTS 





GRADUATES 
A CAREER IN COMMERCE 


To be able to do « real job and at the same time 
reveive Dasic¢ commercial training for management’ 
responsibilities is an unusual opportunity for a young 
Graduate. ‘Over the years we have brougtt in many 
men on this Dasix, with cacelicnt results 


Expansion has created an immediate *tacancy and 
we are therefore going into the market once more. 
We invite applications from Honours Graduates, age 
21-25. who can show that they have achieved some- 
thing worthwhile at School University. and possibly 

y im the Services—and in any other environment. ia 

4 addition we shall be looking for a pleasant and deter- 
mined personality and for the ability to handle the 
éetall of commercial work 


We are @ progressive and industrial organisation of 
mehom size. Ow personne! standards are high, with 
salaries and conditions of service to match. The job 
we are sow officriag would be based on London in the 
firs pl we. 






Candidates should writc, stating age, educa- | 
tien and career to date, to Box Number 1420 


MILK MARKETING BOARD 


AWARDS IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


The Mile Marketing Board invite applications for their 
avetds for vocations! and for research in agricultural 
counomics The awards open to men and we who 


here ate two cat ot 


7 

(a) STUDEN iftrs (cao 1700, per epee are for 
Staduate students qualified study for poster 
de ot “dipiome ‘or to take up fescarch work ia agri 


ural cconomics 
(>)- FELLOWSHIPS (£800-£1.200 per annum) are for 


particulars and forms of applications may be obtained. a 
AXNATION. Applications are invited for a senior appoint- 


depend upon experience, but will be substantial. —Applice- 
tons with full devails, should be sent to) Box 1419. 


For further nts and other classified 
see page 1678 





HE EOQONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT Ltd. wishes to 
appom further assistants to its rescarch staff One of 
these appointments may be to the EIU associate company in 
turkey. the remaining posts will be in London. Candidates 
must have a good honours degree and preferably some fraining 
m cconemics and statistks, Knoowledge of forcign languages 
ts an advantage and those candidates wishing to be considered 
tot Turkey thust speak French fuently 
Pieaxe send full particulars of age. education. expetionce. 


" quatixations and oresemt salary to “~ Research,” 


tvonemet intelligence Unit. Ltd, 22 Ryder Sirect. S W.1 


NUFFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 


Applicati ons ate invited from men of women graduates 
who weh to undertake research tm Economics; Politics; 
Sociology ; recent Economic and Social History and Political 
History ; Industrial Relations; African Studics; Public and 
Social Administration; International and Public Law or other 
branches of the Social Studies. The Research aes 
will normally be for two of three years, st 

to age. The College is unlikely to ciect a candidate who . 


trou the eaten died Gel ane “an not — 
then January 9. 1961 
AUSTRALIA 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES 
LECTURERS IN FCONOMICS 
NEWCASTLE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
The University iovites applications for appointment to two 


ponies of Lecturer in Economics at Newcastle University 
oleae 

Salary: £€A1.759 range £Al 464 per annum 

Commercing salary according to qualifications and cxperitnce 

Apolicants must possess a deerce with honours of equiva- 
fem qualtic ations, 

The vacancies exist im gencral economics and tm the 
specialised ficid of economic statistics of mathematical 


Subiect to @ medical examination. appointees will 
be chigidie to —- ¢ to the State Supfranauation Fund 

‘ — 3 oS -4 i2 months’ study leave on 
ev 


efter six years’ 
First-class ship fares to Syency of the appointices and their 
, FAY Pe including the names of two 
should “pe me “fodoed mt 


= 


cy = r-- ty * University 
to the . The University ot New South Wa Box I 
on, New South Wales. Austratia, before 


= 
a 
i 
end 
2% 
it 


January i, 
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Her Britannic Majesty's 
CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


and 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 
ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 
will be holding | 
JOINT SELECTION BOARDS 
in SEVERAL CENTRES 


throughout the United States of ee. 


beginning March 27th, 1961 


to interview candidates for 


SENIOR AND JUNIOR FELLOWSHIPS 


and for 
PERMANENT APPOINTMENTS 
in the 
SENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICER 
and 


SCIENTIFIC OFFICER GRADES 


in British Government Research and Development 
Establishments and in the Establishments of the United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. 


British scientists resident in the United : States of 
America are invited to apply for further details to :— 


THE DIRECTOR. 
UNITED KINGDOM SCIENTIFIC MISSION, 
1907 K STREET N.W., 
WASHINGTON, 6, D.C. 


The closing date for receipt of applications in Washington will be:— 


ist FEBRUARY, 1961 





SCIENTIFIC OFFICER 
OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


British Transport Commission offers appointment as Scientific Officer to certain 
posts with salary ranges between £780 and £2,120 annum according to qualifications 
and experience. The research outlook and a ree level knowledge of statistical 
mathematics are essential. For the senior posts, experience in initiating team work 
and carrying it through to application, is required. Superannuation, travel facilities, 
medical examination. Write, stating age, qualifications and experience, to the Director 
of Establish t (Dept. E), British Transport Commission, 222 Marylebone Road, 
London, NWI. within 14 days. 


1960 
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THE ORGANISATION FOR EUROPEAN 
ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION PARIS 
SEEKS 


ECONOMISTS 


for work in its Economics Division and National Accounts Division. The Economics 
— is concerned with a work of Ly eee ote the ——— 
elopment policies of governments, tion velopments in Mem 
countries to the world economy—including the flow of capital and aid to under- 
developed countries The work of the National Accounts Division includes research 
into the national accounts statistics of Member and other countries and the significance 
and interpretation of these statistics, as well as participation in other research projects, 
particularly those of a primarily statistical character. 
Qualifications: Honours degree in economics; advanced training or research 
experience in economics and economic statistics on a level comparable to that in 
universities or research institutes ; versatility and imagination in dealing with the 
large range of —- which arise ; ability to express ideas lucidly and fluently 
in either English or French. 
Headquarters in Paris with occasional travel within the area of Member and 
Associated countries 


Contract normally of indefinite duration, but secondment for a limited period 
considered 


Salary tax free. ‘Installation grant, expatriation, cost of living and family allowances 
and Provident Fund. 


Fuller details and application forms from Personnel Division, O.E.E.C., 2 rue André 
Pascal, Paris 16, before December 17th. 


PERATIONAL sae 
MULLARD BLACKBURN WORKS LTD. 


require a 
STATISTICIAN or 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


ee eee 


PEL iis ie 


AIR PRODUCTS (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. 


Our Company, which is éngaged in the Design, Manu- 
facture, Erection and Operation of CHEMICAL PROCESS 
PLANT, wishes to appoint a SENIOR EXECUTIVE for its 
London offices. 


FINANCIAL 
EXECUTIVE 


He will be a member of the Executive Staff Committce 
and will report directly to the Managing Director, His 
duties will include the negotiative with industrial bankers 
of short and long term financing, the forecast of company 
profits and capital requirements, the evaluation of capital 
investment and the lease of industrial equipment. 

Applications are therefore invited from those who have a comprehensive knowledge of industrial 
financing sad 2 sound endersianding of its related legal and tax aspects. [1 would be advantageous to 
have held a similar position, either in industry or in 


ANTED, voluctary social 
Leadon arce. F ped hos aes. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF NIGERIA 
LECTURER IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 
a Briiah Univer oo & 2 oe Cimitwers 


of application 


EDUCATION AND COURSE 


B.1.M.—Polytechnic 


Executive Programme 


1961 Courses 


Wth January — Mth Pebruary 
24th April — I%h May 
30th October — 24th November 


SPONSORED by the British Institute of 
anaes and The Polytechnic, Regent 
reet. 


INTENDED FOR managers between 28 and 35 
holding responsible postions. 


COVERING decision making, technical change 
and development of cxccutive skills. 
RESIDENTIAL except that a 
central London may be 
residents because of The Polytechnic’s special 
position in the London > 


ENQUIRIES TO The Director of the Executive 
Programme a 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
_@ call at 30 Queen Victoria Strect. London, B.C4. 


al una! Ovencas 46a. abies as 
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2 small illustrations show 
Coventry Climax UNIVERSAL 
2,0001b. and 4,000Ib. Electric Fork 
Trucks marshalling loads on 
special pallets which speed up 
loading 


A 4.000ib. Coventry Climax diese! fork truck touds a iorry 
Manchester factory for despatch to depot. 


Superquick to Supermarket... 


Colgate- 
Palmolive 
hurry ‘AJAX’ 
and ‘OLA’ on 
its way with — 


e 


fork lift trucks 





COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTO., (DEPT. £) COVENTRY 
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